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FOREWORD 


HE case of the People vs. Delinquency and Crime 

in the Court of Public Opinion is continued from 
year to year without final judgment. At times fresh 
arguments are advanced. Gradually new viewpoints are 
accepted and new procedures tried, but the challenge of 
an unsolved case remains. 

The National Probation Association in its Yearbooks 
records the changes which come in our gradually broad- 
ening and deepening outlook on delinquency and its 
causes. Something new has been added in the war situa- 
tion, something which affects all agencies dealing with 
the problem. Responsibility for carrying this added 
burden rests ultimately with the community. 

The Yearbook for 1944 shows not only juvenile courts 
and adult probation and parole departments in action, 
but also the contributing programs of related agencies 
concerned with the prevention of crime and the adjust- 
ment of the offender to normal living. The papers in 
this Yearbook were given at the thirty-eighth annual 
conference of the Association, May 19-23. Two papers 
were part of the conference program of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
January 1, 1945 
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I THE JUVENILE COURT AND ITS 
COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


CQOP® 


The Juvenile Court and the Law 


RoscoE PounpD 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


OU may well ask, why should one put his subject 

as if there might be some antithesis here; as if he 

felt bound to show there was none, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances, or intended to argue there was one, notwith- 
standing a common feeling that there was not? It is 
not so long ago that a title so phrased would have con- 
veyed such implications to lawyer and to social worker 
alike. But that time has gone by. Now it is time to 
think of the juvenile court in its relation to law and the 
development of the one in relation to the development 
of the other, both as to the present and as to the future. 
There is need in any legal order of keeping a balance 
between the general security and the individual life. 
Everywhere in the law account must be taken of justice, 
the ideal relation between men, of morals, the ideal in- 
dividual development as to behavior, and security, the 
immediate province of the legal order. No one of these 
may be lost sight of. They must be held in view at the 
same time. Development of any one of them to its limit 
impairs, if it does not destroy, the others. Efficiency in 
promoting justice, in the sense given the term above, 
may impair efficiency toward security and vice versa. 
Justice, the ideal relation between men, may require that 
one man is to be liable to another only for undertaking 
or for fault. But security may require imposition of 
liability without fault; for example, establishment of 
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crimes without criminal intent, as where one employs 
children under fourteen in good faith, believing them to 
have attained the statutory age and the statute requires 
him to employ them at peril of their proving not to have 
attained it. Again, morals may require that men of full 
age and understanding should be free to contract. Jus- 
tice may require limitations upon free contract. The 
ideal relation between men may require that where there 
is no economic equality standard contracts be provided 
by law, or may require a regime of collective bargain- 
ing. So too, security may call for efficient measures in 
the investigation and detection of crime, may lead to ex- 
torting of confessions by means of the third degree and 
to unreasonable searches and seizures at the expense of 
the ideal relation between men and at the expense of 
morals. 


Thus in the adjustment of relations and ordering of 
conduct the law is continually confronted by a need of 
balancing justice and morals and security so that each 
shall be maintained so far as may be without impairment 
of the others and none shall be carried to the extreme 
at the expense of others. 


In the history of law the general security has been 
the most obvious social interest and has been the one 
most insistently pressed. Along with this, the tendency 
of officials entrusted with power to exercise it with a 
sole eye to the general security or with little regard to 
legal limitations imposed to maintain a balance with jus- 
tice. has always to be guarded against. “All power cor- 
rupts.” says Lord Acton, “absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely.” Experience has shown abundantly that zeal 
employed in good faith, seeing of the particular task out 
of proportion, and consequent failure to perceive the 
need of balance behind legal limitations, lead to a more 
or less lawless pursuit of efficiency. On the other hand. 
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over-rigid legal limitations upon official activity may in- 
duce an inefficient official routine which impairs security 
and defeats the balance in another way. 


Accordingly, the maintaining of social interests 
through law is embarrassed by having more than one 
aim, involving the carrying out of more than one ob- 
jective at the same time, in the same proceeding, and a 
reconciling of those objectives although they are intrin- 
sically irreconcilable, if each is carried out logically with- 
out considering the others. It is no wonder that this task 
is often beyond the ordinary official and is not always 
possible of satisfactory achievement by the experienced 
court. In truth, few things are more difficult, and cer- 
tainly few are more needful, than keeping two compet- 
ing ideas in mind at the same time. The difficulty of 
doing this embarrasses political and legal thinking at 
every turn. I have often compared it to the feat of the 
juggler, who keeps a number of balls in the air at the 
same time, letting none fall to the ground and none in- 
terfere with another. The unskilled man may find it 
hard to keep even one going from his hand into the air 
and back and forth without dropping the ball. To keep 
two going at once is commonly beyond his power with- 
out long practice. So it is with ideas. It is only by dint 
of experience and training that men can keep two of 
them, superficially incompatible, in mind at the same 
time, not losing sight of either so that, as it were, it 
falls to the ground, and not allowing one to interfere 
with the other so as to frustrate the activity in which 
they are engaged. 

When the task of the legal order, the task of adjust- 
ing relations and ordering conduct by systematic and or- 
derly application of the force of a politically organized 
society, is looked at from one side we demand law and 
courts. When it is looked at from another side we de- 
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mand administration and administrative agencies. Law- 
yers, looking from one side, have distrusted administra- 
tion and administrative agencies. Social workers, look- 
ing from another side, have distrusted courts. Yet both 
are needed in our polity. Court and administrative 
agency each has its place. Each has important tasks in 
maintaining the legal order. Law must not stand in 
the way of administrative agencies doing well what they 
are best adapted to doing. Yet law must so limit eff- 
cient operation of these agencies that they do not im- 
pair or destroy the balance which free institutions re- 
quire. 


Juvenile Court Beginnings 


Herein is the explanation of much which has given 
difficulty in the development of the juvenile court. At 
the time when the juvenile court arose, American lawyers 
were finding it necessary to struggle with problems of 
adjusting the law, which had developed in the formative 
era of our institutions, to new needs of a time of grow- 
ing economic unification of what had been a land of eco- 
nomically self-suficient neighborhoods, and of new bur- 
dens upon government and new tasks for an era of mul- 
tiplying metropolitan cities. It is not easy today to re- 
call the ideas universally received in this country in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. It was a time 
when what has been called philosophical anarchy was 
fashionable. Men looked forward to a time when gov- 
ernment was to disappear, as many now look forward 
to a time when law is to disappear and there will be 
nothing but government. It is not easy to realize that 
fifty years ago an advanced and liberal thinker could 
say: ‘Governments are being remanded, if not into the 
rubbish heap of the world’s backyard, yet into a sec- 
ondary and subordinate place. And whereas men have 
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relied in the past on the sovereign and the statute book 
for order, safety, property, happiness, they are now 
coming to rely for them simply on themselves.’ Thus 
men could write confidently in America in 1892. Such 
was a prevailing mode of political thought in the decade 
in which the juvenile court was first set up. I suspect 
that it was more fortunate that it was set up in that par- 
ticular decade than we have been aware of. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, set up in 1887, has been 
outstanding among our federal administrative agencies 
largely because it was in the beginning set in the straight 
path by one of the great judges in our judicial history 
who was its first chairman. As you know, the juvenile 
court as an institution had its inception in Chicago in 
1899. It was a fortunate circumstance that the statute 
creating it was drawn by a committee of the Chicago 
Bar Association and so by lawyers in a state which had 
preserved a separate equity procedure. It was set up as 
a court of equity, with the administrative functions in- 
cidental to equity jurisdiction, not as a criminal court, 
and not, as might have happened later, as an admin- 
istrative agency with incidental adjudicating functions. 
For historical reasons our Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem has been jealous of administration. Our law grew 
up in an atmosphere of revolt from administrative jus- 
tice. The law we brought over from England in the 
seventeenth century was the law of the English courts 
which were engaged in a contest with the Stuart kings 
to maintain the doctrine of supremacy of the law. It 
was the law of Coke’s Second Institute in which were 
set forth the common-law rights of Englishmen, which 
the Continental Congress in 1774 declared were the 
birthright of the colonists. After the English courts 
had prevailed in the contest with the Stuarts, American 
lawyers carried on in the next century a like contest with 
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the government at Westminster. Experience of an ad- 
ministrative regime in which all power, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, was lodged ultimately in the Privy 
Council, led American lawyers to take up what they found 
in their seventeenth-century English law books, written in 
the heat of the contest with the Stuarts, and put those 
doctrines at the foundation of our constitutional polity. 
As we began to set up state constitutions on the morrow 
of the Declaration of Independence, we based them upon 
separation of powers, independent courts, and bills of 
rights which were in reality bills of liberties. The modes 
of political thought with which we thus started were re- 
inforced by the ideas of pioneer society, which believed 
in a minimum of government and looked askance at off- 
cials and regulation of individual activity. For histori- 
cal reasons also our social workers were at first and for 
a long time suspicious of law and of the courts. 

Our legal polity was formative at the end of the 
eighteenth and in the fore part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and had been well developed by the time of the 
Civil War. It grew up to the measure of pioneer, rural, 
agricultural America. Social work, such as we know it 
today, is a matter of the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and of the twentieth century. It has developed 
to the exigencies of urban, industrial America. It was 
beginning to develop at the time that American law was 
struggling to adapt itself to the transition to an urban, 
industrial society. The courts had done excellent work 
in reshaping the law of seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century England to be the law of the new world in a new 
political and social order. But it had not been complete 
for more than two decades when our courts and lawyers 
had to begin thinking about doing the work over again. 
If we say the work of the formative era was over by 
1860, the demand for social legislation and for adjust- 
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ment of the law to the exigencies of such legislation be- 
gins about 1880. In that year, housing problems at- 
tracted attention in New York City. Within a few 
years there began to be legislation forbidding payment 
of wages in orders on company stores, and courts were 
being called on to pass upon their validity. After 1880, 
too, state legislation began increasingly to commit what 
looked like judicial power to administrative agencies, 
part of the executive department, and so to raise dif_- 
cult questions in the courts as to the separation of pow- 
ers. At such a time it often seemed to the lawyer that 
these new developments were threatening the limitations 
which experience had shown to be necessary in order to 
maintain the balance of our polity. On the other hand, 
it often seemed to the social worker that the law was 
opposing obstinate resistance to the relaxing of limita- 
tions which was required for efficient attainment of so- 
cial objectives in our great cities. 

If I may say so, each has required education by the 
other. Each has seen one side of a subject which re- 
quires seeing more than one side, and what is more dif- 
ficult, seeing both sides at once. It is worth while to 
recall once more that the first juvenile court law was 
drafted by a committee of a bar association, and that 
that committee gave us the first formulation in legal 
terms of juvenile delinquency. That formulation stands 
in the books today, the enduring work of a body of so- 
cially minded lawyers, cooperating with social workers. 
The lawyers made a court, but the pressure of organized 
social workers has been an agency of the first importance 
in guiding the development of what was thus begun and 
putting it in and keeping it in the path of efficient attain- 
ment of its ends. 

Within a generation the original condition of distrust 
and suspicion has gradually disappeared. Lawyers and 
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social workers have more and more been cooperating 
wisely and heartily, and increased cooperation of courts 
with social workers and their organizations, as well as 
with all manner of agencies, public and private, having 
to do with the general welfare, is more and more estab- 
lished, although in some places to be promoted and in 
others to be maintained. But it is not a bad thing that 
lawyers and social workers should be watchful of each 
other. Each represents a side of social control which 
must be kept in balance with another side; and that each 
side has an agency primarily looking at that side may 
prove a guarantee of established and maintained balance. 

We need the same creative spirit and inventive activity 
which Americans and American lawyers displayed so 
abundantly in the formative period of our institutions, 
and the development of the juvenile court as it has gone 
on in the less than fifty years of its existence shows that 
this inventiveness had not been exhausted by its first 
great achievements from the Revolution to the Civi! 


War. 


Separate Court or Separate Jurisdiction 


Application and enforcement of law are now regarded 
as in a sense more important for the legal order (that 
is, for the highest level of organized social control) 
than the body of authoritative legal precepts which are 
to be applied and enforced. These questions have be- 
come especially acute in America because in our cities of 
today the demands made of the courts have increased 
enormously. In our metropolitan cities the conception 
of law as a guide to the individual conscience has be- 
come wholly inadequate. What the past left to ‘he 
home and to the church, whether we will or not, we are 
compelled more and more to leave to the law and to the 
courts. The circumstances of city life and the modern 
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feeling that law is a product of conscious and determi- 
nate human will have put a larger burden upon the law 
and so upon the agencies which administer the law than 
either has been prepared to bear. This is apparent in 
application and enforcement of law in a heterogeneous 
community. Much ineffectiveness has come from appli- 
cation of common-law principles by our courts to elements 
of the city population which do not understand our in- 
dividualism and our tenderness of individual liberty, and 
from our traditional reliance upon individual initiative 
in case of other elements which by instinct and training 
are suspicious of authority and of magistrates. It is 
well known how fear of courts, bred of conditions in 
other lands, has led immigrants and citizens of foreign 
parentage to tolerate gross oppression rather than go to 
the law for relief. The sympathetic and friendly meth- 
ods of the juvenile court, cooperating with intelligent 
agencies of social work, have been a notable factor in 
relieving this bad situation. Perhaps the ordinary courts 
owe more to the juvenile court in this connection than 
we have been aware of. 

While, however, the condition of suspicion of juvenile 
courts by the lawyers, which was marked in 1913 when 
I delivered my address on ‘The Administration of Jus- 
tice in the Modern City’’, has abated in a generation of 
progress in what is called socialization of the law, and 
there has been a corresponding abatement of the dis- 
trust of courts which had no little justification as pro- 
cedure and much of juristic thinking and legal doctrine 
were at the end of the nineteenth century, certain con- 
sequences of that distrust still persist. One of these 
which deserves particular notice is a tendency to insist 
on a separate court instead of a separate jurisdiction, 
separately exercised, in a unified court. Lawyers have 
been inclined to think that here is something anomalous 
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which it is better to set off by itself. Lay promoters of 
socialized treatment of delinquent children have been 
inclined to think that too close connection with the or- 
dinary courts will desocialize the juvenile court and lead 
back to methods and conditions which we had outgrown. 


Multiplying of tribunals is characteristic of the be- 
ginnings of judicial organization. When some new type 
of controversy or new kind of situation arises and presses 
for treatment, a new tribunal is set up to deal with it. 
This happened in Roman law. It happened in English 
law from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. In the 
same way we in the United States have set up adminis- 
trative tribunals in the present century with no system, 
with no uniform provisions for or practice as to review, 
and not infrequently with no clear definition of jurisdic- 
tion as between one and another. The reason in each 
case is the same. Every new condition is met at first by 
a special act, and so for every new problem there is like- 
ly to be a new court. The resulting tendency is very 
persistent. It is felt that a special jurisdiction will lose 
its special character unless it is entrusted to a special 
court. Even today, when federal courts have admin- 
istered law and equity in one court since 1789 and state 
courts in the code states have done so not only in one 
court but in one proceeding since 1847, there are still 
those who fear equity will be lost, as a distinct jurisdic- 
tion, if separate courts of equity are not kept up. But 
we have long ago learned that it is possible to have a 
specialized organization of a branch of the court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction of first instance without having a sepa- 
rate court. 

Aside from general considerations as to unification of 
the judicial system, obviating waste of judicial power and 
the like, there are strong reasons for making the juvenile 
court not a separate court but a branch of the court of 
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general jurisdiction of first instance. It prevents failure 
of proceedings, in whole or in part, because of statutory 
jurisdictional difficulties. There are cases in the recent 
reports where children have been released from custody 
because the wrong judge acted or acted in a wrong court. 
This could not happen where all judges of first instance 
are judges of one court, with all the powers of a judge 
of that court and what is done in any branch is done by 
the court. With a proper administrative head given 
power of assigning the work of the court and responsi- 
bility for so doing, transfer of a case or of a judge from 
one branch of the same court to another obviates such 
unnecessary difficulties. Yet the separate branch can 
have its own special facilities and special methods, and 
still be able, under an appropriate administrative system 
and organization of the whole court, to secure the ad- 
vantage of the facilities and methods of the other 
branches, whenever important to use them in a particu- 
lar case. 

Where there is a separate court, habeas corpus, issu- 
ing from the court of general jurisdiction of first in- 
stance, is the usual means of trying the validity of orders 
and determinations of the juvenile court. But habeas 
corpus, directed only to questions of jurisdiction and to 
cases of void as distinguished from erroneous proceed- 
ings and orders, is not a suitable remedy. It either goes 
too far or does not go far enough. Moreover, the child’s 
case ought not to be hung up between two courts. Juris- 
diction ought to be made so clear as to preclude ques- 
tions about it. If the juvenile court is a branch of the 
court of general jurisdiction at law and in equity and 
over crimes, what is done in that court can invoke all 
the powers and authority of the law, and it becomes not 
a matter of jurisdiction but of convenient assignment of 
the exercise of the jurisdiction within the one court. 
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Much of what has been held void, as distinguished from 
what is merely erroneous, comes from difficulties in- 
volved in statutory assignment of jurisdiction to sepa- 
rate courts. All such things are avoided where the ju- 
venile court is a part of the court of general law and 
equity jurisdiction and that court has, as it ought to have, 
a modern organization. An appellate division in the 
same court, using the original papers as records of the 
one court, can then take care of any possible abuses or 
miscarriages without adding new possibilities of them. 
As we get better organization of the judicial system as 
a whole, those whose primary interest is in socialized 
justice will better appreciate the importance of a court 
with the experience and traditions and traditional ethics 
of judicial institutions. Even if the scrupulous fairness 
of judicial methods, pursued at all costs, may at times 
seem to the impatient layman to be overstrained, at the 
other extreme the offhand indifference as to full and fair 
hearing of both sides and frequent unfairness, character- 
istic of administrative proceedings, have a serious warn- 
ing for us. Likewise, the lawyers will better appreciate 
the special methods and aims of the juvenile court and 
their entire compatibility with administration of justice 
according to law as due process of law. 

In this connection, something should be said about 
records. Adequate records are important not merely for 
the purposes of the juvenile court itself, but as public 
records of what the court has done and how it has done 
it and on what basis and for what reasons. Such rec- 
ords are a check of the first moment, and all exercise of 
power of judging with respect to life, liberty or property 
requires checks. But this does not mean to impose on 
the juvenile court the old-time common-law record, which 
came to be developed in many jurisdictions as an end in 
itself, forgetting its real purposes. It was required for 
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establishing what had been adjudicated for the purposes 
of pleas of former acquittal or former conviction or in 
civil proceedings, res judicata, for the basis of suing on 
a judgment, and to remove the case on appeal or for 
review. Where review is had in an appellate division of 
the same court, the original papers are enough. For the 
rest, there needs to be a thorough overhauling of the 
record system in all our tribunals so as to meet the pur- 
poses of judicial records without the reduplications and 
redundancies and unnecessary expense which have devel- 
oped in this country since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It has been said to me by some who were 
doubtful about making the juvenile court a branch of 
the court of general jurisdiction of first instance that to 
do this would impose on the juvenile court the record 
system of the common-law courts. But the statute could 
obviate that; or better, if the record system of the court 
of general jurisdiction of first instance was committed, 
as it ought to be, to rules of court, rules appropriate to 
the court generally and other rules appropriate to each 
branch would meet all requirements. 


Juvenile Court Jurisdiction 


What is meant by saying that the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court is equity jurisdiction is well brought out in 
the report of the committee of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion in 1899. What the committee then said deserves 
to be repeated: “The fundamental idea of the [juvenile 
court] law is that the state must step in and exercise 
guardianship over a child found under such adverse so- 
cial or individual conditions as develop crime. . . . It 
proposes a plan whereby he may be treated, not as a 
criminal, or legally charged with crime, but as a ward of 
the state, to receive practically the care, custody, and 
discipline that are accorded the neglected and dependent 
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child, and which, as the act states, ‘shall approximate as 
nearly as may be that which should be given by its 
parents.’’’ It is equity jurisdiction, the jurisdiction of 
the Chancellor in England, representing the King as 
parens patriae with respect to infants, the legal term for 
persons under age. As such it has five characteristics of 
equity jurisdiction: 

1) It is relatively informal in its procedure—a char- 
acteristic going back to the origin of English equity, 
when one who sought relief in equity presented to the 
Chancellor an English bill, that is, an informal petition 
in English, whereas one who sought relief in a court of 
law had to buy a Latin writ and follow it up with a for- 
mal statement of his case (called a declaration), likewise 
in Latin. 2) As with all equity jurisdiction it is reme- 
dial, not punitive. 3) It acts preventively in advance 
of commission of any specific wrongdoing. 4) It em- 
ploys administrative rather than adversary methods. 5) 
It can adapt its action to the circumstances of individual 
cases and so achieve a high degree of individualization, 
which is demanded by justice, if not always by security. 

These are great advantages. But there are also spe- 
cial advantages in a juvenile court as a judicial tribunal 
rather than a purely administrative agency, such as a 
board of children’s guardians, which was at one time 
much advocated as a substitute. Although there was 
for a time a cult of the administrative in this country. 
experience is making us appreciate the importance of the 
ethics of judicial adjudication, of hearing both sides 
fully, of acting on evidence of logical probative force, 
and of not combining the function of accuser, prosecutor, 
advocate of the complaint, and judge; of a record from 
which it can be seen what has been done and how and 
on what basis; and of possibility of review before a 
bench of judges in order to save fundamental constitu- 
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tional and legal rights—something we must not forget 
our American constitutional polity was set up to main- 
tain. The juvenile court as a means of dealing with ju- 
venile delinquency is better adapted than a purely ad- 
ministrative agency to keep the balance between justice 
and security. 

Few claims which individuals assert, of which there- 
fore the adjustment of relations and ordering of con- 
duct by politically organized society must take account, 
are pressed more urgently than those involved in the 
domestic relations. But among the strongest of individ- 
ual interests in the domestic relations, among the strong- 
est of the claims which the individual asserts with respect 
to the domestic relations, are the claims of parents as 
against the world at large, to the society, custody, and 
control of children, especially while they are of tender 
years, and to dictate the training of their children, pre- 
scribe their education, and form their religious opinions. 
All this is claimed, as it were, as a part of the parent’s 
personality. It could be subsumed under the social 
interest in social institutions and so in the family as the 
oldest and not the least important of those institutions. 
Or, as I think better, it may be subsumed under the so- 
cial interest in the individual life. On the other hand, 
there must be weighed with this the social interest in 
protection of dependents and in the rearing of sound, 
well bred, well trained citizens for the maintenance of 
society and civilization, which is put in the common law 
in the saying that the king is parens patriae, and is set 
forth in the English Guardianship of Infants Act (1925) 
as the interest of the child. These interests must be kept 
in balance all the more in the reaction from the extreme 
over-securing in the last century of the claims of the 
parent, which Mark Twain satirizes in Huckleberry 
Finn. When Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn discovered 
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the hidden treasure and acquired each an income of a 
dollar a day, Huck’s drunken father, who had left him 
to live in an empty hogshead and feed on scraps, came 
back to claim his parental right to the money. When 
an application was made to the county judge to appoint 
a guardian for Huck, the judge shook his head, saying 
he would rather not separate families. We have moved 
far since the days of Huck Finn, but not so far that the 
interests of parents are negligible. There are cases in 
the recent law reports which show that it sometimes has 
been hard for single judges to distinguish between their 
individual ideas of what is the welfare of a child in re- 
spect of religious bringing up, and the respect due to 
the religious ideas of the parent. In England, not so 
long ago, the Court of Appeal sustained an appeal where 
a single judge at first instance did not consider that the 
welfare of the illegitimate child of a Catholic mother 
was involved in providing for its bringing up as a Prot- 
estant, where the mother had had it baptized as a Cath- 
olic and wished it brought up as such. It is in such con- 
nections that the law, which has grown up out of experi- 
ence of how to adjust relations so as to take account of 
all the interests involved, so far as possible by general 
precepts, shows itself superior to administration which 
tends to treat each case as unique and so to lose sight 
of or to ignore some of the interests to be affected. From 
this standpoint it was especially fortunate that equity, 
judicially administered, was taken as the basis of the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court from the beginning. 
The flexibility of equity procedure, the ability of equity 
to deal with numerous parties who have conflicting or 
overlapping interests in one proceeding, and its power 
of molding relief to the facts of the case in hand, are 
decisive. 
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Probation 


That the juvenile court is a court of equity jurisdic- 
tion has special significance in connection with probation. 
The administrative side of equity becomes significant 
here. Inits simplest form we see it in suits for account- 
ing, especially where brought upon complicated accounts, 
in marshaling of assets, in instructions to trustees and 
supervision of the conduct of a trust, and in the visita- 
torial jurisdiction over corporations. But it has devel- 
oped much further. In the suit for specific performance 
of the contract for use by railroads of the Omaha-Coun- 
cil Bluffs bridge, the Supreme Court of the United States 
directed the federal court for the District of Nebraska 


‘to undertake, through masters in chancery, superin- 


tendence of the execution of a decree for use of the 
bridge for ninety-nine years. Courts of equity often ap- 
point commissioners to make partition of lands. They 
appoint receivers to wind up partnerships or, under stat- 
utes, to wind up banks and other corporations. For a 
long time they wound up, and still today in a number of 
states they wind up insolvent estates at suit of creditors. 
Indeed, bankruptcy courts have an equity jurisdiction 
and courts of equity are charged with reorganization of 
great enterprises. The administrative tasks in these 
cases are carried out by masters in chancery or commis- 
sioners or receivers or trustees under the direction of the 
court. A probation officer in a juvenile court is like a 
master in chancery. He is the supervising agent of the 
court. He is not a judicial officer, nor is probation a 
judicial function. It is administrative—an administra- 
tive function of the juvenile court as a court of equity 
jurisdiction. 

Because the juvenile court is a court of equity with 
this strong development of the administrative side of 
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equity jurisdiction, it is important for us to remember 
that it is a court, employing administrative machinery 
for its purposes, but still a court, not an administrative 
agency with certain incidental judicial powers. We must 
insist on this because the objectives are so clearly set out 
that zeal to attain them, as so often happens in the case 
of administrative boards and commissions, may lead to 
seeing those objectives only and ignoring interests which 
are recognized by law as deserving of protection and 
may even be secured by constitutional guarantees. Thus 
the English Guardianship of Infants Act of 1925 pro- 
vides in its first section that in any proceeding in which 
the custody or upbringing of an infant is in question, 
the court “shall regard the welfare of the infant as the 
first and paramount consideration.”’ With this section 
in mind a judge at chambers, affirmed by a Divisional 
Court, considered it unnecessary to take account of the 
claims of the parent in an order as to placing the child 
in a home. The Court of Appeals pointed out that be- 
cause the welfare of the child was the paramount con- 
sideration it did not follow that the views of the parent 
as to its welfare might be wholly disregarded. 


Appeal 


To maintain the needed balance there ought to be a 
simple, non-technical, speedy, inexpensive appeal by any 
party aggrieved by an order of the juvenile court, the 
appeal to be taken to a bench of three judges of the court 
of general jurisdiction of first instance—not a separate 
court, but a branch, as the juvenile court also ought to 
be, of that court—so as to insure a full and fair hearing 
of all interests involved. Taken to another branch of 
_ the same court the original papers could be used, and 
if needed, a narrative statement by the judge of the 
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juvenile court, as provided in the revised juvenile court 
law for the District of Columbia. In a modern organ- 
ization of the court of general jurisdiction, motions for 
a new trial in all proceedings would be heard before a 
bench of three judges in this way and rules of court would 
provide for designation of the judges, either generally 
or specially as cases might require. Such a simple mode 
of review is needed for all administrative determinations. 
It is objected to by many administrative agencies and 
officials, but is proving to be necessary in everyday ex- 
perience of administrative tribunals. The right of ap- 
peal ought to be extended to any one whose legally 
recognized interests are affected by an order since the 
proceeding is not adversary as in proceedings at law and 
the equitable jurisdiction of the court may enable it to 
deal with the interests of others besides the child. The 
sort of appeal outlined would preserve all guaranteed 
rights and need not be allowed to hold up the proceed- 
ings seriously. The abuse of appeal in order to vacate 
the order appealed from and procure release of a child 
to custody and conditions from which the juvenile court 
feels it necessary that he be removed, is taken care of 
by recent acts which provide for continued care by the 
court pending appeal. There can be no objection to this 
since the proceeding is an assertion of guardianship 
authority of the state, not a penal proceeding. 

In view of the model section in the standard juvenile 
court law proposed by this Association, perhaps the fore- 
going remarks are unnecessary. But it seemed timely 
to show the relation of the subject to a modern organ- 
ization of courts. Moreover, there is the problem of 
obviating a substitution of the discretion of the appellate 
bench for that of the judge of the juvenile court, a prob- 
lem which is presented also in review of determinations 
of administrative agencies. I have heard it said that the 
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possibility of appeal has a bad tendency to make the 
magistrate or the administrative official timid and hesi- 
tant to take strong courses which his better judgment 
dictates. I should say rather that it may operate to make 
him alert to see that all interests of all persons affected 
are taken account of and that the reasons for the court’s 
action are brought home to them. As to the other point, 
the law as to review of exercise of discretion is so well 
settled that it does not seem likely that there would be 
any attempt to replace the discretion of the tribunal 
primarily charged with responsibility. This is a problem 
which has become acute with respect to all administra- 
tive determinations. 


Threats to Development 


It remains to speak of two movements in current 
thinking which may threaten the continued development 
of the juvenile court. One is a movement to reach the 
causes of all delinquency and so particularly of juvenile 
delinquency through programs of official national wel- 
fare agencies and local welfare agencies subordinate to 
or allied with them. Everything of the sort is to be 
commended and encouraged. But recently when the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges was urging a 
much needed measure upon Congress designed to reach 
the case of delinquent children going from one state to 
another, the proponents of this wider program opposed 
the measure as a mere temporary halfway measure, 
whereas there should be legislation striking at the very 
roots of delinquency. But programs striking at the roots 
of delinquency require time and experience in order to 
bear fruit. In the meantime the juvenile delinquent is 
with us and something has to be done with him or her 
at once. Even if there were no other consideration, the 
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general security cannot await the results of attempts at 
complete overhauling of the social and economic system 
even if the ideal relation between men and the highest 
development of individual character can. 

Another aspect of current thinking is a movement 
toward absolutism the world over. The subject is too 
large to speak of here, but it affects every agency of 
government which involves exercise of discretion with 
reference to the interests of individuals. Especially the 
movement for a wide administrative criminal jurisdic- 
tion may easily be carried so far with mistaken zeal that 
the administrative criminal tribunals and the juvenile . 
courts in reaction may be pushed back into or may fall 
back into ordinary criminal courts of the old type. This 
has been a tendency in reaction from periods of ad- 
ministrative justice in the past. Reaction from admin- 
istrative criminal justice in the seventeenth century had 
much to do with features of American criminal justice 
in the nineteenth century from which we have been trying 
to get away. 

On the whole, American juvenile courts have had a 
stable growth which promises to assure their permanence 
against politics and fluctuations of public opinion. There 
is no need of emphasizing the importance of keeping 
the court out of politics. It is no less important to keep 
it above suspicion of impairing security—the one point 
on which public opinion is likely always to be jealous. 
The right line of development is in the combination of 
the judicial with the administrative, keeping to the best 
features of both which the model of a court of equity 
has made possible. But the development of the court 
to its fullest efficiency must depend upon a modern or- 
ganization of courts into which the juvenile court may 
be fitted, upon improvement in the mode of choice and 
tenure of judges in many of our jurisdictions at least, upon 
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adjustment of the judicial to the administrative, a matter 
on which we have hardly begun to think in this country, 
and upon improved methods of lawmaking with respect 
to the administration of justice generally. The latter 
point must ultimately require a ministry of justice. But 
that is a subject which would demand a separate address. 
Competition with increasing demands upon the proceeds 
of taxation and increasing taxation on all sides must 
require us to overhaul the organization of courts and 
particularly the administrative organization and elim- 
inate many things which cost money and do not serve 
the purposes of today. When these things are done it 
will be possible for the juvenile court to realize more 
fully the policy which was announced. in the report of 
the Chicago Bar Association in which it had its inception. 


‘ 
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Speaking As One Judge To Another’ 


PAuL W. ALEXANDER 


Judge, Division of Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio 


THINK I see evidences that during the past two 

years the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
has increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God, I hope—and man. I really should add “in favor 
with woman” for during the past two years there seems 
to have been laid the groundwork of a better under- 
standing between the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the juvenile court judges. This is evidenced by 
the fact that we have been consulted by the head of 
the Children’s Bureau, have been invited to exchange 
views, and have been offered representation on national 
committees originating there. Obviously a _ clearer 
understanding of our respective purposes, peculiar 
problems, and special fields of activity will be mutually 
beneficial. 

Our advice and counsel has been requested by the 
United States Senate—specifically, the subcommittee in- 
vestigating the increase in juvenile delinquency, known 
as the Pepper Committee; and the senators were kind 
enough to express appreciation of the twelve-point pro- 
gram for federal action which we submitted, an outline 
of which was later mailed to each of you. Also, your 
National Council has prepared and submitted to the 
U. S. Senate legislation designed to meet a long-felt need 
in the handling of interstate runaways. 


1Presidential address to National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Cleveland, 
May 17, 1944 
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Our cooperation has been sought by a number of 
national and state organizations such as the follow-up 
program on the 1940 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy; various state committees on youth 
in war time; the National Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies, who incidentally appreciated so much our executive 
committee’s attendance at their annual conference in New 
York that they passed a resolution of thanks and gave us 
representation on their board; by the Michigan Juvenile 
Judges Association; the Ohio Welfare Conference; and 
the National Probation Association. 

In addition to being called upon by the state and 
national organizations already mentioned, our assistance 
and services have been requested by local judges, juve- 
nile court committees, bar associations, and other agen- 
cies, in helping them with Jocal problems. We have been 
in position to render personal service of this nature in 
Jackson, Michigan; Richmond, Virginia; Chicago, Mil- 
’ waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Columbus and 
various other Ohio cities; and have also made personal 
appearances in Ann Arbor and Saginaw, Michigan, New 
York and Washington. 

Further evidence of the growing prestige of your 
National Council may be found in the increasing fre- 
quency with which information, advice and opinions have 
been sought by mail from all parts of the country. Most 
of the inquiries have come from eager high school stu- 
dents and members of women’s clubs who had to write 
papers on juvenile delinquency. Not a few have come 
from college students, some from graduate students pre- 
paring theses for advanced degrees, and a few from 
college professors, writers and ministers. Sometimes we 
were able to furnish the desired information without 
having to adjourn court while we engaged in the neces- 
sary research. More often we referred the inquirer to 
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appropriate reading material or to some national agency 
such as the Children’s Bureau, National Probation Asso- 
ciation, or the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. 

But all the while your National Council has been 
winning respect and gaining recognition there has been 
a discordant note. Whispers have come to our ears, and 
occasional shouts of criticism directed at specific juve- 
nile courts in various parts of the country, and some at 
the whole juvenile court movement. 

Now, we are much too busy carrying on our offensive 
against our arch enemy, juvenile delinquency, and strug- 
gling with the tribulations of an impecunious administra- 
tive office in wartime, ravaged alternately by Mars and 
Cupid, to bother to take the defensive against our critics. 
But there are a couple of factors at the bottom of his 
criticism which I believe should be frankly exposed, with 
no punches pulled. The first is politics. 


Politics and the Court 


The curse of the juvenile court is politics. One way 
in which politics has an adverse effect is in influencing 
the fiscal officers of the jurisdiction in making appropria- 
tions for court quarters and services. About the only 
reason I know for the almost universally consistent re- 
luctance of these otherwise estimable gentlemen to grant 
anywhere near adequate funds for the juvenile court is 
that they do not deem it politically smart. After all, 
they seem to reason, the court doesn’t control many votes 
and why should they appropriate money, for example, 
to pay the higher salary requested for a higher grade 
worker, when they can make themselves much more popu- 
lar politically by economizing there and promoting mate- 


rial projects and doing other things of a visible or 
spectacular nature? 
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How often the judge must stand by and wring his 
hands at the sight of children headed for perdition, 
when he knows the right thing to do to head them off 
but cannot do it for lack of resources which adequate 
finances could provide! How many times he must take 
the rap for impotence thrust upon him by budget-makers 
whose pinch-penny parsimony toward the juvenile court 
is dictated by political considerations. In all my travels 
I have met few judges who have not sooner or later 
broken down and confessed that in the long run their 
biggest headache is not children or parents but fiscal 
officials who refuse to see the importance of the juvenile 
court in true perspective. 

But by far the most common indictment returned 
against the juvenile court is that the judge is a politician 
or plays politics or is politically-minded. The fact is that 
too many—I don’t know how many, but I can safely say 
too many—of our juvenile court judges are the more or 
less unwilling victims of a vicious political system that 
diminishes if it does not entirely destroy their effective- 
ness. I do not mean primarily that political pressure is 
brought to bear upon the judge to refrain from sending 
a child to an institution, or to let a guilty adult off with 
an acquittal or a suspended sentence, or to award the 
custody of a child to some influential individual although 
many of us have had bitter experience with just that type 
of politics. Once during an election year I was threat- 
ened with the loss of a block of 26,000 votes if I didn’t 
make a certain decision. I didn’t make the decision and 
I lost most of the votes. But that’s all in the game, and 
probably I would have lost them anyway. Incidentally 
I have never yet heard a single breath of suspicion that 
any juvenile judge has allowed political considerations 
to influence his judicial decisions. That is one kind of 
politics we have never been charged with playing. 
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The kind of politics laid at the door of the juvenile 
judge is less crude, more insidious. What the critics mean 
primarily is that the judge plays politics in appointing 
his professional staff. And it seems to make no differ- 
ence whether the court be in a metropolis or a rural 
community, whether the staff be large or consist of a 
single man or woman. In fact I have heard much more 
complaint about the judges in rural communities than in 
the cities. Naturally, there are more of them. Gen- 
erally speaking, a juvenile court can hardly be expected 
to rise above its chief probation officer. From this it 
follows that a court cannot be expected to rise above its 
judge as the judge is responsible for the officers. The 
most glaring instances coming to my attention of a judge 
selling his court down the river for political reasons are 
one who insisted upon a taxi driver for his chief proba- 
tion officer, another who appointed a barber, and another 
a dog-catcher. The most impressive reason advanced 
before a legislative committee for retaining the taxi 
driver was that he ought to make a good probation offi- 
cer because he knew all the county roads! 


Professional Appointments 


Is the insistence upon our appointing only a profes- 
sionally qualified staff merely the wild-eyed theory of 
some social worker? In one of his last public utterances 
before leaving the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking of appointing probation officers said, “There 
is no room here for mere place-hunters or political dere- 
licts.” To anyone who has even the vaguest understand- 
ing of the education, training, experience, technical skill, 
patience, intelligence, initiative, independence, ingenuity, 
integrity and other rare qualities which are the sine qua 
non of truly successful juvenile work, a professional staff 
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appointed on a political rather than a merit basis is 
utterly indefensible! To be satisfied with anything but 
the best where children and family welfare are con- 
cerned points toward national retrogression. Playing 
politics with children will not be tolerated by enlightened 
citizens. 

It is my contention that every community has just the 
kind of juvenile court it deserves. If the citizens want a 
juvenile court free from the pollution of politics and 
want it badly enough they can have it by electing a judge 
on such a platform and not tying his hands with promises, 
implied or expressed, of political patronage. This has 
been done and can be done. And the community will con- 
tinue to have such a court so long as the citizens want 
it—and want it badly enough to fight to retain it. Such 
courts have been lost due to the well known tendency of 
human nature to fight like fury to get something it wants 
and then get too tired to keep it up. 

There are those who sit in the seat of the scornful 
and speak disparagingly of the judge who keeps his po- 
litical ear to the ground; it is awfully simple for them, 
but it is simply awful for the judge. He is caught be- 
tween the upper millstone of duty and the nether stone 
of self-preservation. Yet that is the situation judges 
will be placed in as long as America continues to elect 
its judges and tolerate the spoils system. Although a 
candidate’s party afhliation cannot conceivably have the 
remotest bearing upon his judicial qualifications, it is 
still taken for granted in most jurisdictions that he must 
have a party affiliation. In other words, to be elected 
he must have organized political support. The price he 
pays for this support is patronage—jobs for the faithful. 

The unwritten law that to the victor belong the spoils 
is usually regarded as inexorable. And the price the judge 
may have to pay for disregarding it is perennial poverty. 
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For it is a fact, little known but none the less demon- 
strable, that a lawyer virtually burns his bridges behind 
him when he forsakes the practice he has spent years in 
building up and enters the judiciary; also that few judges 
who have served any considerable time on the bench and 
then been retired to private practice have succeeded in 
earning more than a bare living. While the public is 
generally unaware of this economic phenomenon, the 
judge is painfully conscious of it. And everybody knows 
that the uncertainty of judicial tenure deters many a 
superlatively qualified potential judge from ever ventur- 
ing upon a judicial career. 

But however much or little justified the juvenile judge 
may be in paying off his political debts and obeying the 
law of self-preservation, the ugly fact remains that polli- 
tics is the greatest curse of the juvenile court. The evils 
resulting from the ascendency of politics in any court, 
large or small, could well be the subject of an entire 
paper in themselves. Suffice it to say that if there is any 
cancer that ought to be excised from the juvenile court 
it is politics and if there is any public office or department 
that ought to be free from politics it is the juvenile court. 

And my suggestion to the sitters in the seat of the 
scornful is not to decry the symptom but to look to the 
underlying cause and do something about the system that 
keeps so many good men from becoming juvenile court 
judges and grinds those who do between the millstones. 

Granted then the system is bad and needs reforma- 
tion, who is going to do anything about it? One public 
agency seems at times to have taken the position that the 
best way to cure the patient is to chop off his head. The 
American Judicature Society, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and many state bar associations are working on 
the problem but mainly as it affects the higher courts. 
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However their leaders have not practiced in or had con- 
tact with the juvenile court and it would hardly be fair 
to expect them to be more than barely conscious of the 
juvenile court’s existence, much less to be aware of its 
peculiar problems. So far as I know, the only nationally 
pre-eminent scholar and jurist who has made a special 
study of and really understands the juvenile court is 
Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of Harvard Law School, 
and president of the National Probation Association. 

In a few states juvenile judges are appointed, not 
elected, but the appointments are still influenced by party 
politics. In a few the judge is protected by a fairly effec- 
tive attempt to enforce civil service—which is fine if the 
civil service commission can be persuaded to set high 
enough standards and to learn how to give intelligent 
examinations appropriate for professional work. The 
closest approach to making politics impossible in court 
appointments is the A.B.A. plan for selection and tenure 
of judges as applied in the Jackson county, Mo., probate 
court.” There the recently appointed judge warned his 
staff in writing that the new constitutional amendment 
contemplates “that their right to employment in the 
probate court shall rest wholly on merit and efficiency,” 
and that anyone who played politics in any slight degree 
would be fired. 

What bar leaders and others appear to overlook is 
that the probate court and juvenile court, being the only 
two courts blessed—or cursed—with patronage, need the 
kind of protection afforded by the A.B.A. plan more than 
the higher courts; and that the juvenile court needs it 
most of all because politics is more pernicious where a 
professional staff is conceived than where the staff is 
largely clerical, as in probate court. (I urge you to read 


1This is not a juvenile court but nevertheless has a large staff involving con- 
siderable patronage. 
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about the way the Missouri plan works in the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society, April 1944, p. 166.) 
Generally speaking, the victims of the vicious system 
are mainly the children and parents who come to juve- 
nile court. Obviously there is no help in that direction. 
The community at large is affected indirectly, ultimately 
but not immediately, and consequently is hard to arouse 
to action, especially in view of the countless other de- 
mands made upon it, largely by groups motivated by self- 
interest. (And there are worse sins than throwing a sop 
to Cerberus in the form of clerical appointments.) But 
altogether the prospects of outside help are not bright. 


A Way Out 


But are we forever doomed to endure the curse of 
politics in the juvenile court? Isn’t there somebody, 
somewhere who can do something about it? Yes, there 
is. And we don’t have to look outside the courts! It’s 
the judge himself! And I don’t mean simply by his 
raising his voice and inveighing against the iniquities of 
the machinery in whose cogs he appears to be so inex- 
orably caught. 

There are case histories to show that it is still possible 
for a lawyer to be elected to the juvenile court without 
having his hands tied by political obligations to reward 
the faithful and in spite of positive campaign promises 
to make his professional appointments strictly on the 
merit basis regardless of party affiliation, creed or resi- 
dence, (I have learned that one of the unpardonable 
political sins is to employ a non-resident. The way to 
lick that is to bring in such good ones that their popu- 
larity offsets the job-hunter’s wrath.) And there are case 
histories to show that a judge can be re-elected in spite 
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of his refusal to reward the faithful (who probably 
thought he was just kidding and couldn’t possibly have 
meant what he said) and in spite of his having dis- 
tributed his patronage strictly on the merit basis. In 
short, there are case histories to bear out the truth of 
the old maxim that “After all, the best politics is a good 
job well done.” 


We judges who by our presence here have demon- 
strated we are interested in something besides politics are 
none the less painfully aware of the cost of such adher- 
ence to principle, of the hazards entailed and the risks 
involved. And we know of instances where judges have 
been thrown to the wolves ostensibly because they failed 
to play the right kind of politics. I say “ostensibly.” 
I often wonder if in those cases the judge might not 
have fared better if he had taken more seriously the 
doctrine that the best politics is a good job well done. 


And we know the headaches involved in trying to re- 
sist political pressure. Here is an illustration of what I 
mean. There are on my desk at this moment nearly one 
hundred separate communications demanding that I ap- 
point to my staff a representative of a certain minority 
group. Each signer is a member of a women’s civic 
organization, and is at pains to point out that she is a 
voter and a taxpayer; and many of them say they sup- 
ported me in my last election campaign. I have been 
waited upon by delegation after delegation. Finally I 
decided to beard the lionesses in their den. 1 went out 
and spoke for an hour and a quarter to a well attended 
meeting of the organization, trying to explain to them 
with the patience of a mother that my first duty was to 
provide the very best possible service for the children 
and families of their group, and that as long as there 
was no complaint about the services now being rendered 
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(which they all acknowledged) it would hardly be fair 
to fire somebody else just to make room for appointment 
of their particular representative. When I asked for 
questions they were silent and the ladies came up after- 
ward and thanked me profusely for a “fine talk.” I 
came away believing that at last they were placated. 
Alas, in a couple of days I realized anew that a woman 
convinced against her will is of the same opinion still. 
My mail was again flooded with demands, more vigor- 
ous than before, and I was waited upon by three more 
delegations. A man connected with the group told me 
I would lose 5,000 votes at least if I didn’t weaken and 
accede to the women’s demands. Any way you look at 
it, it’s a headache, whether you weaken and have to put 
up with an inferior appointee (or what is worse, employ 
and eventually have to fire such appointee) ; or whether 
you face the personal and political hostility of that 
minority group for the rest of your days in office. 

I have had other such experiences. They are not 
unique. I daresay every juvenile judge could cite similar 
ones, many of them doubtless more harrowing than mine. 
| But as I have already indicated, the answer does not 
i seem to lie in bemoaning our fate or crying out against 
the evils of the system, or waiting for our state legisla- 
tures to be converted, but rather in having the courage 
to stand up manfully and do our duty now as we see it, 
allowing nothing to swerve us from pursuing our guid- 
ing star, the best interests of the children and families 
whose welfare is committed to our care, and demonstrat- 
ing our faith in the maxim that the best politics is a good 
job well done. The juvenile judge who chooses to ape 
some of our congressmen and state legislators and keep 
his ear constantly to the ground and do only that which 
is politically popular may succeed in hanging onto his 
job a little longer but he will do so at the cost of the 
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children for whom nothing but the best is good enough. 
He would be playing politics with children. 


PauL ALEXANDER 


Emphasis Upon Experience 


So much for the blight of politics upon the juvenile 
court, and what the judge can do about it. There is 
another respect in which the judges have come in for 
criticism, and too often, I regret to state, not without 
justification. It has to do with the judge’s mental attitude 
and his overweening reliance upon his experience. Would 
you be interested to hear an expression of a typical atti- 
tude toward us judges? Just a year ago at the funeral 
of a judicial colleague of mine, the minister in the course 
of his eulogy had this to say: 

“Sometimes one is tempted to deride the legal pro- 
fession when its members reach the honorable post of 
judgeship for having what is known as the ‘judicial mind’. 
This mind, as I understand it, is neither hot nor cold; 
neither for nor against, but like the church of Laodicea, 
is professionally lukewarm on all subjects that might spell 
progress. It is impartial, balanced, unenthusiastic, pon- 
derous, chained by precedent.” 

How many judges we could name who are “profes- 
sionally lukewarm on all subjects that might spell prog- 
ress!” How many we know who are “unenthusiastic, 
ponderous, chained by precedent!” 

This type of judicial mind is attributable, in my opin- 
ion, not solely to the influence of our system of juris- 
prudence wherein the law is developed and the court 
is governed by precedent—by the sway of the doctrine 
of stare decisis—but in large measure to a trait of human 
nature which leads to placing undue emphasis upon ex- 
perience. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I would never be- 
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little the value of experience or the wisdom of profiting 
by it. But too many people are still trying to profit by 
years of experience doing things the wrong way. It is 
my thesis that there is a point beyond which it is danger- 
ous to rely solely upon experience, and that occasions 
constantly arise where we should be willing to progress, 
to learn, to try something new. The old adage, “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside,” has implicit in it a dangerous fallacy. 
If somebody had not been the first by whom the new was 
tried we would have no telephones, no automobiles, no 
radios, no airplanes—no juvenile courts. 


When you were in the practice of law did you ever 
encounter a learned judge who by reason of his long 
experience on the bench thought he knew it all, who 
seemed to be almost afraid he might learn something 
new? Can you still hear him saying, “Young man, I had 
a case like this thirty years ago. Don’t presume to tell 
me how this case should be handled.’”’ (Of course this 
tendency to place undue reliance upon experience is by 
no means confined to the judiciary. Witness our war 
college at the beginning of the war.) 


The cold scientific fact is that experience is a boon up 
to a certain point, after which its value diminishes unless 
the individual keeps on learning! 


A number of psychological studies have been made 
to measure as scientifically as possible the extent to which 
a person’s effectiveness in his particular line of work 
increases with his experience. The findings indicate that 
his effectiveness increases with his experience only up to 
a certain point—for example, in the teaching profession 
the teacher’s effectiveness steadily increases up to about 
five years, after which it levels off, and toward the end 
of a long career tends to diminish. If handling children 
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in court is anything like handling children in a classroom 
it would appear that our maximum effectiveness was 
reached about five years after we donned our judicial 
ermine (or whatever it is juvenile judges wear) and has 
remained stationary ever since, and may even be expected 
to diminish as we grow full of years and ripen with 
experience. 


Continued Study 


But, be not afraid! I am not advocating that we all 
resign at the end of five years service. There is a saving 
clause. Those same psychological researches showed that 
the teacher who continued studying, attended night 
classes, summer school and the like, went to conferences, 
read professional literature and generally kept abreast 
of pedagogical progress continued to increase in effective- 
ness almost without limit! 

Therein lies a challenge to every judge of every juve- 
nile court in America. In the face of increasing juvenile 
delinquency and the threat of still worse times in the 
postwar era, this is no time for any one of us to wrap 
himself smugly in his cloak of ‘‘judicial experience.” 
More than ever there rests upon us the obligation to 
continue studying every subject that bears even indirectly 
upon any phase of our juvenile court work; to attend 
seminars, brush-up or freshener courses as they are called; 
to participate in the inservice training we recommend for 
our staffs; to attend local, state, regional and national 
conferences where are discussed delinquency and other 
phases of our work; to read and study professional books 
and periodicals such as Federal Probation, Probation 
(NPA), Prison World (a recent issue was devoted ex- 
clusively to juvenile delinquency) the Survey Midmonthly 
(ditto), the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Juvenile Agencies, Understanding the Child, Mental 
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Hygiene, the Social Service Review, the publications of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the Yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Probation Association and the Proceedings of 
American Prison Association, and countless other such 
publications. (I know one judge who in addition to six 
legal periodicals receives and reads seventeen profes- 
sional periodicals. ) 

In short, it is the judge’s job by constant study and 
self-improvement to avoid stagnation and to keep abreast 
of modern developments. Why? So people won’t criti- 
cize him? Hardly! So he can pass on to the children 
the benefits he keeps deriving from this constant study. 
They are entitled to the benefit of the latest techniques 
and developments—in both diagnosis and treatment— 
not next decade or next year, but now. 


A Challenge 


Our concern as a national organization of juvenile 
court judges for those who are unaware of or indifferent 
to this need, is this obligation to their children and their 
constituents; and who manifest their indifference not 
only by the kind of courts they conduct, but by scorning 
to unite with or attend conferences of their colleagues— 
much as if they feared learning something that might 
later prove embarrassing to know. So my challenge to 
you is to show them the light, engage in some personal 
missionary work and convert them, so to speak, not for 
your sake or theirs, but for the sake of the children 
they handle. 

I would not create the impression that most juvenile 
judges or even very many, play politics or refuse to learn 
and progress. On the contrary, in my travels from coast 
to coast and study of courts east, west, north and south 
I have found very few who do either. But those few 
stick out like sore thumbs. They are the ones who tend 
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to give the rest a bad name. They are the ones who put 
the good judges behind the eight ball. 

I can bear personal witness to the fact that in almost 
every city of the country the juvenile court judge is the 
most overworked and harassed of all judges. In most 
smaller communities and in all but about two midwestern 
and western cities he is underpaid. In only seventeen 
states can he look forward to a modest pension upon his 
retirement. And to add insult to injury his court as well 
as his children are more often than not housed in dark, 
dingy, dilapidated, dirty and inadequate quarters. And 
this in spite of the fact that his job is the most difficult, 
trying, and in some respects the most important of all of 
the judgeships. 

In the first place he has to bring to the job qualities 
that are not required of other judges. He must be moti- 
vated by the spirit of altruism and self-sacrifice; he must 
be imbued with a love of humanity in the flesh, en masse 
and individually; he must be impervious to a constant 
barrage of human wilfulness, weakness and woe, and 
never become case-hardened; he must be able to endure 
his administrative headaches in silent serenity lest they 
carry over into the lives of those he deals with. When 
issues of fact arise he does not have a jury to whom he 
can pass the buck. He may not even be slow to anger— 
he must be a total stranger to it, for an outburst of right- 
eous indignation, if mistaken for anger, might do irre- 
parable injury; and he must have—at least it would be 
nice if he could have—the wisdom of Solomon, for the 
answers to his problems are not to be found in any law 
books. He may not repair to the library, pull down a 
weighty tome, check the index and put his finger on a 
statute or decision that will give him the solution. It is 
one thing to know the law. It is something else again 
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to know how to apply it in juvenile court, for there must 
be applied not only man-made law, but the moral law 
and the laws of social science, psychology, psychiatry, 
and in general the laws of human nature. 

To make his job still more difficult, in most cities he 
constantly works under terrific pressure. That is bad 
enough for any judge, worse for a judge handling chil- 
dren. When he can give one hour to three cases, and 
ought to give three hours to one case somebody is going 
to suffer, and it won’t be just the children and the parents. 
The nervous tension imposed on the judge is not only 
dangerous to the clients; it is unfair to the judge. And 
the long hours he works are man-killing. They have been 
estimated to be about double those of judges in other 
courts. 

The niggardly parsimony on the part of the fiscal offi- 
cers in so many jurisdictions which keeps the juvenile 
courts in a perpetual state of semi-starvation, under- 
staffed, underpaid, ill-housed, adds substantially to the 
difficulty of the judge’s job, but does not lessen its im- 
portance. 

The re-directing of the lives, the re-forming of the 
attitudes, the building of the future of thousands of our 
coming citizens, the alleviation of distress and emotional 
misery in thousands of homes, the protection of society 
against incipient crime may not loom so large in a finan- 
cial way as the rendering of big verdicts and entering 
weighty decisions. But in numbers of people affected 
and in sum total of human suffering alleviated, human 
lives salvaged and human happiness enhanced the juve- 
nile judge in almost any city renders a more important 
service than the so-called higher courts. 

And so, considering the arduousness of his job, the 
tremendous responsibility he carries, and the severe 
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handicaps under which he works, I commend the serious 
sincerity and conscientious consecration with which he un- 
dertakes his job and the general excellence of the results 
he achieves. I salute the juvenile court judges of America! 
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The Judge and the Schools’ 


ROBERT C. TABER 


Director 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education 


VERY juvenile court has to do business with schools. 

All too frequently the relationship between court 
and school is tenuous, if not tense. Needless to say, we 
can fulfil our respective shares of a joint responsibility 
in preventing and treating delinquency only if we pull 
together. 

The courts have their pet peeves about the schools, 
foremost among them being that the schools are the 
“greatest buck passers on earth,” and that they use the 
courts as a dumping ground for all their irritating young- 
sters who have the temerity to disturb their complacency. 
Teachers are condemned as frustrated old maids whe 
live cloistered and unsatisfactory lives. Judges have 
protested that the word “discipline” has been lost to 
the vocabulary of educators; that children are permitted, 
if not encouraged, to grow up with a disrespect for their 
elders and for law and order. Classroom instruction 
has been denounced as lifeless, its very rigidity driving 
youngsters into truancy and delinquency. Teachers and 
principals have been described as so jittery that they 
send a child to the juvenile court on the slightest provo- 
cation and without one iota of supporting legal evidence. 
Teachers are reported to hamstring a court in its effort 
to provide effective treatment by threatening court action 
as a bogey to bring a recalcitrant child into line. It is 


1Paper given at meeting of National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Cleveland, 
May 1944. 
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said that the schools expect miracles of the court or that 
after they have thoroughly confused a situation, they 
practically command the court to carry out a specific 
recommendation; that the schools would have our correc- 
tional institutions filled to overflowing if the courts 
were to commit all the children the schools wished re- 
moved from the community. 

Schools on the other hand also have their pet peeves 
about the courts. They say that juvenile courts, instead 
of operating as a socio-legal body dedicated to the re- 
habilitation of the delinquent as well as the protection 
of society, approach children as a criminal court in minia- 
ture with emphasis on legal evidence. They protest that 
judges are either too harsh or too lenient perhaps reflect- 
ing their mood of the day; that court decisions may 
show no differentiation or consistency of treatment. At 
one moment the judge will give thoughtful consideration 
to the factors contributing to the situation, next instant 
he seems to ignore them compleely. 

Teachers say that courts don’t realize that. youngsters 
can be ornery and that teachers are obliged to live with 
them day in and day out; that a given delinquent act 
may be construed as a childish prank when viewed alone, 
whereas if viewed in terms of a pattern of behavior, 
it can be understood how such behavior becomes unbear- 
able to classmates and teachers. Schools complain that 
politicians wield heavy influence; that all too frequently 
children are released at their request and are back home 
before the policeman who has taken the child to the 
house of detention has returned to the station house. 
They assert that probation officers are all too often 
persons who have failed in other fields of work and are 
suddenly beknighted as possessors of untold wisdom be- 
cause of their vote-getting proclivities. Schools com- 
plain that probation officers who are cloaked with au- 
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thority and who lack professional training wield this 
authority in a dangerous and uncompromising fashion 
thereby aggravating an already difficult situation. Too 
often their pat formula is to “pin the kids’ ears back”. 
Schools further protest that courts persist in viewing 
truancy as the school’s responsibility and fail to recog- 
nize it as a violation of probation, with the result that 
although the school has exhausted its efforts, the proba- 
tioner is permitted to go his merry way. 

Schools and courts are guilty on all counts in varying 
degrees. It should be said at the outset that although 
we have our ups and downs in Philadelphia, we enjoy 
close working relationships. Unless cards are on the 
table and a spade is called a spade, the cards will re- 
main stacked against the children whom we serve be- 
cause our relationships wil! continue to bog down under 
denunciations and recriminations. If we ever hope to 
develop a sense of responsibility and accountability in 
our delinquents, we cannot escape facing and working 
through our own problems in a mature and responsible 
manner. 


What Courts Have a Right to Expect of Schools 


The courts have a right to expect certain things of the 
schools. Foremost among them is a recognition by the 
schools that although a juvenile court is charged with 
the responsibility of the application of law to social situ- 
ations, such a social emphasis does not preclude the 
necessity of sound evidence and responsible prosecution 
when schools initiate petitions; that the court is re- 
strained from becoming a predatory body which can 
reach out and vic' ‘= the integrity of a home or a com- 
munity by takin. ‘arranted action. Judges have a 
right to expect that ail petitions initiated by schools will 
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be accompanied by full information about the child and 
his family as well as about the school’s efforts to help 
the child to a satisfactory adjustment. Schools must 
understand that the power of the court should be in- 
voked only after they have made various attempts to 
solve a problem by using every resource at their com- 
mand; that cases should be referred on a discriminating 
basis striking a happy medium between waiting to the 
point where a child’s situation is hopeless and referring 
on the slightest provocation. Schools must understand 
that courts can perform no miracles; that they cannot 
re-endow a child who suffers from innate deficiencies; 
and that the broad range of services so essential to dif- 
ferentiated treatment all too seldom exists in any given 
community. 

The courts have a right to expect that educators will 
continue striving to close the gap between their goals 
and their practices. The schools took a most significant 
step toward a sound approach to the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency when they shifted 
from emphasis on intellectual achievement to the exclu- 
sion of the other aspects of growth and development, 
to a philosophy of preparing children for life and living. 
Emphasis in teacher selection is still too often upon 
acquired information rather than upon ability to live 
with and teach children, and upon richness and breadth 
of experience. Although psychiatry, psychology and the 
social sciences have given us new insights and new skills 
for effective handling of behavior problems, schools are 
slow to translate these new insights into educational ac- 
tivities and procedures. 

Having served as chief probation officer of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia, the various points at which 
schools have fallen short is no sudden revelation to me. 
Whether one is examining a domestic relations, unmar- 
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ried mother’s or child’s case history, it is frequently 
apparent that the delinquency or maladjustment had its 
roots in early childhood, and that had the school pro- 
vided a broad educational program and individualized 
services, many could have been prevented from reaching 
the acute stage necessitating court action. 


Essential Factors in a Strong School Program 


An Effective Attendance Service Almost every school 
has some type of attendance service, but frequently it is 
looked upon by the school as a necessary evil and its 
performance shows vestiges of the “hookey cop.” We 
know too well that truancy is often the forerunner of 
delinquency, and that when attendance officers are not 
fully qualified their work amounts to a hit and run job 
in an attempt to railroad a pupil back to school, and 
they ride rough shod over the reasons for his truancy 
and maladjustment. An approach which is blind to causa- 
tion is wholly ineffectual if not actually destructive. For 
instance, John, a fifteen year old boy, suddenly became 
a truant and runaway. Investigation revealed that John’s 
father had deserted, that his mother had remarried and 
that there was friction between John and his stepfather. 
A court order for support had been made on John’s 
own father but the order was in arrears and the step- 
father resented having to support John. The boy con- 
sidered himself a fifth wheel in his home. Being a red- 
blooded youngster, he would not tolerate condescension 
on the part of his stepfather. He ran away, slept in 
parked autos at night and was obliged to steal his food. 
To have forced John to return to school without regard 
for the reasons for his unhappiness would only have 
embittered him and brought him to more serious delin- 
quency, and ultimately to court. By modifying John’s 
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schedule, permitting him to work half time, the school 
enabled the boy to establish his independence both emo- 
tionally and financially. This rather simple adjustment 
made with the help of the attendance officer resulted in 
the difference between day and night in his relationships 
at home. It is just such help when given at the first signs 
of delinquency which prevents a youngster from becom- 
ing deeply entrenched in a delinquent career. 

Sound attendance service can further serve as an effec- 
tive vehicle for helping boys and girls who are in con- 
flict with authority to develop a sense of self-discipline 
and respect for law. The courts have a right to expect 
schools to provide adequate service performed by pro- 
fessionally skilled personnel. 

An Expanded Counseling Service Whereas many 
children take life in their stride, others bog down at 
various points, and unless individual help is given they 
continue in their maladjustment to the point where they 
become delinquent on the one hand or neurotic on the 
other. Education on a mass production basis still pre- 
vails and teachers are limited in both the time and spe- 
cial skills required for effective counseling. 

The value of counseling is readily apparent when we 
stop to consider that a child who is failing may be re- 
tarded mentally or may be physically under par. Unless 
some adjustment is made early, he may get hopelessly 
behind and soon lose all interest in school. Adolescents 
frequently make poor choices of course of study or job 
with the result that they are misfits for the rest of their 
lives. The fact that 45 per cent of the medical discharges 
from the armed services are for psychiatric reasons in- 
dicates that too little consideration has been given to 
emotional growth and adjustment. The teacher, by vir- 
tue of the fact that she is with the child daily, comes to 
know the child’s pattern of growth and thereby can dis- 
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criminate between a growing pain on the one hand and 
a deep-seated problem which requires specific and imme- 
diate help on the other. Emotional disturbances like 
illness tend to recur and require subsequent help which 
can readily be given when a counseling service is avail- 
able and when teacher and counselor work closely to- 
gether. 

Although the services of social agencies may be avail- 
able to the schools, parents are often reluctant to use 
them. Furthermore, many problems can be readily ad- 
justed at school. If the counselor is an integral part of 
the school with which the parent is familiar, there is 
more likelihood that the child and parent will respond. 
If further specialized service is needed, the counselor 
has a full knowledge of community agencies and can 
help the parent see the necessity of taking advantage of 
such services. Thus the counselor not only offers a broad 
range of services in the school, but acts in a liaison 
capacity between school and community thereby assuring 
a coordination of efforts and full use of resources. 

Philadelphia has been fortunate in that counseling was 
officially recognized as an essential part of the public 
school service in September of 1942, and the program 
has been expanded to the point where 190 full-time coun- 
selors are now employed. Counseling has proved indis- 
pensable in Phiiadelphia in meeting the impact of the 
war. It is one of the most significant developments in 
the prevention and treatment of delinquency and is a 
must in a modern educational program. 

School-Work Program and War Production Training 
The schools have been jarred loose from their tradition 
by the war and have geared their programs more realis- 
tically to life situations. Youths, quite understandably 
motivated by the desire to contribute to the war effort, 
to earn big money, to become a part of the adult world, 
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have found education a rather poor competitor. Rather 
than closing their eyes to these natural impulses, schools 
throughout the country have met the problem by estab- 
lishing a school-work program. In Philadelphia we found 
that 50 per cent of our senior and 30 per cent of our 
junior high school students were employed after school. 
By September of 1943 we had lost approximately 25 
per cent of our senior high school pupils, most of whom 
had dropped out to take jobs. Those who were employed 
after school were working excessive hours in illegal 
occupations and were thereby jeopardizing health and 
scholastic standing. When the pressures became heavy 
and there was a choice to be made between school and 
job, they very understandably chose the job. It was to 
meet this problem that the Philadelphia schools in the 
fall of 1943 devised a school-work program whereby 
boys and girls fourteen years of age and over might 
attend school part time and work part time and receive 
credit for experience on the job toward graduation re- 
quirements. The value of the plan has been clearly 
demonstrated by greatly improved attendance on the 
part of many pupils, some of whom had been chronic 
truants, and also by a 13 per cent decline in the number 
of drop-outs that occurred in the fall of 1943 as com- 
pared with the previous year. The school-work program 
further provides a control whereby youths can gain prac- 
tical experience and the highly coveted money without 
jeopardizing their health and future education. 

The war production classes which are federally financed 
were opened to pupils fifteen and half years of age and 
over in order that they might receive trade training 
before leaving school and so be prepared to enter essen- 
tial jobs. Previously they quit school and found their 
way into non-essential jobs where they were neither 
contributing to the war effort nor earning high wages, 
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a combination of factors leading to restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction. A number of youngsters attended war pro- 
duction classes during Easter vacation despite the fact 
that regular school was not in session, an indication that 
youth will go to school if we make it interesting and 
assure them that it will prepare them for what they 
want to do. 

An After School Recreation Program Schools have 
long been in a position to provide a constructive recrea- 
tional program with their fine strategically located build- 
ings and their leadership. However school budgets have 
been limited. In Philadelphia we secured special funds 
from the mayor and City Council, and seventeen ele- 
mentary and nine junior high schools were opened after- 
noons and evenings for recreational programs. When 
as many as: 800 youngsters attend a given school in a 
single evening, the pressing need for adequate recreation 
facilities cannot be questioned. Yes, we let them jitter- 
bug—and why not? 

It is not necessary to belabor the value of recreation 
except to say it is one of the most potent educational 
tools. Boys and girls learn to give and take in informal 
groups in a way that is not possible in the formalized 
classroom. The lesson of how to live together is difficult 
to indoctrinate and comes best from first-hand experience. 
We have always known that boys and girls couldn’t be 
expected to live in a vacuum and yet our facilities have 
been woefully inadequate. 

Health and Human Relations Schools have too long 
evaded the responsibility for providing sound instruction 
about human relations and the venereal diseases. In 
the summer of 1943 a special course financed by the U. S. 
Public Health Service and conducted jointly by represen- 
tatives of the Philadelphia school system and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School was organized 
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for 35 school principals, teachers, counselors and nurses. 
The course was set up to explore the school’s role in 
providing sound social hygiene instruction and counsel- 
ing, and to provide school personnel with up-to-date in- 
formation. This coming summer the course will be 
extended to 120 persons. We are also in the process of 
revising our curricula so that sex instruction will begin 
in the elementary schools and continue through the 
twelfth grade. Needless to say, the scientific information 
is accompanied by an attempt to help students develop 
a sound attitude toward sex. The disproportionate in- 
crease in sex delinquency among school girls should 
prompt us to develop educational programs the country 
over. 

Bridging the Gap Between School and Community 
Courts have a right to expect that the schools will cast 
off their isolationist policies and become vigorous par- 
ticipants in community-wide activities. Increasing partici- 
pation in neighborhood councils and councils of social 
agencies and the like is clear evidence of school growth 
in this direction. Schools still too often heave a sigh of 
relief when troublesome boys and girls reach the end of 
the compulsory school age. They are dropped like hot 
potatoes with the hope that they will manage to come in 
‘on a wing and a prayer”’ and that by some miracle they 
will learn through hard knocks what we in schools have 
failed to teach them. It is at this very strategic point 
of leaving school in the unstable period of adolescence 
that boys and girls fall by the wayside and get into 
serious trouble. As schools we have a responsibility for 
helping these students in their transition from the rela- 
tively protected atmosphere of the classroom to the rig- 
orous demands of a workaday world. Counseling should 
extend beyond school leaving in order that these boys 
and girls may have a period in which they can find them- 
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selves and may feel free to turn to the schools for help. 
In school they have a margin of error of some 25 to 30 
per cent before they fail, whereas when they go into 
business and industry they are expected to measure up 
100 per cent. Too many find they cannot make the grade 
and become easy prey to the forces which make for crime. 


What Schools Have a Right to Expect from Courts 


Schools likewise have a right to expect certain things 
of the court. In the first place it is necessary that courts 
understand school problems. Many judges are inclined 
to judge present school practices by their own experiences 
a generation or two ago. Many things have happened 
during these intervening years. One of the most signifi- 
cant has been the nation-wide extension of the compulsory 
school age. Whereas 75 per cent of our youth now 
attend high school, less than 53 per cent attended im- 
mediately after the last war. This extension of the age 
limit has brought in a far greater range of social, mental 
and interest levels with the result that it is now not 
uncommon to have pupils with IQ’s of 55 and 60 in our 
high schools. Two decades ago these pupils dropped out 
early and found odd jobs in the community. Although 
the advancing of the compulsory school age undoubtedly 
kept many boys and girls out of trouble during the de- 
pression, it has greatly added to the problems of the 
schools because of the necessity of revising and indi- 
vidualizing courses of study without a commensurate in- 
crease in teaching personnel and special services. An 
understanding of such problems, of which there are many, 
on the part of judges is important to effective school 
and court relationships. 

The schools should be able to refer cases to courts 
with assurance that a socio-legal process will be followed 
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and that cases will be accepted with sympathetic under- 
standing instead of in a condescending spirit of taking 
over problems which the schools themselves should be 
able to handle. When schools provide adequate informa- 
tion they should also feel free to indicate the kind of 
treatment which, growing out of their individual knowl- 
edge of the child, should prove to be helpful. Many 
courts feel threatened by the very thought that a school 
should make a recommendation even by gentle implica- 
tion. Generally speaking, the court is insecure in its own 
philosophy and practice when it does not welcome all 
the help that it can obtain in a given situation. After 
all, the court sees the child at one phase of his develop- 
ment, in one segment of his life, and cannot, with the 
best qualified personnel, know and properly handle the 
case unless it takes advantage of some of the perspective 
which the schools and other agencies can offer, and a 
knowledge of the efforts which have been tried and 
which have failed. 

The schools have a further right to expect the court 
to recognize the value of the authority with which it is 
cloaked by law and to use that power constructively. 
Too often the school meets an attitude of sufferance on 
the part of the court which implies that the schools 
refer only their failures. Authority has been vested in 
the court for a purpose. Children respond to varying 
degrees of authority. The authority of the parent, the 
teacher, the principal, the attendance officer, the police- 
man, the probation officer and the judge vary in degree. 
When the child is sent from the classroom to the prin- 
cipal he is aware of a higher degree of authority. The 
moment that court proceedings are started he experiences 
for the first time an authority which can deprive him 
of his freedom as no other person with whom he has 
come into contact can do. The authority of the court 
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thereby becomes a powerful tool. When in the hands 
of fully qualified judges and probation officers it is an 
effective instrument. It might well be compared to the 
physician’s scalpel which in skillful hands makes a clean- 
cut incision facilitating the easy removal of a diseased 
organ, but in unskillful hands leaves merely an ugly 
wound over a deeper disorder. Too many probation 
officers are kindly and well-meaning but know neither 
the value of the authority they possess nor how to use 
it effectively. Probation often reduces itself to a mere 
taking of the emotional temperature without helping the 
child learn to control himself. Schools have a right to 
expect qualified probation personnel completely divorced 
from politics, who possesss the insights now available 
as a result of advances in the fields of medicine, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, social work and the social sciences. 

Prompt hearings are essential if the court is not to be 
as guilty as is the parent who always threatens but never 
follows through. Yes, the courts can contribute to defin- 
quency by delay, in that children are aided and abetted 
in their lack of respect for law and order. 

Courts have a responsibility for fully advising the 
schools of the disposition of cases. When a pupil found 
with a loaded rifle in a school locker room is placed on 
probation and returned to school by the court, the school 
may quite properly inquire about such a disposition. In 
doing so it is not questioning the wisdom of the court 
but, to insure that the school is not readmitting a pupil 
who will endanger the lives of others, is merely seeking 
further knowledge which the court may have unearthed. 
An opportunity should be provided for school personnel 
to know court philosophy and practice and not be en- 
couraged to look upon it as a holy sanctuary veiled in 
mystery. The Philadelphia schools have had for many 
years a full time liaison officer who prepares cases for 
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court, attends all hearings, and advises the schools of the 
dispositions. 

One great gap in the services which the schools hope 
wil! be filled is that of short-term institutional treatment. 
Generally speaking, there are few intermediate facilities 
between probation and correctional schools with the re- 
sult that too many children violate probation but not to 
the point where commitment to a correctional school is 
warranted. Both Pittsburgh and Toledo have houses of 
detention as an integral part of their court service where 
boys and girls are placed for a period of time for obser- 
vation and treatment with very productive results. They 
have demonstrated that depriving a child of his freedom 
for a short period of time under skilled personnel can be 
sobering to the point where the child decides within 
himself as to which road he will take. We can’t control 
the decision, but we can provide such an experience to 
sharpen for him the necessity of pulling himself together. 
Why spend millions of dollars over the country for long 
term correctional schools? Why perform a major opera- 
tion when only a minor one may be required? 

If we are to achieve mutual understanding and a 
united front, it is essential that we provide channels for 
getting together. A sporadic meeting now and then may 
help, but a duly organized and continuously operating 
committee representative of court, schools and agencies 
is the most helpful means of avoiding conflict and de- 
veloping our joint services. 


Signs of Trouble Ahead 


The extent to which boys and girls have been drawn 
into our war effort is all too well known. Millions have 
dropped out of school prematurely to take advantage 
of high wages. Hundreds of thousands have become “‘job 
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tramps” in the sense that they go from one job to an- 
other as soon as the going gets a bit tough. Easy money 
is now being proudly displayed by teen-agers. What of 
their future when thirty million or approximately one- 
half of our working population who are now in the armed 
services or engaged in war production must find jobs in 
a peacetime economy? Returning veterans and experi- 
enced workers will very properly be given preference, 
and youth will be the first to be dismissed. How will 
these youths who are in the midst of the unstable period 
of adolescence when physical and emotional changes are 
taking place, meet the crucial test of the upheaval which 
will accompany the reconversion period? Having ex- 
perienced independence and the excitement of a job they 
will not want to go back to school. On January | of this 
year the National Youth Administration breathed its last 
and there is no organized service on a nation-wide basis 
to take up the slack. 

Irreparable damage can be done to the morale and 
vigor of youth in the months that are required to secure 
appropriations and to establish a sound program. Are 
we, with our knowledge of the causes of delinquency, 
going to stand by and wait for the catastrophe to come 
upon us? Are we going to be like the young man who 
had a responsible job as signal operator on a railroad? 
After he had been on the job for a few months a very 
serious wreck occurred. In the course of the examination 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission he was asked 
to tell what happened. He explained that he was in the 
tower and looked points north and saw the Commodore 
Vanderbilt coming down the track at 90 miles an hour; 
he looked points south and saw the Twentieth Century 
Limited coming down the same track at 90 miles an hour. 
The prosecuting attorney turned to him and asked, “Tell 
us in your own words. What did you do?” He replied, 
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“T put my head in my hands and said, ‘Isn’t this a hell 
of a way to run a railroad?’”’ The signs of trouble 
ahead are unmistakable and it is our responsibility as 
schools and courts to pool our knowledge and resources 
to cushion the blow. 

School principals who confine themselves to the four 
walls of their schools letting life flow past them, and 
judges who confine themselves to their benches and robes, 
are as delinquent as are the parents whom schools blithely 
condemn and judges hale before the court on a charge 
of contributing to the delinquency of minors. We have 
a heavy job ahead of us. As judges you are influential 
people in your communities and the public will listen to 
your advice. Your courts are powerful instruments for 
good. As schools we influence the lives of nearly all 
children. Together we can safeguard the welfare of our 
children provided we understand each other and pull 
together as courts, schools and community organizations. 


“= 


Parents and Other Complainants in the 
Juvenile Court 


AustTIn L. PoRTERFIELD 


Professor of Sociology, Texas Christian University 


HE complainant in the juvenile court needs more at- 

tention than he gets because “‘it takes at least two to 
make a quarrel.” Psychology thus suggests and statis- 
tics confirm the proposition that a real factor in the 
conflict of children with a community is the community 
itself, and particularly that section of a community’s 
population which is most likely to complain. This hy- 
pothesis is supported by a study of 1500 cases of chil- 
dren whose accusers in a juvenile court could be identi- 
fied—a study which proceeded upon the assumption that, 
aside from direct descriptions of the personality of the 
complainant, we may judge by the nature of the com- 
plaints something of the nature of the person who com- 
plains. And we may conclude from our data that no 
small part of the conflict with youth grows out of the 
peevishness, rejection, impatience, irresponsibility, and 
in many cases the criminalistic attitudes of the com- 
plainant. 

On the community’s end of the quarrel with children 
are many others than parents—individuals, merchants, 
park attendants, policemen, and school principals. Our 
present emphasis, however, is upon the parents who 
originated the petitions alone or jointly with others in 
only 123 of the 1500 cases. These cases, on which our 
report is largely based, were a part of the case load of 
the court studied for the years 1931, 1933, and 1935; 
but in 1944, if we include cases of all ages referred to 
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the court, parental petitions have risen to two out of 
three cases referred. These parental petitions are oc- 
curring in an area in which on some days the number of 
divorces granted are more than 250 per cent of the 
number of marriages performed. 

Many of these references to the court are proper, but 
sweet reason and the stark facts are far from supporting 
them all. Parents frequently complain to the juvenile 
court about a child’s disobedience even though the data 
may make it very clear that the parental personality 
merits no respect. The court may say, ‘She needs guid- 
ance, not punishment,” yet the parent urges action. John 
simply won’t obey his mother, Evelyn’s hypercritical 
stepfather affirms that she is incorrigible. Frequently a 
parent says, “Since Jill won’t mind me you must send 
her to the training school.” And the courts do not al- 
ways resist. They actually do it. It used to be done in 
the court from which these studies come, but not now. 


Warren’s mother had him put in the city jail because 
he was hard to control. When he was released he told his 
parents that he would never have anything to do with them 
again. His father knocked him down and beat him severely, 
and his mother called the police who promptly put the boy 
back in jail. In the juvenile court session which followed, 
Warren begged his mother to carry out her constant threat 
to commit him to the industrial school. 


Parents whose status ought to command some respect 
and who might not be expected to refer their children 
to the juvenile authorities, nevertheless sometimes do. 


Van’s mother was a substitute school teacher. They lived 
with his aunt, her sister. One day Van refused to take a 
bath. His uncle put him in the tub with his clothes on. 
When Van fought back, his mother appeared with a leather 
strap which she applied while he was in the tub. The next 
morning an argument ensued when she was going to keep him 
out of school for playing hookey the day before. She “strapped 
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him again,” and he hit her in the face. As a result she re- 
ferred him to the juvenile court. 

The parents of a five year old girl, whose own brother was 
sexually molesting her, had a neighboring ten year old boy 
sent to the training school for the same offense. 


A child may do any number of things which will cause 
a parent to request the police or the sheriff's office to 
“lock him up for a few days, or at least to do something 


about it.” 
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Annetta found some whiskey at home and got drunk at the 
age of seven. Arnold stole some extract from a neighbor. 
His mother said, “Send him to the training school.” Sarge 
whips his sisters. Cap stays out till midnight. J. E. and 
J. B. fight one another. Alvin stole his mother’s stove and 
sold it. Melvin stole a pig from his father, who prevailed 
upon the juvneile court to commit him to the training school 
at the age of fifteen. An alcoholic parent complains that his 
daughter is “sassy.” A boy strikes his alcoholic grandfather 
with a rock. Another is abusive to his mother and his sister. 
Still another hacks up a package which his mother aims to 
send to another son. Ritchey found a pint of whiskey belong- 
ing to his father at the filling station which the boy was keep- 
ing during his father’s absence. Upon his father’s return they 
got into a row. The father complained. Two months after 
a youth’s father died, the boy wagered forty cents against a 
bottle of wine in a game of dice. His mother said she would 
send him to the training school next time. One mother com- 
plained that her boy was very troublesome and “just like his 
dad.” Another parent heard that “Jane left church one night 
and went to the school grounds with some boys.” Gaylord is 
in when his mother is out and out when his mother is in. She 
works. Jerry had a tantrum during which he jerked the tele- 
phone off the wall. Speck’s mother had him committed to the 
training school because he tried to leave town; and Mark’s 
mother committed him after he stole a gallon of gasoline. 

Among the cases appeared one of real ingratitude. It was 
the case of Zane. “We feed him well,” his parents com- 
plained, “but he insists on prowling alleys and eating out of 
garbage cans.” 


Parents who have not been active factors in the court 
appearance of their children often fail to understand 
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the significance of that experience for the child. One 
mother, on hearing that her son had been detained, 
wrote, “Keep him in jail awhile, it might do him good.” 
Another wrote, ‘Could you not send her to the training 
school without the expense of sending her back to C—? 
We just have enough to eat and that is all.” 

A father informed the juvenile officer by letter, “I can’t 
send my son any money to come home on for ready money is 
hard to get; but if he can come home I can give him a home 

. and I would be glad to have him, for I need him to help.” 
This man had more than one farm paid for. Joe’s father was 
willing to let his son stay in jail several days until he could 
get time off from work to come and see about him. The ju- 
venile authorities reminded one man that he had told them 
by telephone several days before to hold his son for further 
instructions which had not been forthcoming. Another parent 
instructed the office to “turn him loose. If he don’t come home 
he will go to the reformatory.” The court had detained Raw- 
lins in jail for six days and then released him to “go home by 
way of highway.” Still the parents wrote to say. ‘““We appreci- 
ate the court’s care of our child.” The prize should go how- 
ever to the mother who wrote, “Please give him my love and 
tell him to be a good boy,” in jail. 


One gets the impression after reading many hundreds 
of children’s cases that the popular theory of the tenaci- 
ty of a mother’s love has been overdone. More often 
than not, it is the mother who complains. Of course she 
is often a widow. The mother of one girl joined the 
father in ‘“‘being happiest when Loretta was away,” even 
if she was in jail! 


Other Complainants 


Parents are not the only persons who reject children, 
have little patience with them or time for them. Others 
than parents refer children. Individuals often complain 
justly about the treatment they have received at the 
hands of those of juvenile age; but the notes made on 
179 cases in which individuals registered complaints 
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contain evidence that those with whom the child comes 
into conflict are often themselves criminalistic, or at best 
petty, peevish and irresponsible. 


The two girls who had a fight at Herby’s tavern derived 
no wholesome influences from the environment provided by 
the complainant. Neither did the boys who tried to steal a 
gallon of whiskey from Mrs. Tweet. Jimmy’s besetting sin 
was that he “got in his auntie’s way while she was running a 
pleasure house on East Daggett.” But his trip to the training 
school was only the prelude to a later trip to the penitentiary. 
Ben had been working for Mr. Haman, driving an old com- 
pany car in which he had a collision. In response to his em- 
ployer’s request, Ben paid for the repairs, but Mr. Haman 
fired him and refused to pay his wages. For compensation 
the boy took home with him a micrometer and some other 
small things. Ben’s mother made him take them back to 
Mr. Haman, who indignantly called the police. 

Ruth shot at a complainant in defense of her mother. Peter 
and Andrew took so many of Mrs. Garcia’s beer bottles that 
she missed them. Emmett helped his father in a fight with a 
relative who stubbornly barred their way by standing ahead 
of their car. The relative reported him. And some bootleg- 
gers reported that two boys were annoying them. 

Boys “shoot nigger shooters in the stockyards,” ride horses 
without permission, get peaches and pecans off other people’s 
trees, sweep wheat leftovers out of grain cars, shine mirrors 
in people’s eyes, swear in the presence of one’s customers, steal 
melons out of a patch, “hang around a pool hall at 2 P.M.,” 
“shoot chinaberries from a nigger shooter in the city limits,” 
throw other boys down, “holler at Mr. Rafferty,” call a park 
attendant “Pistol Pete” or “Creeping Jesus’, tease an irascible 
popcorn peddler, write obscene words on a commercial sign 
at a filling station. Mrs. Whindle, “who controls her part of 
the levee,” reports boys for profanity and abuse when she is 
much more proficient in their use as she drives the boys away. 
And one highly insulted soul reported two boys for asking her 
“whether she had only nanny goats.” 


But individual citizens have no monopoly on irrespon- 
sibility and peevishness. The institutions of the com- 
munity sometimes share the same characteristics in deal- 
ing with the child offender. Merchandising establish- 
ments, for example, though possibly not peevish, are not 
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immune to the charge of irresponsibility. Two stores 
in a city of 175,000 reported 62 per cent of 216 cases of 
shoplifting in our study. 

The children of the dispossessed flock to both of these 
places in which many items are within easy reach. And 
out of these wonderlands they surreptitiously emerge 
with candy, a knife, a pair of dice, a tie, a cheap ring, 
a purse, a fountain pen, a toy car, a flash light bulb, a 
toy pistol, pistol caps, marbles, postcards, cheap brace- 
lets, locks, keys, erasers, a French harp, a fishing cork, 
flashlight batteries, rubber balloons, a rubber diaper, a 
toy airplane, paper bags, nail polish, candles, a tie clasp, 
a rubber ball, a lip stick, beads, heel taps, rubber bands, 
a yO yO, roasting ears, and cigarettes. One boy stole a 
jewsharp and was sent to the training school. From 
the same store a boy stole some marbles, and mother 
and store cooperated in sending the child to the training 
school at the age of eight years. Neither certainly did 
anything to prevent it. 

In the same area police arrest 1400 children annv- 
ally. Of the 1500 in our study, the police referred 746 
to the court, more than 500 of which I consider were 
for slight misdemeanors if delinquencies at all. More 
than one out of four children arrested by police were 
known to have landed in the city jail, but faulty records 
conceal the total number so treated. 

Children were taken to the station and many held in 
jail at least one night for “‘mooching,”’ stealing milk bot- 
tles, spark plugs, radiator caps, a tire patch, a knife, 
riding locomotives, prowling, hanging on a truck, letting 
others hang on the outside of a car, letting air out of 
tires, loafing in a pool hall, hitchhiking, fighting, picking 
up golf balls on the outside of a golf course or in the 
rough, playing cards, shooting dice—a frequent cause of 
arrest and incarceration—loitering on the street corner, 
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“playing in the street at 8:30 p.m.,” “trying to see a 
mother who is in jail,” “trying to beat their way into a 
wrestling match,” “shooting spitwads at a wrestling 
match,” and “disturbing the peace going home from a 


party.” 


Jack, fifteen years old, was accused of taking an orange at 
Whinards. When arrested, “he gave to the police a piece of 
his mind. And also at the station he administered to all a 
good cursing.” As a result a case was filed against him in the 
district court. Rip and Roy were picked up by police near 
Lake Mirth where a man was selling illegal beer. The re- 
port is that the two police “kept all but two bottles of the 
beer for evidence.” Gary and C. A. were arrested for throw- 
ing rocks at Negro houses in a city where adults may blow 
them up with bombs without the police ever apprehending the 
guilty parties even when their names are well known. And 
for shooting craps with less than a dollar in the game boys 
of tender age may find their way to jail, while gamblers of 
political and social importance may carry on without the 
slightest danger.’ 


Social Importance 


Social importance in a community is a real factor in 
determining whether a misbehaving child will be accept- 
ed or rejected by the members of the community. My 
studies of the behavior of 200 college men and 137 col- 
lege women in three different colleges and universities 
show that the average man in precollege days reports 
committing 17.6 of the 55 specific and concrete offenses 
that got 2049 boys and girls into the juvenile court in 
the same area; and the college woman reports for her 
precollege days an average of 4.7 of these offenses. No 
college student of either sex admits indulgence in fewer 
than three of the behaviors that have offended some- 
body in the community to the point of referring a child 
in the less fortunate group to the court; but not these 


1 The cases so far cited are to be found in my article, “The Complainant in the 
Juvenile Court” Sociology and Social Research January-February 1944. 
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college students. They have high impunity. Not many 
of them ever got anything but traffic tickets. 

Members of the unfavored group may be hauled into 
court because they are on a lower level in the community 
than the police who arrest them. They are of less so- 
cial importance than the clerks and managers of five- 
and-ten-cent stores who turn them in for petty shoplift- 
ing. They are no more significant socially in the com- 
munity than the neighbors, park attendants, and other 
individuals who complain against them. Hence it is not 
altogether facetious to define the juvenile delinquent as 


a friendless young person who does not live in a good home 
or in a college dormitory; who is not old enough to enter busi- 
ness or a profession for himself, or to run for the legislature; 
but who has offended some part of a rather peevish and irre- 
sponsible community, and been charged with the necessity for 
being responsible and other than peevish himself.’ 


In other words, it appears that the court child is from 
a socially unimportant family, that he is friendless, or 
often “wounded in the house of (those who ought to be) 
his friends.” Even school principals sometimes join 
the latter group. One principal, for example, reporting 
two children for staying out of school and taking some 
tablets and pencils with them, did not know that the 
father had died recently, the mother had been in bed 
several months, one of the children had tuberculosis and 
the other child had no shoes. But the college child who 
behaves in somewhat the same way as the court child 
has friends at home, at school, at church, among club 
leaders, and on the playground; and his family has many 
friends. The same peevishness and irresponsibility is 
not displayed toward him either at home or abroad as 
toward his less fortunate brother. While the parents 


1 For the comparison of the behavior of college students and children in court, 
see my ‘‘Delinquency and Its Outcome in Court and College’ American Journal 
of Sociology November 1943. 
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of the latter may be asking the court to send him to the 
training school, the parents of the former are planning 
to send the lucky boy to college. 

The cases already cited show that parents whose chil- 
dren appear in court are often real problems within 
themselves. Nothing is clearer than a vast amount of 
parental rejection of offspring. Indeed the experienced 
observer can readily develop pictures of parents by the 
responses of their children. And the study of parent- 
child relationships will some day clarify to a greater de- 
gree why some children who stand before barriers and 
become frustrated, go out of the field of normal and 
socially-acceptable striving for culturally approved val- 
ues to follow Omar’s ideal of ‘‘world-shattering,”’ while 
others go out of the field in the other direction to be- 
come the ‘“‘world-shattered.” 

As good parents, fathers and mothers accept their 
children and love them. They do not dominate them, 
overprotect them, submit to them, or reject them. But 
problem parents do one or more of these four things. 

Parents who reject the child show little or no interest 
in him, have no time for him, compare him unfavorably 
with siblings, nag him, blame him, and fail to support 
him. They give him cruel physical punishment, neglect 
his health, his clothes, and his training. They frequent- 
ly threaten to turn him out or to place him in an insti- 
tution. They did not want him at birth; they may re- 
quire hard work of him, slander him, and finally report 
him to the authorities. As a result the child steals, lies, 
suffers from enuresis, masturbates, runs away, acts diso- 
bediently, quarrels, is unhappy, destructive, lonesome, 
does poor school work, has night terrors, and finally 
joins an outside gang of his fellow sufferers, who know 
and teach him systematic patterns of delinquency; or 
they learn these systematic patterns together with him. 
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He is likely to have several of these experiences in com- 
bination. In general he is of the aggressive type. 

On the other hand the accepted child tends to be loyal 
to his family, good natured, even tempered, to sleep well, 
act courteously, and keep clean. He lives up to prom- 
ises, thinks of others because he does not have to spend 
so much time pitying himself, is straight-forward, tries 
in school, is attentive, prompt, nonprofane, obedient, 
cheerful, and successful. In general he is well adjusted. 
That is if he is not overaccepted.’ 

Charlotte Towle tells us that, “the overprotecting 
mother coddles . . . expresses undue concern and anxi- 
ety over her children on the basis of her own early de- 
privation. In this event she is completely identified 
with them and is probably endeavoring to relive in them 
a more satisfying life than was her privilege to enjoy. 
[Or this tendency to overprotect] may arise out of early 
indulgence rather than early deprivation [and may con- 
stitute a means of reliving her own satisfying child- 
hood].”’? 

But whatever the source of this parental tendency to 
overprotect, whether it comes out of deprivation, indul- 
gence, or a concealed wish to reject the child, the over- 
protecting parent cannot refuse the child’s requests, 
cares for his physical needs to an exaggerated degree, 
sleeps in the same bed with him, spends a large amount 
of time with him, pushes him ahead, gives him money, 
toys, special privileges, amuses him, gives in to him, ex- 
cuses, defends, and praises him, keeps him out of sports 
to save him from injury, protects him from “knowledge 
of the world,” chaperones him at neighborhood parties, 


1In characterizing parents’ attitudes and children’s behavior or responses in 
this paper, I have largely followed Percival M. Symonds’ The Psychology of 
Parent-Child Relationships D. Appleton-Century Company New York 1939. 


2 Charlotte Towle in symposium on “The Treatment of Behavior and Person- 
ality Problems in Children” The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry October 
1930. 
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and leads the adolescent down the street by the hand. 

The overprotected boy may become a ‘‘Mama’s boy”, 
dependent, shy, sissy, may lisp, suck his thumb, become 
restless, and withdrawn. His problems are libidinal 
and emotional. He may even become a “two-gun man”, 
a “Pretty Boy Floyd”, in protest against being a sissy. 
But he is more likely to head for the hospital for the 
mentally disordered than for the penitentiary. 

The dominating parent is very hard on the child, re- 
quires unattainable standards of excellence, regiments 
him, plans for him, threatens him, and frequently fright- 
ens him. On the other hand the submissive parent gives 
in to the child, accedes to his demands, leaves him a free 
agent in the community, and sometimes neglects or de- 
serts him. Jan, one of our cases who specialized in 
forging checks, had a father who dominated him and 
a mother who always submitted and tried to cover up 
for him. Thus parents with different attitudes make it 
very difficult for the child. 

The child of the dominating parent is more likely 
than that of the submissive one to be courteous, obedi- 
ent, modest, polite, self-conscious, interested and regu- 
lar in school, reliable, responsible, orderly, neat, and 
good mannered. But he may rebel, become aggressive, 
and find his way into the court. On the other hand, 
the child of the submissive parent is more likely than 
the first to be disobedient, irresponsible, tardy, lazy, 
selfish, stubborn, sulky, a class room nuisance, to have 
food fads, poor manners, lack interest in school, and 
defy authority." 

Children who are rejected, neglected, dominated, bul- 
lied, or submitted to are likely to get into the juvenile 
court unless kept from doing so by compensating or off- 
setting factors, such as understanding, intelligent, and 


1 Symonds, op. cit. p. 119 
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accepting friends outside the family. The same thing 
is true of children whose parents are immoral. One of 
our cases is that of a thirteen year old girl with gonor- 
rhea, whose mother, forty-four, has syphilis and goes 
out on dates with the girl at nights. It is difficult to get 
either to take the necessary treatments. 

Clearly the parents of children who get into court are 
problem parents. 


But Parents Too Have Problems 


Parents too have problems because they too are people. 
And this is true in spite of all we had to say about them 
as complainants at the beginning. Swearing at parents 
and washing one’s hands of the other man’s children is 
a popular current pastime. But parents are also social 
products. They once were children and evolved person- 
ally in evolving social situations. They still live in chang- 
ing situations and do not always know how to meet 
them. The neighborhood in which they live is a good 
one or a bad one, and they are far from having control 
over it. They have had opportunities to go to school 
little or much. In their turn they may have been re- 
jected, neglected, dominated, or unruled as children. 


They may be very poor rather than comfortable, have — 


a low rather than a high social status, be strangers in 
the community, uprooted like the Joads, or “strangers 
and afraid in a world [they] never made.” They may 
suffer unemployment, sickness, and the sting of group 
prejudice. They may know little child psychology, just 
as little home economy, and have even less insight into 
their own life-long conditionings. As a result they are 
greatly in need of help. 

No standard court any longer makes a quick judg- 
ment that the parents are impossible, or that it is no 
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use to try to adjust the child in the home and he must 
be placed in an institution or a foster home. The court 
from which these cases came no longer says such a 
thing. It is basing its present work on scientific case 
procedures so far as politics will permit. 

Indeed the hopelessness of the parental situation 
often becomes clear, but only after ample evidence is 
in. Court and clinic may find unsuspected personal re- 
sources as foundations on which to build in parents 
whom the community considers hopeless. Camera in 
hand, we wander down rows of houses pieced together 
out of debris between “the forks of the Trinity.” 
Finally we come to the thin edge of things over sandy 
trails that drop into the woodlands. And up the way 
from the woods comes a two-wheeled cart piled high 
with junk and drawn by two tiny burros driven by the 
most oddly dressed of men. Could we take his picture? 
By all means. But one picture leads to another. And 
out of his pockets with great pride he draws the like- 
nesses of his children. The oldest one, thirteen, has 
just been sent to the training school. We know that 
much when he tells his name. The others, all neglect- 
ed, have been placed by the court in an institutional 
home which does not give children back to their own 
homes very readily. In this case it is doubtful whether 
it ever can do so. The mother has deserted and the 
illiterate father is not innately gifted. But his joy is 
real over new opportunities for his children, and for 
the moment it makes a throne out of a pile of junk! 

Again, a child needs his parents in our culture, as Dr. 
James S. Plant’ has shown, not because the parent is 
what he is in status, but because he is who he is as the 
focus of the child’s belongingness. 





1Dr. James S. Plant Personality and the Cultural Pattern The Common- 
wealth Fund New York 1937 
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An older student of mine, who as a young girl dis- 
covered that her dominating foster parents were not her 
real parents, and though she carried their name they 
had never adopted her, spent years trymg to find from 
the official bureau the date of her birth and the identity 
of her parents. Finally an answer came which only 
quickened the search for further facts—‘‘Parents de- 
serted.”” Speaking in the third person, she writes: 


There was nothing in that letter to indicate their marital 
status . . . and there was nothing left for her. Then began 
a period of her life that is better left unwritten and would be 
better if it could be forgotten . . . If former revelations were 
a shock, this was the worst blow of all. If her own parents 
didn’t want her, then nobody in the world wanted her. It 
was useless to believe in ideals or even in God. She mocked 
everything that smelled of the ideal of living—home and fam- 
ily life above all. As for fidelity in human beings, she sat on 
the sidelines to watch it crumble. It just didn’t exist . 
Since, she has felt frustrated and thwarted in every undertak- 
ing . . . She’s become very self-centered and egocentric, wast- 
ing endless valuable time in self-pity . . . Yet there has been 
a deep rooted desire to find Utopia. She’s been obsessed with 
a suicidal mania and on three occasions tried to put it into 
effect. It isn’t melodrama. She’s not afraid to do it, yet she 
really doesn’t want to. 


This cultured woman has been tortured all her life by 
a desire for parents to whom she belongs. And the 
same thing is desired by many children in the juvenile 
court. 

Since children need their parents it is important that 
their home relationships be preserved for them; and 
since their parents are such important factors in their 
behavior Rogers is right when he affirms: 

“If we were to gamble on the outcome of treat- 
ment in the case of a problem or a delinquent child and 
had to base our gamble on one item alone, we would do 
best to disregard the child entirely and investigate sim- 
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ply the way in which the parents behave toward the 
youngster and the attitudes which they hold toward him.” 

Rogers was led to this conclusion by the studies of 
Helen Witmer and her students who found no improve- 
ment from the treatment of 64 per cent of clinic cases 
in which parents lacked affection for the child, but at the 
other extreme found only 3 per cent of cases unimproved 
“when a normal affectional relationship existed between 
the child and his parents.” 

According to Rogers, the means of changing parental 
attitudes are direct education, interpretation, relation- 
ship therapy and attitude therapy in psychoanalysis. 
But how far can these methods be expected to succeed? 

Margie Redman, one of our problem parents, is twen- 
ty-three years old, is fairly attractive, but is married to 
an irresponsible alcoholic and is lacking in maternal re- 
sponsibility. She half accepts but greatly neglects Jo 
Lee who is five, and totally rejects Billy Ann who is two 
and one half years old. When the latter was born the 
mother called her “that brat”, and “ugly young ’un”. 
She leaves her crying at home in the hallway at 2:00 
a.m. or lets her sleep all night in a urine soaked bed, 
while the mother is out carousing with the father or 
sometimes with another man. The court is trying to 
help her change her attitudes. She says now she is get- 
ting a divorce, will let the other man alone until the di- 
vorce is finished, then marry him and give the child a 
home. She wishes to make a complete rehabilitation in 
the hope that she will merit the custody of the baby, she 
tells her interviewer and counselor. Will she? Should 
the court think it wise even to attempt to alter either 
Mr. or Mrs. Redman’s attitudes? Rogers remarks: 

It would seem that the decision might be based on a con- 
sideration of three factors, the strength of the parent’s motive 


1 Carl R. Rogers The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child Houghton Mifflin 
Company New York 1939 p. 182 
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accepting friends outside the family. The same thing 
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out on dates with the girl at nights. It is difficult to get 
either to take the necessary treatments. 
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Parents too have problems because they too are people. 
And this is true in spite of all we had to say about them 
as complainants at the beginning. Swearing at parents 
and washing one’s hands of the other man’s children is 
a popular current pastime. But parents are also social 
products. They once were children and evolved person- 
ally in evolving social situations. They still live in chang- 
ing situations and do not always know how to meet 
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use to try to adjust the child in the home and he must 
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from which these cases came no longer says such a 
thing. It is basing its present work on scientific case 
procedures so far as politics will permit. 

Indeed the hopelessness of the parental situation 
often becomes clear, but only after ample evidence is 
in. Court and clinic may find unsuspected personal re- 
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whom the community considers hopeless. Camera in 
hand, we wander down rows of houses pieced together 
out of debris between “the forks of the Trinity.” 
Finally we come to the thin edge of things over sandy 
trails that drop into the woodlands. And up the way 
from the woods comes a two-wheeled cart piled high 
with junk and drawn by two tiny burros driven by the 
most oddly dressed of men. Could we take his picture? 
By all means. But one picture leads to another. And 
out of his pockets with great pride he draws the like- 
nesses of his children. The oldest one, thirteen, has 
just been sent to the training school. We know that 
much when he tells his name. The others, all neglect- 
ed, have been placed by the court in an institutional 
home which does not give children back to their own 
homes very readily. In this case it is doubtful whether 
it ever can do so. The mother has deserted and the 
illiterate father is not innately gifted. But his joy is 
real over new opportunities for his children, and for 
the moment it makes a throne out of a pile of junk! 

Again, a child needs his parents in our culture, as Dr. 
James S. Plant’ has shown, not because the parent is 
what he is in status, but because he is who he is as the 
focus of the child’s belongingness. 


1Dr. James S. Plant Personality and the Cultural Pattern The Common- 
wealth Fund New York 1937 
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An older student of mine, who as a young girl dis- 
covered that her dominating foster parents were not her 
real parents, and though she carried their name they 
had never adopted her, spent years trying to find from 
the official bureau the date of her birth and the identity 
of her parents. Finally an answer came which only 
quickened the search for further facts—‘‘Parents de- 
serted.”” Speaking in the third person, she writes: 


There was nothing in that letter to indicate their marital 
status . . . and there was nothing left for her. Then began 
a period of her life that is better left unwritten and would be 
better if it could be forgotten . . If former revelations were 
a shock, this was the worst blow of all. If her own parents 
didn’t want her, then nobody in the world wanted her. It 
was useless to believe in ideals or even in God. She mocked 
everything that smelled of the ideal of living—home and fam- 
ily life above all. As for fidelity in human beings, she sat on 
the sidelines to watch it crumble. It just didn’t exist . . . 
Since, she has felt frustrated and thwarted in every undertak- 
ing . . . She’s become very self-centered and egocentric, wast- 
ing endless valuable time in self-pity . . . Yet there has been 
a deep rooted desire to find Utopia. She’s been obsessed with 
a suicidal mania and on three occasions tried to put it into 
effect. It isn’t melodrama. She’s not afraid to do it, yet she 
really doesn’t want to. 


This cultured woman has been tortured all her life by 
a desire for parents to whom she belongs. And the 
same thing is desired by many children in the juvenile 
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Since children need their parents it is important that 
their home relationships be preserved for them; and 
since their parents are such important factors in their 
behavior Rogers is right when he affirms: 

“If we were to gamble on the outcome of treat- 
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ply the way in which the parents behave toward the 
youngster and the attitudes which they hold toward him.” 

Rogers was led to this conclusion by the studies of 
Helen Witmer and her students who found no improve- 
ment from the treatment of 64 per cent of clinic cases 
in which parents lacked affection for the child, but at the 
other extreme found only 3 per cent of cases unimproved 
“when a normal affectional relationship existed between 
the child and his parents.” 

According to Rogers, the means of changing parental 
attitudes are direct education, interpretation, relation- 
ship therapy and attitude therapy in psychoanalysis. 
But how far can these methods be expected to succeed? 

Margie Redman, one of our problem parents, is twen- 
ty-three years old, is fairly attractive, but is married to 
an irresponsible alcoholic and is lacking in maternal re- 
sponsibility. She half accepts but greatly neglects Jo 
Lee who is five, and totally rejects Billy Ann who is two 
and one half years old. When the latter was born the 
mother called her “that brat’, and “ugly young ‘un’. 
She leaves her crying at home in the hallway at 2:00 
a.m. or lets her sleep all night in a urine soaked bed, 
while the mother is out carousing with the father or 
sometimes with another man. The court is trying to 
help her change her attitudes. She says now she is get- 
ting a divorce, will let the other man alone until the di- 
vorce is finished, then marry him and give the child a 
home. She wishes to make a complete rehabilitation in 
the hope that she will merit the custody of the baby, she 
tells her interviewer and counselor. Will she? Should 
the court think it wise even to attempt to alter either 
Mr. or Mrs. Redman’s attitudes? Rogers remarks: 


It would seem that the decision might be based on a con- 
sideration of three factors, the strength of the parent’s motive 


1 Carl R. Rogers The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child Houghton Miffiin 
Company New York 1939 p. 182 
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for change, the degree of personal need which the attitude 
fills, and to some extent upon the learning ability of the 
parents.” 


If these criteria indicate that the needed adjustments 
cannot be attained in the child’s own home, the clinic 
and the court then proceed to place the child in a foster 
home, an adoptive home, or an institution. 

Finally we may observe that parents need help: 1) 
with human nature, 2) with their own childhood, 3) 
with one another, 4) with their children, and 5) with 
and from the community. Parents need help with an 
understanding of human nature as the source of all 
other needed understandings. They need help with their 
own childhood to give them an appreciation of their own 
present outlook, habits and attitudes toward one an- 
other and their children. They need help with one an- 
other because their relations are a powerful factor in 
the responses of their children. And they need help 
from the community to become rooted in it, accepted by 
it, and a part of it. 

The function of the juvenile court in its dealings with 
parents is, as I conceive it, not to ‘crack down” on them, 
but to make itself a factor in obtaining this help. Its 
internal constitution, its jurisdiction over adults both 
inside and outside the family; its associations with other 
community agencies; and its responsibility for educating 
the community as a whole, all should be focused on the 
family viewed as a whole evolving in the community. 

Real estate men, for example, might finally be taught 
the probable effects upon both parents and children of a 
tenement or a shack supplied with “running cat and dog 
but no running water.” The first two runners often 
just naturally evolve in family situations without the 
favorable factor represented by the latter. And per- 


1Jbid., p. 211 
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haps government and business could be warned that the 
needless shifting of families of employees to all points 
of the compass not only adds to the vast amount of the 
parental rejection of children but to the mutual disown- 
ing of both communities and families. In the words of 
Stephen Leacock: 


I wish I could remember 

The house where I was born 

And the little window where perhaps 

The sun peeped in at morn. 

But father can’t remember 

And mother can’t recall 

Where they lived in that December— 

If it was a house at all. 

It may have been a boarding house 

Or a family hotel, 

A flat or a tenement; 

It’s very hard to tell. 

There’s only one thing certain from my questioning as yet, 
Wherever I was born it was a matter of regret. 


Seriously, my mind is not wandering. The juvenile 
court is built too near the dam where the human stream 
flows over; and it must educate the community to the 
fact that rejected children down stream come out of re- 
jected parents and families up stream. The court’s work 
will be lessened by social reconstruction; and its treat- 


ments made more effective by greater community co- 
operation. 


1 Quoted | from Harper's Magazine July 1927 by Nels Anderson and pene Cc. 
Lindeman in Urban Sociology Alfred A. Knopf New York 1928 p. 335 
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ITH the body of a child and the experience of 

a woman, our delinquent girl enters the inter- 
viewing room either sullen, poised, defeated, or defen- 
sive. She may not know the name of the president of 
the United States, or she may rate a mentality higher 
than that of her interviewer. No matter how stupid 
or how intelligent, this adolescent usually succeeds in 
building up a defense that in sagacity equals our own— 
for we all develop techniques of self-protection that in- 
sure us our privacy. In her case, defense and a refusal 
to talk may mean escape from a long probationary pe- 
riod or a commitment to an industrial school. 

Particularly are we blocked when we ask direct ques- 
tions regarding this girl’s sex experiences. And why 
not? Why should she tell us something of shocking 
import, something that will precipitate her into revela- 
tions which she knows will meet adult disapproval? In- 
stead our girl evades, lies or grudgingly admits one boy 
when there may have been ten. 

An ineffective worker will threaten a medical exami- 
nation, thus perhaps gaining the desired information 
through fear. An understanding interviewer will note 
the blocking, pass it by for the moment, and be con- 
scious only of one thing—that this adolescent has di- 
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gressed, has shown a weakness of will, has found sex 
experience an emotional outlet. That’s enough to en- 
list our interest and to constitute a challenge. 

Contacts, places, numbers of boys and men—answers 
to these questions are relatively unimportant in the first 
interview. Later on after the girl’s fear and antagonism 
have passed, these facts will be volunteered or at least 
consciously acknowleged. All too frequently the im- 
portance of exact information is overemphasized at any 
point in our relationship with the girl. In an overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases the girl who comes into the ju- 
venile court (sometimes as young as twelve) plus all her 
other offenses, is either a chronic sex offender or has 
experimented along sex lines. 


Some years ago before we differentiated between the 
offense as such and the circumstances surrounding that 
offense, the acknowledgment of sex experience consti- 
tuted the classifying index of our case, and very often 
clouded our judgment and made treatment valueless. 
Now we consider this experimentation with sex a break 
in the girl’s behavior to be accepted and treated as we 
would any other departure from the norm—truancy, 
running away, stealing, all the major and minor offenses 
juveniles so frequently commit. 

With the aid of psychologists, psychiatrists, school 
and family histories, we can better understand the girl's 
attitude, her behavior while being detained, her articu- 
lateness, her repressions, her discussion of sex practices. 
All these and many more avenues will open up to the 
acquisitive worker intent upon finding the reasons why. 
Our work with juveniles will be spineless and ineffective 
if we underestimate the importance of the undercur- 
rents, family loyalties, jealousies, attitudes of defeat, 
resentment, frustration, and hopelessness. 

The phrase “sex offender,” at best a general term, is 
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meaningless and lacking in diagnostic importance if we 
probation officers do not make ourselves think clearly 
enough, investigate expertly enough to discover the mo- 
tivating causes of this conduct irregularity. As we work 
with sex offenders, activities, including every phase from 
sex play to complete sex experience, may be classified 
under the following general headings. Even if we sense 
our own inability in arriving at a classification, the very 
act of trying will crystallize our thinking and make for 
a more effective handling of the individual child. 

1) There’s the uninhibited girl with a normal sex 
desire to whom we can occasionally offer something that 
is emotionally constructive. But no social worker with 
girls has the illusion that a poor substitution is really 
effective—knitting instead of a caress, supervised group 
recreation instead of the thrill of being loved. These 
inadequate substitutions fail unless we are patient and 
understanding enough to realize that changing a habit 
pattern involves much time, months of it; that we must 
possess the vision to anticipate the girl’s boredom and 
occasional lapses; that we must offer her something tem- 
porarily diverting and emotionally satisfying. 

Personally I have felt gratified when my promiscuous 
sex offender “brushed off” five or six boys and concen- 
trated upon one; at least we had made her selective and 
there remained the chance that the one might later be 
eliminated altogether. 


2) There’s the young sex delinquent who has had 
no sex instruction, the girl whose parents, inarticulate, 
indifferent, or ashamed have prepared a fertile field for 
gutter information, obscenity, and later, satisfied curi- 
osity. 

In a nearby jail sits a man whose noble business it was 
to sort obscenities—what to sell the six year old—the 
ten—the fifteen. He is one of a group of lascivious con- 
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tributors to delinquency who helped originate the idea of 
substituting on vile picture postcards of degenerate acts, 
the faces of children instead of adults—“greater appeal,” 
we can hear him remark. 

In these cases needing sex instruction we are wisely 
assisted by our Social Hygiene Society, whose woman 
consultant educates the uninformed and tries to change 
the distorted ideas of the misinformed. Even the high- 
ly promiscuous sex offender can benefit from this con- 


tact and learn to give the sex relationship a wholesome 
interpretation. 


We feel that giving sex instruction properly calls for 
special study, but where no specially qualified agency ex- 
ists an interested and sympathetic worker with girls can 
prepare herself for this phase of her work. Sometimes 
a socially minded physician can be very helpful. 

Incidentally there are men and women probation off- 
cers who could benefit by special instruction along sex 
lines—workers whose minds still carry shock, sin hang- 
overs, and a yen to talk a child out of an, undesirable 
situation. They remind me of the remark of Jimmy, 
just emerging from our psychological laboratory after 
a mental test, “They sure wrap a fellow up in a hell of 
a lot of talk around here.” 


I am reminded of a girl of twelve whose mother 
threatened to withdraw her daughter from school if so- 
cial hygiene were to be included in the curriculum. This 
child associated with the neighbor boy, seventeen, living 
next door. He ran in and out of her home continuously. 
One night when her mother was attending a PTA meet- 
ing where she expounded her views on sex instruction, 
this growing boy and immature girl were left alone. He 


told her that when a boy and girl liked each other this 
act occurred. 


Months later when the bewildered child went to the 
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delivery room, she held in her arms her favorite doll, 
relegated to the foot of the bed when the real baby 
came. A twelve year old victim of a boy knowing 
nothing but an instinctive drive, and an ignorant bigoted 
mother. 

I recall too the girl who did a Gypsy Rose Lee act 
for her boy friend. A note to her girl friend written 
after a trip with her parents read: 

“We were living at the hotel. Boy, did we have a 
hell of a time! Boy, what a time! May and I went out 
with hundreds of soldiers this summer. One girl likes 
my Pop—she comes up every night to see him. Boy, 
what a hell of a life I’m having!” 

This girl, fourteen, of normal intelligence, with a 
“Pop” who would have died rather than be guilty of 
an affair, lived in a lovely home, went to church, and 
was never out after eight p.m. alone. She had had no 
actual sex experience for all her apparent sophistication. 
Her mother, married at seventeen, acknowledged a feel- 
ing of guilt regarding sex expression. This serious prob- 
lem was easily met by sane sex instruction. 

So we workers must sense potentialities and try to 
recognize the critical moment when a girl is ready to go 
from curiosity into actuality. 

3) There’s the girl discouraged over life in general, 
the girl whom war in its aggravated tensions has de- 
pressed and made careless. 

“‘What’s the use?” is her response when a new be- 
havior pattern is suggested. “If the whole world has 
gone mad there’s little point in trying to plan any future 
—we’re sunk.” And to her number may be added many 
whose sex attachments are due directly to distorted ideas 
of patriotism and emotional responses to the tensions 
of war. 


Again the reasons for discouragement may be inde- 
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finable and difficult of interpretation. We have the girl 
with immoral parents, the girl with no physical attrac- 
tions, unpopular and unloved, who is the product of bad 
heredity and looks ahead to a hopeless future. 

At ten Betty was found in a shack indulging in sex 
play with boys and girls her own age. At fourteen she 
ran away, lived with an old man whose birthdate pre- 
ceded hers by half a century. Later she was found with 
two drunken boys, arrested, held in a Kentucky jail, and 
subsequently returned home for disposition. 

A Child Guidance Clinic study was made in an effort 
to find out why Betty was indifferent to every construc- 
tive suggestion or plan, why she had the fatalistic view- 
point of an adult, disillusioned, and unhappy. 

Let’s turn the calendar back a few years. Betty’s 
grandmother ran a house of prostitution and Betty’s 
mother was one of her girls. This grandmother, threat- 
ened by the juvenile court, sent her daughter, then only 
twelve, to St. Louis to marry a man of forty-three who 
had advertised in a matrimonial paper for a wife. This 
man was a non-provider and an epileptic. After his death 
Betty’s mother married a bigamist who was committed 
to the reformatory for being so careless about his numer- 
ous wives. 

The mother of our girl was low mentally, highly emo- 
tional, and indulged in drunken brawls, while the step- 
father was a drug addict and psychotic. 

Incidentally, Betty when two years of age had slept 
with her stepfather’s father and had been misused sex- 
ually. 

Betty’s bad heredity included a malnourished body 
plus congenital syphilis. Her environment spelled rejec- 
tion, insecurity, instability. In her family were immoral- 
ity, psychosis, alcoholism, drug addiction, instability, 
possible epilepsy, syphilis, all these and more. Yet in 
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spite of all this Betty had an intelligence quotient of 
125. Is it any wonder that she escaped into sex delin- 
quency, promiscuous, unlimited and apparently incurable? 
Here was a conflict resulting in complete tragedy. 

4) There’s the sex delinquent with conflicting desires. 
On one side of Peggy’s ledger we read high average 
mentality, imagination, and superior language ability. 
She preferred Tennyson and Browning (quoting many 
passages) to “trashy confession magazines.” She was 
theoretically religious, of Quaker faith, a dreamer, for- 
giving and responsive. Peggy confessed to suggestibility, 
impatience with authority, spells of depression, and in 
turn periods of heightened activity when she “could not 
understand why she acted as she did.” 

When Peggy was a baby her mother, interested in 
many men, deserted the family while her blind musician 
father escaped an involved family situation by dying. 
Peggy’s two sisters were adopted and never again seen. 
Peggy was raised by an exceptionally fine aunt whose 
religious principles made her almost a fanatic about obed- 
ience and morality. 

For stealing and indulging in sex practices at the age 
of twelve, Peggy was committed to a nearby state indus- 
trial school. Running away to our city, this girl of high 
average ability indulged in indiscriminate sex activity 
with a number of low-down men, one an ex-convict, who 
fed the girl marihuana cigarettes and tried to enter her 
in a house of prostitution. 

In our city ninety-six hours, Peggy spent that time 
intoxicated, giving herself to one man after another, and 
making no distinction between normal and abnormal sex 
practices. She was beaten up by one of her men callers 
whose name she never did know. 

What made Peggy, whose voice thrilled when she 
quoted Browning and Shakespeare, whose background 
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was one of decency and religious faith, whose intelligence 
carried promise, swing to the depths of sex indulgence 
and degeneracy? Here is a case for the psychiatrist. 

We quote this striking case, not because it is typical, 
but because in modified form we have many delinquent 
girls who resemble Peggy—girls struggling with deep 
seated conflicts, little understood by either themselves or 
their probation officers. 

We adults are in conflict too. Taught to respect life, 
we gloat over enemy casualty lists. Realizing the de- 
structive effect of hatred we spend many of our waking 
hours hating certain groups for the things they do. How 
can we expect silly little adolescent girls to be anything 
but overwhelmed by conflicts that sweep them from a 
possible wholesome adolescence into varied sex experi- 
ences, neither understood nor controlled. 

5) There’s the sex delinquent on the make, the girl 
who “sells out” as distinguished from the casual sex 
offender seeking a thrill. The Social Protection group 
tells us that from eighty to eighty-eight per cent of the 
contacts reported by our diseased service men are not 
made within the prostitute group but originate from 
contacts with little girl ‘“‘pick-ups’’ living on the hilltops 
or down in the dumps—an overwhelming arraignment 
against wartime society. 

If we social workers could discover the young girl 
the first time she reaches out for money, some good 
might be accomplished. As the habit pattern becomes 
fixed her chances of rehabilitation become proportion- 
ately less. 

Frankly, we have an exceedingly small number of 
confirmed prostitutes reported to our court. Our girls 
as a rule have one answer to a proposition, and it isn’t 
“no.” They are patriotic, accommodating, and eager. 
At that, we must everlastingly keep in mind the fact 
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that many young sex offenders are potential prostitutes 
and deserve all the expert services the community and 
courts have to offer. 

6) There’s the sex delinquent who longs for love and 
affection, who rushes from a sordid home into the arms 
of her lover, the rejected child yearning to belong. This 
group constitutes a bkarge number of our complaints. 
Appreciation of these girls as individuals, encourage- 
ment, placement in different surroundings, intelligent 
personal guidance is often extremely fruitful of results. 

7) There's the rare type of case, the girl with glandu- 
lar dysfunction, the girl whose record carries the word 
“hypergonadism,” and whose case is one for a glandular 
therapist. Many a girl is sacrificed because a worker 
fails to recognize the limitations of her service, or the 
contributions made available by science. 


Individual Differences 


Classifications may vary as cases vary, but one thing 
we do know—sex delinquents should not be “lumped”’ 
as sex delinquents. Each girl after thoughtful research 
and diagnosis will fall into a particular category. Effect- 
ing this differentiation will help us discover the moti- 
vating causes, and only then will our case begin to assume 
reality and to take on the possibilities of success. 

Between the young adolescent, intimate with one boy, 
convinced that she has solved the mystery of existence, 
and the seasoned sophisticate from whose ready-made 
lips issue vulgarities and obscenities, lies the great group 
of sex delinquents awaiting your skills, techniques, toler- 
ance, and understanding. 

Marilyn, untrained in any line of work, and possessing 
a few tricks to attract men, coolly decided upon prosti- 
tution as a means of supporting her mother and herself. 
When our interview ended this girl gave me a most 
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disconcerting moment. With her eyes looking straight 
into mine, unconsciously she sounded a challenge to social 
service. “If you don’t like what we do, what have you 
to offer as a substitute?’ Added to her voice were the 
voices of thousands and thousands of America’s young 
girls asking the same question. 
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The Juvenile Delinquent Meets Case Work 


CLINTON W. ARESON 


Superintendent, State Agricultural and Industrial School 
Industry, New York 


ASSUME that we have a reasonably common under- 
standing of case work and I shall not attempt to 
describe its varieties. I shall discuss it as the effort of 
various agencies to follow through a section of a boy’s 
life course and affect it for the better, whether the means 
employed be manipulation of his environment or ex- 
tended psychotherapy. I shall comment on peculiarities 
of the case work process as applied by juvenile courts 
and as part of the program of training schools for juve- 
niles, with their special assets and handicaps, and on 
relation of this process to the after-care or parole prac- 
tice of case work with adolescents on the threshold of 
full participation in community life. 

Some years ago a student in training in the Cleve- 
land Humane Society, of which I was then executive, 
terminated her course by marriage and went to live in 
a small town in Oklahoma. After some months she 
wrote that she was enjoying the new setting very much, 
and had become a member of the local Ladies’ Aid with 
some responsibility for their welfare program. Her most 
interesting experience however was practicing case work 
in a community where there were no trained clients! In 
Cleveland she had found them sophisticated. 

Practically all of our boys are more or less trained 
clients. It is a characteristic they have in common. All 
have been dealt with by social agencies or school staffs 
or clinic staffs or by foster home placement workers. 
And each one has experienced case work as exemplified 
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by the courts and their probation staffs. Case work in 
the institution therefore makes us but one more in a pro- 
cession through the boy’s life and we would do well to 
remember that he learns something from each passerby. 

Sometimes he has learned what it was intended that 
he should, with the result that he and his family have 
been improved, his commitment offense being but an 
accident. But in a fair proportion of instances, what he 
has learned has not been what was intended. He comes 
to us with a fair knowledge of how to talk acceptably 
to a case worker or a cottage supervisor or a superin- 
tendent. Many of our questions are old stuff to him to 
which he had the answers long before he made our 
acquaintance. Although the natural impulse of any boy 
in his position is to give an answer calculated to please 
the person in authority, not infrequently we find him 
quite skeptical. He has been ‘‘case-worked,” as some of 
our amateur colleagues phrase it. 

As a matter of fact his training in absorbing or re- 
sisting influence brought to bear by adults outside of his 
own family may antedate even his case work experience. 
He may have gone to Sunday school, so that from a 
tender age he has been accustomed to those moralistic 
urgings which certain court and institution personnel be- 
lieve appropriate. He may also have been admonished 
by policemen in somewhat different terms. An ambula- 
tory clinic may occasionally have visited his home town 
when he began to have trouble in school and before he 
had to stand in front of the judge. All this and more 
too is part of his experience when, after several previous 
appearances and periods on probation, he comes again 
into court and the judge concludes that he ought to be 
committed to a training school. With these variegated 
influences in his past the boy is delivered to us. 

It was suggested that this paper should say some- 
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thing about a continuity of case work flowing from the 
community through the training school and back into 
community adjustment. The theme is attractive. How- 
ever, a touch of skepticism on our part might be in order 
before we assume that continuity of case work, as the 
boy has seen it practiced, is what we want. Quite ob- 
viously in a high proportion of instances case work which 
the boy has met up to the time of his commitment has 
not commended itself to him—that is to say it has failed. 
Without being captious therefore, I think one might 
question the desirability of continuing an experience which 
the boy has reason to believe has not benefited him. A 
difference in style and method at least might well be 
indicated. 

One recognizes, of course, that there are great con- 
trasts in the uses made of case work. In my last con- 
versation with Grace Abbott she told me how much one 
of her colleagues had been impressed with a probation 
officer’s presentation of a case in the Domestic Relations 
Court in New York. The extent to which the judge ex- 
pected the probation officer to elaborate on the social 
and personal diagnosis of the boy, and the careful dis- 
cussion of case work factors which ensued between the 
two, was a new experience to her. I gathered from Miss 
Abbott’s remarks that case work by a probation officer 
did not always fare so well in a judicial hearing. 


The Institution’s First Need 


But the boy often comes to us with a real disability, 
namely the abbreviated material furnished by courts to 
the institution. Usually this includes a copy of the in- 
itial investigation by that department and almost noth- 
ing of the case work experience with the boy while he 
was under supervision. There is likely to be an ade- 
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quate description of surface causes for the commitment, 
a picture of family failure and quite explicit information 
about offenses. But in the experience of our institution, 
out of fifty-five courts only two or three regularly send 
a resume of their probation supervision, and ten or twelve 
others transmit agency, clinic and similar material. 

With these exceptions we commonly receive no inter- 
pretation of the meaning which all of these contacts, 
efforts and techniques have had for the boy himself. 
This may be known to someone in the case work pro- 
cession but is ordinarily not stated. A picture of the per- 
sonality of the boy, and of course of his family, is fre- 
quently absent except in those uncomplicated cases where 
symptoms of overt behavior may help us to guess what 
sort of boy he is. (This might lead one to question what 
the basis of continuity would be in the case work process. ) 

We are fortunate in being able to repair some of this 
lack through the service of our parole officers who make 
supplementary investigations in a large proportion of 
commitments. When we are normally staffed we thus 
secure a picture of individuals which we have not re- 
ceived from the case work agencies who previously knew 
the boy. 

It is at this point, then, that the institution takes over 
and begins to exert what influence it may on the life 
course of the young delinquent. I can only speak of my 
own knowledge and would not attempt to generalize. I 
am also quite prepared not to expect agreement in what 
follows. Our observation is that during the initial period 
we discover a boy who has been expelled by authority 
from his family and his home town, with the result that 
usually he is hostile or frightened. Very often he arrives 
convinced that this is punishment. In fact, the dialogue 
which goes on between boy and judge in some courts 
can leave him with no other impression. Other judges 
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take pains to give a truer impression of what commit- 
ment should mean. But the weight of family and boy- 
hood opinion is on the side of penalty. When he is turned 
over to court attaches or deputy sheriffs for transfer to 
the school, this popular notion is frequently confirmed. 
He may have absorbed an idea of successful probation 
as a ritual satisfied by occasional reporting to a proba- 
tion officer, which is terminated by reappearance in court 
and discharge from supervision with a kindly homily from 
the bench. 

He is almost sure to have had conflict about school. 
If he is not as bright as his fellows or the disorganization 
of his family has been transmitted to him, he has not 
been teacher’s favorite and has been made to feel this. 
And in a surprising number of instances, when we come 
to know the boy we find a sense of guilt. To be sure 
this will be concealed by an indifferent exterior, by bra- 
vado, but very often it is there, mixed with disgust at 
being caught. 

Our case work subject is very commonly not in the 
best of physical condition. Observing him at simple work 
tasks and in the reception cottage, we try to make a guess 
at the motivations which inspire his more obvious con- 
duct. Our psychologist and sometimes our psychiatrist 
make their analyses, and at this point we endeavor to 
decide what his program of training and reeducation will 
include while he is with us. Before he goes to his per- 
manent cottage and into a regular program he has a 
conversation with the superintendent, who not only en- 
deavors to point out a few avenues to success, but also 
invites questions—and sometimes gets them. 

All this procedure is encompassed in rather brief time. 
In some institutions the initial period is considerably ex- 
tended before the permanent assignment is made, and I 
presume that in consequence fewer subsequent changes 
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in program assignment or cottage residence may be made. 
I have described this procedure briefly because I think 
it is an integral part of case work practice in an institu- 
tion, but I shall not describe in any detail the various 
mechanisms that may be used to follow the individual in 
the institution and to affect his progress. 

Each case worker in our institution carries an assigned 
load, much as a worker in a community agency carries 
an assigned case load of children in foster homes. A 
case work advisor to cottage groups may function in 
other programs and psychiatric interviews may be in- 
terspersed, when we are fortunate enough to have the 
service. 


Cottage and Staff Relationships 


For a moment I wish to speak of cottage relationships, 
and note some of their plus and minus values. Perhaps 
the largest asset is that difficult boys live with people 
who are accustomed to boys and are patient. A frequent 
dilemma of the foster home agency is the lack of en- 
durance of the foster family when a child is persistently 
and apparently irrationally incorrigible. The child may 
lose his foster home, and so may the agency. 

Cottage parents do not quit. Once in a while we wish 
they would, but on the whole they provide a stable set- 
ting on which a case work service can rely today, tomor- 
row and next month. Moreover, as they become ex- 
perienced, (a goal much desired in foster homes as well) 
they develop insight. If they are well balanced individ- 
uals or have the benefit of acceptable instruction, native 
insight becomes informed insight which makes a valuable 
contribution to the case work process. Every training 
school superintendent values the work of such persons 
on his staff and their relationships with the boys under 
their care. They frequently have a shrewd judgment 
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which seems to be instinctive as to the progress and 
potentialities of boys whom they have come to know. 
An excellent discussion of these values may be found in 
a reprint of a paper entitled, “The Cottage Parent- 
Child Relationship in the ‘Home Life’ of a Training 
School,” by R. L. Jenkins, M.D.* Dr. Jenkins was for- 
merly psychiatrist in charge of the clinic at the New 
York State Training School for Boys and is now direc- 
tor of the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 
Somewhat less obviously, but none the less truly, the 
instructors, teachers and other personnel can make con- 
tributions to case work understanding and treatment. 
Institution administrators who in the end frame a 
boy’s program, estimate his progress, and decide when he 
is to go on parole, at best see him infrequently. Therefore 
they are helped by being able to depend on stable obser- 
vation and judgment. If these opinions include preju- 
dices, they become acquainted with the prejudices and 
can allow for them. The case worker who links admin- 
istration and boy also takes into account the outcome of 
these relationships, both from the side of the staff and 
the boy. Parole success depends on community adjust- 
ment after the individual has changed the motivations 
and behavior which caused his commitment. The esti- 
mate of his associates, the staff and the other boys, is a 
definite guide to the extent to which change has occurred. 
It would be difficult for the case worker to estimate these 
factors without such collateral assistance. Remember 
that this boy comes to the institution as more or less a 
trained client. He may easily come to look on the case 
worker as the key to his release, and out of his past ex- 
perience he endeavors to make the best case for himself 
that he can. In any event, his attitude is bound to be 


colored by one large fact that in my opinion is all too 


1Reprinted from the Proceedings of the National Association of Training Schools, 
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frequently glossed over in discussions of case work in 
such a setting. These boys are in custody, and however 
much that fact may be disregarded by those who write 
on training school programs, it is never forgotten by 
the boy. I recall one youngster, for example, whose ex- 
planation of running away was simply: “I wanted to put 
my foot on free land.” 

{ do not mean that they retain a burning resentment 
of their custody or feel unceasing restraint, for that 
would not be true, but the ever-present question is, “When 
am I going to be paroled?’ “When am I going home?” 
You may be quite certain that in the interview with the 
case worker or the clinic manager or the superintendent, 
this is the heart of his concern. We all know that even 
well-trained case workers and psychiatrists do not de- 
pend wholly on the face-to-face interview. Consequently 
a real contribution to the case work process is made by 
members of the staff who understand what behavior 
means in day-to-day relations when the boy is not con- 
centrating on the impression he can make. 


The Case Worker's Position 


A word should be said at this point about the position 
of the case worker in the institution organization. Ex- 
cellent material has been written on the subject so that 
it is not necessary to discuss it at length, but we may 
note that his position is a distinctive one. The boy is 
in custody. Custody is emphasized by some staff mem- 
bers more than others because of their positions. The 
case worker moves about somewhat as a free lance, or 
at least seems to the boy to be such. If he permits the 
impression that he is in some way in a special relation 
to the boy’s hope of release, he can very quickly 
detach a boy’s allegiance from those he lives or asso- 
ciates with, while at the same time he cannot provide a 
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satisfactory substitute. The result of this is that what- 
ever values there may be in group life and day-by-day 
associations are missed by the boy whose thought and 
attention are turned to the next possible interview with 
the case worker. If on the other hand, the case worker 
presents himself as but one of the elements of the pro- 
gram, he may be tagged in the youngster’s mind with 
the same factors of custody and restraint no matter 
how mild they may be. Restraint is considered to be a 
handicap in the practice of case work. 

Consequently an institution provides assets to work 
with, and stability of environment and persons that the 
case worker in the community cannot enjoy. Yet it de- 
mands of the practitioner a balanced judgment in per- 
formance. 


Public Opinion in the School 


A special public opinion must be reckoned with—the 
public opinion among the boys. This may be in some 
degree a reflection of staff opinion but not completely. 
The boy who comes to a training school nowadays has 
gathered up more experience of antisocial ways and 
means from his associations, from the newspapers, the 
movies and the radio than was the case a generation ago. 
He is in his adolescence, a period in which adults are 
looked down upon and healthy youths are beginning to 
break away from home in acceptable ways. And he is a 
trained client. 

He and his contemporaries therefore are quite capable 
of having their own public opinion. This is generally 
not hostile to the administration, but it is very watchful. 
It includes of course condemnation of “rats” and 
“stooges,” but it also commends what it thinks are adult 
virtues. First and foremost is the idea of fairness, a 
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sort of evenhanded treatment which disregards peculiari- 
ties among the boys. 

I recall one quite repressive cottage regime which was 
investigated in interviews conducted by our psychiatrist 
with all of the boys. This was done with the agreement 
of the housefather and resulted in considerable loosen- 
ing of routine. The most interesting observation to me 
was that while some of the boys were quite uncomfort- 
able, and from our point of view ill-adapted to this re- 
gime, none asked to be transferred and all without excep- 
tion commended the fairness of the housefather. We 
knew that residence in this cottage was a hard experience 
for some of the boys, but it was interesting that all ap- 
plauded this characteristic of the treatment. 

You can readily see that the practice of case work in 
this setting would necessarily not accord with those ideas 
of development and expression with which we properly 
desire to guide a growing personality. Part of this public 
opinion is expressed regarding parole, which is distinctly 
a portion of the case work process. The boys watch who 
goes on parole and they know to a day which boy has 
gone earlier and which one is held later. They not un- 
naturally think in terms of time; many members of their 
families have “done time.” 


Anyway, time is a factor in the growth and maturing 
of adolescents and not infrequently a successful outcome 
can be attributed to little else than good food and rea- 
sonably agreeable people, plus the passage of time. It 
has been our observation that many delinquent boys are 
quite immature physically as well as infantile emotionally. 
It takes time as well as medical supervision to overcome 
the physical immaturity and I presume none of us quite 
knows to what extent emotional immaturity goes along. 

The boys do not think of themselves as receiving in- 
dividual treatment even though they may be told this 
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from the day of their arrival. In an institution not for 
delinquents, one cottage group of girls included a defi- 
nitely neurotic child. The houseparents were exception- 
ally able. The housefather was taking his doctorate in 
psychology at a nearby university and the housemother 
was a college woman. They endeavored to explain to the 
girls that one child was sick and had to be treated some- 
what differently. 

One morning there was a knock on the door of the 
staff quarters and when the housefather responded, half 
a dozen girls fell on him with finger nails and fists. They 
could not endure the thought that this child should be 
the subject of special treatment and their resentment was 
so serious that the houseparents had to be replaced. 

The individualizations of case work therefore must 
be very adroitly managed if they are not, first, to put 
the client in a prejudiced position among his fellows; 
and second, to brand the case worker as a dispenser of 
special privilege. 

That case work can be done in an institution is abund- 
antly attested by many articles, and we practice it through 
the medium of contact with instructors, teachers, house- 
parents, as well as case work interviews with a limited 
number of specially disturbed or involved boys. Ideally 
of course a case work point of view should enlighten the 
entire staff, just as we are frequently told that a psy- 
chiatric point of view should be that of any person who 
works with children. Transmission of this point of view 
is one of the important tasks of any modern administra- 
tion and case work service. 


Continuation in Parole 


If the living experience of the boy in a coordinated 
program is understood even partly in case work terms, 
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then there is good material to be carried over into the 
parole situation. I have always considered our institu- 
tion fortunate in having its own parole staff integrated 
with the policies and administration of the institution. 

We have observed that at the time of a boy’s com- 
mitment there is a severe break in what might be con- 
tinuity. It would be highly undesirable to have another 
sharp break at the crucial time when a boy leaves the 
institution and passes back to the community, most often 
to his own home. It helps materially to have the family 
and the boy acquainted with the parole officer, with 
whose knowledge and supervision he will endeavor to 
readjust. 

The contacts of the parole officer should be maintained 
through the period of residence at the institution with 
some accelleration toward the parole date, and should 
mclude the service of community agencies if necessary 
for the rehabilitation, the relocation and improvement 
of the family to which the boy will return. His progress 
in the institution should be at all times known to the 
parole officer who receives copies of progress reports as 
summarized at review periods. 

Practice in returning boys to their communities varies 
greatly. Our own experience is that it is best both for 
case work reasons and policy that the courts which com- 
mitted the boy should, if possible, be agreeable to his 
return, and that the chief of police and others who knew 
him as the town nuisance should, if possible, be converted 
to another point of view. This is a different, but neces- 
sary kind of case work. 

Parole officers of course include in their case work 
service placement in school and jobs, and contact with 
the social resources of the community, just as do the 
social workers of any placement agency dealing with 
adolescents. But they have a further peculiar relation 
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to the boy. He is still under the authority of the school, 
exercised by the parole officer. Thus in one person are 
combined two elements sometimes thought to be irre- 
concilable, namely legal authority and a case work view- 
point. No one would claim that these two are always 
successfully integrated but there should be a single im- 
pression on the parolee. 

Integration depends most of all, I think, on the rela- 
tion of personal confidence which may be established 
between the boy and the parole officer, which in turn 
reflects the degree to which the parole officer has ac- 
tually assimilated authority and has case work insight. 

Unfortunately environment frequently does not help, 
because these adolescents commonly return to their old 
friends, and their families are not ordinarily able to 
move into one of the best residential areas. If the ado- 
lescent is placed in a foster home, a matter of consider- 
able difficulty, he is all too likely to go back to his own 
people because he likes them or likes the freedom which 
he remembers that he enjoyed. Return to the institu- 
tion may not be at all the solution, and case work practice 
under these circumstances presents some very delicate 
and difficult problems. 

The real purpose of the whole process is to further 
the growth of a healthier personality. The use of threats 
to hold a boy in line is generally ineffective. At these ages 
authority is distinctly at a discount and when a boy is on 
parole it is not difficult for him to abscond. He must be 
helped to grow up to his age and responsibility, a goal 
not different from that before all other adolescents, but 
for him somewhat more difficult. 


The Return Home 


If he has learned to work or begun trade training at 
the school, if he has learned to live acceptably with 
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other people, if he has completed even a limited school- 
ing, if he can look at himself a bit objectively, he has a 
few more assets for case work on an individual basis 
than when he went to the institution. Much of course 
will depend upon public opinion in the neighborhood in 
which he lives. In a large city he probably will not be 
harassed by remarks about his institution experience. 
In employment he will almost never be embarrassed in 
this way. But in the small town where excitement is 
infrequent and everyone’s business is the recreation of 
his neighbor, he may have a difficult time. Much will 
depend at this point upon the public relations which our 
case worker, the parole officer, has been able to estab- 
lish with people in key positions. It may be a clergyman, 
or a good chief of police, or the principal of the school, 
but some contacts to set the tone of public opinion should 
be developed toward the end of the boy’s institution 
experience in preparation for his parole. 

Case work in whatever setting a boy may be is a 
major service to delinquents. Its practice will vary from 
agency to court to institution. It is difficult to find con- 
tinuity in the successive periods. Geography alone would 
prevent case work by a single staff under one supervisory 
policy. So simple a device as stringing together case rec- 
ords would not produce continuity. 

There seems to me to be only one thread—the per- 
sonality of the boy in relation to whatever circumstance 
or environment he meets. If the attention of the school 
is on the boy as well as his lessons, and the psychiatrist 
does not stop at his complex; if he is a boy to the court 
and not merely an offense; then when he gets to his cot- 
tage at the institution he will be more than just another 
plate on the dinner table, and to the superintendent more 
than simply another unit in a crowded population. If 
this conception of case work can come into general use 
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then continuity will develop and be a pre-commitment 
factor, a valuable element in the institution training 
program, and a guide in the boy’s later community life 
to his great benefit. 


III PROTECTIVE AND PREVENTIVE 
SERVICES 


Protective Police Services 
Ruopa J. MILLIKEN 


Director, Women’s Bureau 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 


N any discussion of police service in relation to the 

prevention and control of delinquency, it is perhaps 
necessary first of all to sum up the responsibilities of the 
police to the community. These responsibilities include 
activities tending to prevent delinquency in the handling 
of cases of children or young people who have become 
involved in some sort of difficulty with the law. 

The police are held responsible for the enforcement 
of law within their communities whether the law per- 
tains to the stealing of an automobile, the regulation of 
a dance hall, or the embezzlement of funds. Many of 
these laws and regulations are in their nature protective 
as far as the community is concerned; they exist for the 
purpose of providing reasonable regulation of normal 
activities and their enforcement means a fairly whole- 
some type of community in which to live and grow up. 

All of us for example patronize commercial recrea- 
tion of one kind or another and expect to find rest or 
exercise, relaxation or stimulation from it. In no case 
do we expect to become a party to the exploitation of 
young people in violation of state labor laws, or to the 
promotion of prostitution on the part of the girls in the 
night club chorus, to the peddling of drugs by the young 
cigarette girl in the cocktail lounge or the sale of obscene 
pictures by the usher in the movie. Yet all these things 
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and more can happen if the police are not conscientious 
in their enforcement of laws and regulations. 

The family looks to the police to prevent illegal activi- 
ties of all sorts springing up in their neighborhoods 
before the eyes of their children; it depends upon the 
police to prevent the gambler or the racketeer from be- 
coming the big shot of the town, admired and imitated 
by all the boys. In short the job of controlling that 
composite of people and things known as community 
conditions rests squarely on the shoulders of the police. 

In all police charters runs the specific responsibility 
of protection of life and property. The possibility that 
the housebreaker may turn out to be ten years old in no 
way relieves the police of the job of finding him and of 
recovering such property as he may have stolen in the 
course of his adventures. Likewise the possibility that 
the phone girl for the numbers man who neatly rubs out 
his competitors, may on investigation be found to be a 
minor instead of an adult, is simply one more compli- 
cation in the process of dealing with the situation. We 
could go on indefinitely giving examples of problems with 
which the police must deal in the ordinary discharge of 
their duties and in which all too often they find young- 
sters involved. 

The question then is not why police deal with children 
but in what way can they do their job to give these chil- 
dren the maximum protection from all sorts of hazards 
which range from traffic to organized crime, and how 
when they find these same youngsters involvéd in what 
we call crime, can the police so handle the situation that 
it will become a constructive not a destructive factor in 
their lives. This is a problem with which not only the 
police but the whole community must be concerned if it 
is to be worked out satisfactorily, because it means 
recognition of the strategic position which the police 
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occupy and acceptance of them as vitally important fac- 
tors in a total community approach to a solution better 
than we have had in the past. 

There have been several patterns of organization de- 
veloped in police departments since the last world war, 
each one of which has certain merits and certain limita- 
tions. The one with which I am particularly concerned 
of course is that of police service with relation to girls. 
As far as statistics go, in the average community girls 
constitute one fifth or less of the total delinquency figure. 
They are perhaps more often the victim of some type 
of exploitation than are boys, and are more often in- 
volved with adults in sex offenses. They present a dif- 
ferent problem to be handled and one which does require 
the presence of women in a department. It is our belief 
that women so employed must have a background of 
social work experience to which the police training has 
been added, and in discussion of their work it is to be 
kept in mind that that is the type of officer about whom 
we are talking. 


Fundamental Functions 


Women in police service the world over seem to have 
agreed, often without opportunity of conference, that 
certain functions are fundamental, and have emphasized 
them over and above other duties which they may have 
accepted from time to time. These functions may be 
grouped under three headings: 1) that of patrol and 
supervision of commercial recreation joined with investi- 
gation of neighborhood conditions which contribute to 
juvenile delinquency; 2) that of investigation of com- 
plaints concerning girls and women who may be offenders 
or victims of offenses; 3) and finally that of careful 
interview and investigation of all girls or women detained 
by police regardless of the charge. 
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Through the supervision of commercial recreation an 
effort is made first to prevent licensing of persons whose 
past records or performances indicate they are unsuit- 
able as proprietors or managers, secondly to inspect and 
supervise to the end that the place may be one of recrea- 
tion and, not of contamination. This inspection means 
the strict enforcement of all laws of a protective nature 
with special reference to young people; it means de- 
touring into more wholesome types of recreation the 
children who begin to frequent the definitely adult sort 
of amusement places; it means being constantly on the 
alert for the development of any practices on the part of 
management or patrons which constitute hazards to 
young people. Often the observations and contacts made 
in this field of work lead into other investigations and 
vice versa. 

An effort is also made to keep interested groups in 
the community advised as to the situation so that where 
work of the police in this field brings to light needs of 
the children or young people for development of differ- 
ent types of activity in various areas, or where it becomes 
obvious that there needs to be a change in laws or regu- 
lations, effective action can be taken to meet the situation. 

A contact in patrol work often leads into an investiga- 
tion which develops a variety of information to be acted 
upon. In a routine visit to a movie in school hours the po- 
licewoman may find asleep in the dark corner of the bal- 
cony a youngster whose mother had reported her missing 
several days before. Inquiry reveals that she and another 
schoolmate while at a skating rink had met a pasty faced 
young man who turned out to be the night clerk in a 
cheap little hotel; he proved a generous friend who let 
them sleep the first night on a broken down couch in the 
back hall of the place. Through his good offices they 
met a number of young soldiers who patronized the place 
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and who cheerfully assumed that the girls were there for 
the express purpose of brightening their furlough time. 
These two youngsters made no money out of their activi- 
ties. They were fed strange assortments of food and 
drink by their new acquaintances, but how they were to 
live beyond that point had not been taken into considera- 
tion. We have in such a situation the individual prob- 
lems of the girls themselves, the problem of the boys 
who so lightheartedly make use of whatever they find in 
the way of human relationships, the little hotel with its 
friendly night clerk which lends itself so readily (and 
profitably) to the desires and activities of this combined 
group of defenders of democracy and future mothers of 
our future citizens. 

Obviously the police have plenty of work to do and 
in the doing of it obviously they need the services of 
agencies in the community if the job is to be done effec- 
tively. The policewoman of necessity must make a care- 
ful investigation of the whole situation in order to reach 
some conclusion as to the action to be taken. She must 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of prosecution 
of the adults, she must gain sufficient idea of the situa- 
tion back of the girls’ desire to leave home and their 
ready acceptance of the way of life in which they became 
involved, in order to decide what service offered in the 
community will best meet their needs. This is a task 
which cannot be done by the superficial application of a 
lot of nice sounding formulas or the automatic referral 
of people to this or that agency. It must be done with 
care and thought and with the picture always before 
the officer of what happens to the individual who because 
of too great speed in operations, may be passed from 
hand to hand, the subject of investigation, review and 
more investigation but no service. 
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Interlocking Activities 


Now as I have just said, the work of the patrol unit 
may turn up information which calls for work by the 
investigation unit, the work of the latter may bring to 
light problems which call for special attention from the 
patrol unit to correct or eradicate conditions which are 
contributing to the delinquency of the young people of a 
certain neighborhood. A parent may come to the Wo- 
men’s Division with the typical request to “put Mary 
away until she is twenty-one.’ There are two ways in 
which such a request can be met, one by the immediate 
referral of the parent to the juvenile court to file a com- 
plaint of incorrigibility, and the other to find out what 
lies back of this complaint in order to advise with the 
parent as to the best means of securing help with her 
problem. The investigation may disclose that the wise 
thing is for the mother to seek the assistance of the 
juvenile court or it may disclose that the adults in the 
family have serious problems themselves which result 
in Mary’s rejection of them in the relationship which is 
supposed to exist between parents and children, and the 
service of a family agency is what is needed. 

In the course of the investigation it may also be found 
that Mary in an effort to find away from home what she 
has not found at home has attached herself to a group 
of boys and girls with similar problems who have been 
wandering about aimlessly. They may accidentally find 
refuge and welcome in a bowling alley where the boys 
have worked in violation of the labor regulations and 
the girls hang around, increasingly flattered by the atten- 
tion of older men who frequent the place. Some of them 
get up courage to date these men, the rest of them ad- 
journ when the boys finish their work to an inconspicu- 
ous little tavern nearby where in good adult fashion they 
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drink more beer than most of them can handle. Then 
with great solicitude those who are not too affected by 
it sit around with the others until it is felt that the respec- 
tive families are sufficiently deep in slumber not to know 
in what condition Mary or Joe may be when shoeless 
they fumble their way to bed. 

This time, whether prosecution of the adults is de- 
cided upon or not, the investigation unit says to the 
patrol unit, “There’s your job. Police these places until 
they have convinced themselves that they have respon- 
sibility for what they do, or else get enough evidence to 
close them up.” 

We could add countless examples drawn from the 
cases of children involved in thefts, in technical rape 
cases, in gang activities resulting in the destruction of 
property or injury of persons, all of which flow in to 
the police, and which can be dealt with in superficial and 
summary fashion or intelligently with full use of com- 


munity resources which will meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. 


Clearance of Girls’ Cases 


In addition to these two functions the policewoman 
has a third, that of clearance of all cases of girls and 
women brought in by the law enforcement agencies of 
her community. At the present time we find it particu- 
larly true that there are innumerable teen age girls set- 
ting forth from home and traveling greater and greater 
distances. They turn up in every community working and 
cutting a wide swath with their war wages, or not work- 
ing and trusting to luck that each night they will find 
a place to lay their heads. Even in those communities 
where the police exhibit no interest in or curiosity about 
the people on their streets at odd hours of the night or 
in places where they do not seem to belong, these young- 
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sters turn up as the girl suspected of stealing pocketbooks 
in the bus terminal, or the girl friend of the man who is 
putting out counterfeit gas coupons, or the passenger 
in the stolen car. They give their ages safely beyond the 
juvenile limit of the community in which they are picked 
up and do their best to look their assumed age. 

If the old police procedure of clearing the crime and 
releasing the persons against whom there is insufficient 
evidence is followed, the girls go on their way pleased 
at having “beat the case” or gotten by, and of course 
are soon involved in more serious difficulties. If on the 
other hand the women’s procedure of finding out about 
the individual is followed we have quite a different pic- 
ture. The young lady with the green finger nails and 
false eyelashes turns out to be fifteen instead of twenty, 
a nice looking youngster when her face is washed, often 
an enterprising and not unintelligent girl who, caught up 
in the excitement and movement of the times, left an 
unsatisfactory home and set forth to see what it was all 
about. She usually represents the net result of poor fam- 
ily handling or background and frequently poor com- 
munity planning and understanding of the needs of youth. 

Unhappily enough these conditions may be in the town 
in which the child is picked up as well as the town from 
which she comes; while one city is picking up and sorting 
out the youngsters from another city, that other city is 
performing the same function for the first one. 

There comes to light too in this clearance service by 
policewomen much information in adult cases which bears 
directly on the children’s problem. The mother who is 
arrested for drunkenness, disorderly conduct, practicing 
prostitution, shoplifting or any of the dozen and one 
offenses which women commit, is not only a problem 
herself but creates a situation seriously affecting her chil- 
dren. In those communities where there exists a fine 
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system or bail forfeiture system for dealing with these 
cases, she continues in her way of living as long as her 
money or that of her friends holds out, unless at the 
initial point there is someone who attempts at least to 
reverse the direction for her or to secure some protection 
for her children. 

It will be noted I trust that in the discharge of these 
various duties, and frankly this is a very skeletal outline, 
two principles have been emphasized, one that where 
human beings are concerned automatic or routine action 
means more not fewer problems for the community as 
well as for the agency using that method, and secondly, 
in women’s divisions of police departments there is no 
thought of taking over the functions of specialized agen- 
cies or of setting up programs of varied types where the 
need for such programs seems to exist. Rather is it the 
goal of the policewoman to learn what the needs are, 
be it of the individual or the community, and bring to 
the attention of the community as forceful a picture as 
possible of those needs in the interest of a well rounded 
normal community life in which each discharges his re- 
sponsibilities and participates to the best of his skills and 
abilities in the total effort to create a place in which 
children can live and grow and be real human beings, 
not problems to be dealt with. 
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Treatment Without Conviction 


PuHitip HEIMLICH 





Director, Youth Counsel Bureau 
District Attorney's Office 
New York City 





T sounds rather novel and unique to speak of a social 
service setup in the office of a district attorney. Dis- 
trict attorneys are usually referred to as public prose- 
cutors anxious only to convict persons accused of com- 
mitting criminal offenses. However this is not always so, 
and as a general rule district attorneys are understanding. 
They react sympathetically to appeals made in behalf of 
defendants when the cases merit consideration. 
This paper will endeavor to present the situation of 
a special group of defendants appearing in the criminal 
courts. It will atempt to cover briefly the origin, forma- 
tion and scope of a social service bureau attached to the 
office of a district attorney, and include organization, 
objectives, mechanics of operation and achievements. 


Delinquency and Age 





Crime is not entirely preventable, but like disease it 
can be controlled provided the public will give support 
to measures already proven effective, and providing it 
will allow enough for research to develop skills and 
methods. Changing living conditions are in part respon- 
sible for maladjustments leading to abnormal behavior. 

Numerous agencies and clinics scattered throughout 
the country deal with and treat behavior problem cases. 
Their interests are centered in children under sixteen 
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years of age. They are organized mainly for child guid- 
ance and delinquency prevention. They endeavor to reach 
the child before he gets into difficulty which may end in 
arrest. 

However, the minute a child passes his sixteenth birth- 
day no worthwhile consideration or attention is given 
him. Little is done for wayward youth above sixteen, 
when the juvenile court jurisdiction ends at this point, 
because it is taken for granted that only a small degree 
of success can be attained with them. Agencies concerned 
with this older group are mostly engaged in the field of 
rehabilitation, reformation and restoration of convicted 
persons, and scarcely at all in the field of crime pre- 
vention. 

But how many such youths are arrested yearly and 
what becomes of them? Taking 1942 as an average 
year, reports show that in New York City there were 
nearly three times as many arrests of youths between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one as there were those 
in the younger age brackets seven to sixteen. Arrests of 
children under sixteen totaled 3691, sixteen to twenty 
inclusive, 10,736. 

It is dificult to draw any definite conclusions from 
data at hand, except as to the numbers involved, so we 
must be content with deductions derived from whatever 
statistics are available and from impressions given by 
authorities in the field. We have reason to believe that 
60 per cent of persons convicted of criminal offenses 
have been arrested previously. The only statistics I could 
find to bear out this contention are issued by the proba- 
tion department of the Court of General Sessions in New 
York county for 1942. They report making 954 investi- 
gations of convicted persons in the age group from six- 
teen to twenty-one. Three hundred and sixty-eight or 39 
per cent made their first appearance in court, so it is 
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evident that 61 per cent had been arrested at least once 
previous to the instant offense. 


Young People and the Courts 


The legislature of New York state has recognized that 
adolescent offenders should be placed in a special cate- 
gory and passed laws creating special divisions in our 
criminal courts to deal with them. Thus criminal courts 
in the county of New York consist of 1) the Magistrates’ 
Court 2) the Court of Special Sessions 3) the Court 
of General Sessions. They are all located in one cluster 
of buildings including the office of the district attorney 
and the city prison. 

The Magistrates’ Felony Court is a court of first in- 
stance. The presiding magistrate examines into cases of 
persons charged with committing or attempting to com- 
mit felonies. He determines whether there is sufficient 
evidence to try the defendant on the crime charged. A 
special part known as the Wayward Minor Court was 
established to try persons between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one as wayward minors. 

The Court of Special Sessions has jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all charges of misdemeanors. The Court 
of General Sessions is a superior branch of the criminal 
courts with jurisdiction to try all types of crimes, misde- 
meanors and felonies. 

Since September 1943 there have been instituted spe- 
cial youth parts in both Special and General Sessions 
dealing with offenders sixteen to nineteen years of age 
under a new Youthful Offenders Act. 

Each year hundreds of youths between sixteen and 
twenty-one are discharged by the criminal courts and 
the grand jury. Many of these youths were undoubtedly 
guilty but evaded conviction for technical legal reasons 
or because the complainants could not identify them, or 
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the complainants did not want to press charges. But 
whatever the reasons, here were youngsters set free, filled 
with over-confidence in their ability to commit crimes 
with impunity. They left the jurisdiction of the courts 
undisciplined and unsupervised. Naturally many of them 
continued their criminal careers until they were finally 
apprehended, convicted and imprisoned. 

This is the group of great concern to every one inter- 
ested in crime prevention. It would be most advantage- 
ous if criminal manifestations could be detected when 
they first appear in young persons. The subjects could 
then be placed under the care or guidance of social agen- 
cies equipped to apply therapeutic techniques. Though 
it may not be possible to reach all youths when these 
manifestations first appear, an effort can at least be made 
to attack the problem directly through treatment of those 
who are arrested and discharged. 

This special group offers a fertile field for immediate 
social action and the Youth Counsel Bureau was organ- 
ized specifically to cope with it. Today we are taking 
adolescents in hand as soon as they are discharged by 
the courts and I am pleased to state that we are steering 
a sizeable percentage of them into legitimate channels of 
interest. 


Method of Approach 


What is the Youth Counsel Bureau? It is an agency 
instituted and sponsored by the district attorney of New 
York county with the assistance of three philanthropic 
organizations, the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York, the Community Service Society and the 
Jewish Board of Guardians. It was organized to assist 
youths of sixteen to twenty-one who have been arrested 


and discharged by giving them guidance in rehabilitating 
themselves. 
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The board of directors of the Bureau consists of Adrian 
P. Burke, Stanley P. Davies, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, rep- 
resenting the three aforementioned organizations; and 
Robert P. Lane, executive director of the New York 
Welfare Council. The salary of the director is paid by 
the three private agencies. Additional funds have been 
made available by the Altman Foundation for employ- 
ment of a full time Negro social worker. Frank S. 
Hogan, district attorney, contributes professional aid in 
addition to office space, clerical service, and the fact- 
finding facilities of his staff. 

Just how do we operate? In the first place you must 
remember that the Youth Counsel Bureau has no legal 
jurisdiction over any of its charzes. When a youth is 
placed on probation or parole he must follow the instruc- 
tion of an officer. If he doesn’t he can be punished by 
being sent to prison. In other words there is a legal whip 
over him all the time. When a youth is discharged by a 
court or is not indicted by the grand jury—whether he 
be guilty or innocent—no one has the legal right to tell 
him what to do. He is a free person. 

Who is the average defendant? How do we get a 
discharged defendant to the office of the Youth Counsel 
Bureau? Once he is there what do we do with him? The 
average youthful delinquent today is about seventeen 
years of age. His antisocial actions are attributable to 
a broken or disrupted family, with marginal earning 
capacity, and known to welfare agencies. He lives in 
a rather poor and crowded neighborhood. He attends 
church only casually. His education is incomplete. He 
has a record for truancy and juvenile delinquency. He 
possesses a borderline IQ. He is emotionally unstable 
and is susceptible to suggestions of associates or older 
persons. He is charged with burglary, larceny, assault, 
robbery or rape. Fortunately Mr. Hogan is extremely 
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concerned about these youths, as are the judges. When a 
youngster is discharged by a court or grand jury one of 
Mr. Hogan’s assistants will tell him to report to our 
Bureau. Sometimes the judge will issue that command. 
Naturally the youth does not have to obey but in every 
instance ‘he does, possibly out of fear. 

When we meet a discharged prisoner for the first time 
we use no subterfuge. We explain in detail the functions 
of the Bureau and all about the agencies sponsoring it. 
We tell him that we want to help him if he wants assist- 
ance. Sometimes we illustrate our work by reviewing 
services given in cases similar to our clients. 

Surprisingly, a great many want help. Then the task 
is easy. On the other hand there are youths who look 
upon us with suspicion. In such instances their confidence 
must be gained before we employ the usual techniques 
which experienced social workers know so well. If the 
youth is in need of employment, a job is obtained for 
him. If he is in ill health, medical attention is secured. 
If the cause of his misfortune is bad companionship, he 
is referred to a social center or church. Attempts are 
always made to ascertain the causative factors leading 
to his misbehavior or maladjustment and to remove or 
alleviate them. Whenever possible, we make use of 
facilities offered by agencies equipped to give individuals 
treatment, family counsel and aid. Cases are referred to 
them once we have laid the ground work of acceptance 
by both parties. 


Supplemental Activities 


As the Youth Council Bureau developed, it expanded 
its sphere of activity. We undertook to help youths in 
a variety of other ways. For instance, youthful com- 
plainants in criminal actions sometimes become mentally 
and emotionally disturbed by reason of their experiences 
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and are in serious need of attention. That is particularly 
true of girls who have been subjected to rape or whose 
morals have been impaired. In such cases the Bureau 
sees to it that these unfortunates are assured of proper 
care by social agencies or institutions equipped to treat 
them medically and psychiatrically. 

Youthful material witnesses often require assistance. 
They may have participated in the crime. Frequently 
some have been held in custody for long periods. The 
Youth Counsel Bureau makes certain that their witness 
fees are not squandered but are spent for necessities, 
deposited in savings banks or invested in war bonds. 
The Bureau aids them further in obtaining suitable em- © 
ployment or in other ways after their release. 

Then there are the youthful offenders awaiting trial. 
If it appears to the assistant district attorney, the judge 
and the Bureau that the prisoner is a good risk and will 
ultimately be adjudged a youthful offender and placed 
on probation, he is paroled to us pending final adjudica- 
tion of his case. He is guided in the solution of his 
personal problems during this parole period. Treatment 
practically begins immediately after arrest and proves to 
be exceptionally effective. 

The value of this procedure was dramatically illus- 
trated when a seventeen year old ‘‘madam’’ was arrested 
on charges of impairing the morals of a number of girls 
younger than herself. The story was featured in the 
newspapers as a shocker because of the youth of the girls 
involved and the age of the men for whom they were 
provided. The girl was brought to the attention of the 
Bureau immediately after her arrest. Investigation indi- 
cated that she was an unfortunate rather than a vicious 
child, a victim of parental ignorance and neglect and 
unwholesome family background. The neighborhood 
she lived in can best be described as a “‘social mess.’’ The 
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Bureau concluded that her case was not hopeless and 
recommended that she be placed in a private institution 
for girls rather than be detained in prison. The judge 
and assistant district attorney of the Court of General 
Sessions agreed to the plan and when she was ultimately 
adjudged a wayward minor she was committed to the 
same institution. She responded to kindly and scientific 
treatment even before the final disposition of her case. 
She is making continued progress now and there is every 
likelihood that she will be completely remoulded when 
discharged. 

Thomas Smith was perhaps the toughest little nut in 
the city. He was sixteen years of age, pint-sized, blunt 
spoken, scrappy and aggressive. He had prior records 
of juvenile delinquency. He had assumed command of a 
gang of sneak-thieves, boys younger than himself. Even- 
tually he fell into the hands of the law and was brought 
into court charged with burglary. The boy was red- 
headed and freckled and had a winning manner despite 
his hard-boiled veneer. Prospects. for his reformation - 
seemed dim. The court took a decided interest and asked 
the Bureau to see what could be done for him. We re- 
quested a number of postponements of trial in the hope 
that the lad could be straightened out through helping 
him solve his many problems. The boy obviously had 
basically fine qualities. He was deeply conscious of his 
responsibilities as the eldest of eight children. He was 
impressed by the amount of attention he was receiving. 
He was naturally courteous and gracious but for six weeks 
he would not talk about himself or his family. He 
bluntly refused offers of employment for himself nor 
would he accept any other help. However he did bring 
to the Bureau a number of his friends when he heard 
jobs could be found for them. He also brought his 
younger brother, paroled from a training school. 
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After working with the boy for four months we suc- 
ceeded in breaking the shell. The clue to his misbehavior 
was his sensitiveness about his size. A job was found 
for him as a messenger boy. He worked hard for a year 
earning $30 a week and turning over most of his earn- 
ings to his mother, and when he finally appeared in court 
to be discharged from probation, he was wearing a navy 
uniform. He’s perhaps the smallest sailor in the fleet, 
but he can be depended upon to match three times his 
weight in Japs. 


Early Contact 


One activity of the Bureau warrants further develop- 
ment. The Commissioner of Correction permits our staff 
to interview inmates in the city prison who are under 
nineteen years of age. Those who are deemed depend- 
able and good risks and are too poor to put up bail are 
recommended for parole while awaiting trial and other- 
wise assisted in rehabilitating themselves. 

The district attorney recognizes that some crimes, 
though serious, are in reality sociological problems. Ac- 
cordingly he instructs his assistants who take complaints 
to consult with the Bureau when such cases arise. The 
Bureau’s services in these instances are utilized prior to 
any arrest or the commencement of any court action. 
Frequently the intervention of the Bureau is sufficient 
to bring about an adjustment of the matter com- 
plained of. 

Another avenue of service was opened when school 
authorities sought our aid in handling a group of unruly 
older boys whose acts of terrorism threatened to have 
serious consequences. The boys were taken in hand and 
made to realize the danger of their conduct. Since then 
we have kept in touch with them and they have not been 
in trouble since. 
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Federal authorities too have utilized these services. 
They were reluctant to prosecute a number of boys ar- 
rested for mail theft and for impersonation of uni- 
formed servicemen. These boys were referred to us. 
The charges against them were later dismissed after they 
had completed satisfactorily a period of voluntary pro- 
bation. 

Parents and others troubled by the behavior of chil- 
dren who have gotten out of control have likewise sought 
our advice. In most such instances contact was estab- 
lished with the proper community agency. 


Gang Warfare 


In New York as in other cities we find boys between 
fourteen and eighteen banded together. Sometimes they 
call themselves clubs but in reality they are gangs. Their 
playground is the street on which they live. Their leader, 
generally the toughest lad amongst them, is called 
“captain.” He gives orders and the others obey without 
questioning. Their outlets are varied, from games of 
sports to all types of antisocial activities, including plain 
loafing, stealing, desecrating places of worship or gang 
warfare. Recently this warfare has taken on a new and 
ominous significance. Gangs fight each other because of 
differences in nationality, color or religion. They breed 
the delinquents of today who become the criminals of 
tomorrow. The Youth Counsel Bureau is attempting to 
eliminate these evils and tensions, by reaching these gangs 
through members who come into conflict with the law 
and are referred to us. We enlist churches and other 
organizations in the neighborhood in movements to take 
the boys off the streets. By working with the gang we 
control the youthful offender who is a member of it. 

There has been a large influx of people of Hispanic 
origin into New York City. They come from the locali- 
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ties where English is hardly spoken and where the mores 
are different. They suffer with immigrant growing pains 
while trying to fit themselves into the pattern of our 
culture. Consequently many of the maladjustments take 
the form of delinquent acts. The Youth Counsel Bureau 
brought together a number of representative persons and 
founded a youth movement known as the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Youth Bureau. This group has been active in local 
communities, organizing kindergarten groups and moth- 
ers’ clubs, and inducing social service agencies to employ 
some Spanish speaking workers. They have set for them- 
selves an elaborate program which they hope to follow 
through mainly in the interest of youth. 


Community Responsibility 

In 1943 there were 232 young persons referred to us, 
chiefly by the courts and the grand juries, for assistance 
and guidance in rehabilitating themselves. These in- 
cluded 197 young men and 35 young women, the great 
majority of them sixteen and seventeen years of age. 
We enjoyed the cooperation of nearly two score private 
and public social welfare agencies and institutions in 
helping these young persons find a useful place in society. 
We do not attempt to duplicate community facilities for 
social service, but after a careful study of the background 
of the youthful offender, advise him to accept the guid- 
ance and assistance of the agency which is best adapted 
to his needs. 

The Bureau reported progress in 128 of the cases 
referred to it. An additional 38 cases were still under 
investigation at the end of the year, and in 24 of these 
cases the prospects were hopeful. Seven youngsters were 
returned to their homes in other cities. 

Only nine youngsters referred to us for guidance and 
assistance were rearrested. Three of these were proba- 
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tioners. Two had rejected the services of the Bureau 
and two had shown no disposition to cooperate. Another 
youth had been paroled to us by a magistrate but within 
two days had again fallen afoul of the law. 

But while we are devoting most of our attention to 
salvaging youths discharged by the courts, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that crime is a community problem. 
A criminal or wouldbe criminal does not exist in a vacuum. 
He is part and parcel of his environment. For that 
reason we constantly are seeking the cooperation of 
public minded citizens and organizations in our attempts 
to eradicate some of the existing community evils, evils 
that produce crime and criminals. When we find that 
many of the youngsters referred to us reside in the same 
neighborhood, we believe that it is worthwhile to attack 
the problem on a neighborhood basis. We approach the 
social agencies, settlement houses and churches in the 
area and seek to interest them in an integrated and 


coordinated program of crime prevention. We of the 
Youth Counsel Bureau feel that such work is of para- 
mount importance. For certainly a well defined, carefully 
planned and well executed preventive program is indis- 
pensable today. 
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HE schools during the last few decades have been 

offering more educational services that contribute 
directly and indirectly to the development and mainten- 
ance of physical, mental and social health of children 
than was possible through the older or more traditional 
type of education. School programs, as many of us knew 
them in our elementary and high school days, were con- 
cerned primarily, if not exclusively, with the teaching 
of the three R’s. In those days high schools were for 
the most part preparatory schools for those who were 
going to college. In turn, the curricula of elementary 
schools were essentially geared to prepare those who 
were going to high school. Another objective was to 
help the larger number of children who were to leave 
school and go to work obtain a practical knowledge of 
reading, writing and mathematics. If a child wanted to 
leave school to help on the farm, enter his father’s busi- 
ness, or to learn a trade, he did so for the schools offered 
practically no guidance or training facilities for these 
children. In those days also the economic situation was 
more stable, the opportunities for employment were 
numerous and encouraging, and the general social milieu 
was geared to a slower pace of living. 

These rather favorable living conditions made a mini- 
mum drain on nervous systems and there was relatively 
little cause for extreme anxiety or concern in regard to 
the future. For such simple living conditions this three 
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R type of education was relatively adequate. However 
even under these circumstances the child’s emotional, 
physical, moral and social requirements were of little if 
any concern to educators. The fostering of some of 
these, if done at all, was left to the home, church, medi- 
cal profession,.and other community agencies. 

The increasing complexity of community living, the 
marked uncertainty in both business and the professions, 
and the resulting new demands made on immature youth 
in their efforts to understand and adjust to a rapidly 
changing society, forced education, as well as all other 
agencies in society that in any way influenced children, 
to assume additional responsibilities for the more effec- 
tive training and general health of children. 

One result of the former limited educational philoso- 
phy was that the same kind of training was offered each 
child regardless of his physical, emotional, social or 
intellectual maturity. Although successful teachers had 
recognized the important role played by the home en- 
vironment in the development of the child’s personality 
as a preparation for his school career, little or no effort 
was made to understand this background for each child 
in order to provide him with an educational program best 
suited to his particular needs. 

As the environmental demands on youth increased, 
this type of education became obviously unequal to the 
responsibility of preparing children to cope with their 
total life situations. Educational leaders had observed 
that a too large percentage of individuals who had re- 
ceived the benefits offered by the three R’s were misfits 
as children and later constituted a large proportion of 
adult failures. Numerous studies of adult criminals, for 
example, have shown that a great proportion of them 
were maladjusted as children and a significant number 
were truants. The beginnings of these maladjustments 
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of children were due for the most part to home and 
neighborhood influences. However the school program 
and school procedures, which paid little or no attention 
to unhealthy attitudes and habits and their causes, had 
the effect in many instances of aggravating these condi- 
tions and of causing others. 

Other investigations of individual failures and social 
misfits who had not been committed to institutions im- 
pelled modern educators to conclude that their respon- 
sibility had to be the whole child, his physical, emotional, 
moral and social, as well as his intellectual well being. 
This goal, the total healthy and integrated development 
of each child, modern education is striving zealously to 
attain. 


Recognition of Differences 


About the beginning of the present century the prin- 
ciple of individual differences was being recognized and 
subsequently efforts were made to apply it in educa- 
tion. This tendency to plan for each child according 
to his needs and abilities was given a strong momentum 
in the academic aspects of education by the development 
of the Binet-Simon tests. Educators were beginning to 
think less in terms of norms, averages and mean varia- 
tions, and more in terms of individual children, their 
potentialities, limitations and needs. 

In considering how modern education is contributing 
to the prevention of personal and social maladjustment 
and to the fostering of mental health in children, it will 
be helpful to review briefly some of the fundamental 
characteristics of children both as individuals and as 
social creatures. 

At birth the baby enters a new world in which he is 
totally dependent upon his environment for every kind 
of satisfaction and care. As he grows older the child 
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strives consciously and unconsciously for security and 
independence, and these are realized completely only 
in the mature, well integrated adult. In the very young 
child especially, this security is obtained almost exclu- 
sively from satisfying emotional experiences. The affec- 
tionate care of a loving mother will determine in very 
large measure the degree of security the child develops 
at this time. 

The child born into a family where he is wanted and 
loved is usually the child who is happy, has few if any 
food fads, sleeps soundly, and during his waking hours 
is a source of pleasure and satisfaction to all. Later, 
because he is personally happy and socially secure, he 
gets along satisfactorily with others, both children and 
adults. 

The unwanted or rejected baby on the other hand 
frequently gives evidence of lacking but needing and 
struggling to obtain the security that is being denied him 
by the deprivation of affection. He is capable, even at 
this early age and with the very limited means at his dis- 
posal, of fighting for the attention and love he must 
have to be happy. He may cry or have temper tantrums; 
throw his toys away; attempt to pull off his clothes; he 
is frequently a feeding problem; is restless in his sleep 
and a source of annoyance to every one when awake. 
As he grows older he frequently is unable to adjust sat- 
isfactorily to accepted social standards and often becomes 
one of that large and unhappy army of neurotics or de- 
linquents. As those experiences that contribute to healthy 
growth are denied him, he is forced to obtain his satis- 
factions through neurotic behavior or in antisocial activi- 
ties. This is accomplished usually with others like him- 
self who also are attempting to compensate for their 
many deprivations by “getting back” at what is to them 
a cruel and punitive society. 
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The presence of brothers or sisters in the home fre- 
quently complicates the child’s efforts to obtain this neces- 
sary feeling that he belongs and is wanted. His parents 
very unwisely may hold up to him the accomplishments 
of an older brother or sister as an example for him to 
emulate when the goal is far beyond his immature or 
natural ability to realize. A new born baby may deprive 
him of much of the affection and companionship of his 
parents. which he still needs. In such a threatened en- 
vironment the child is both unhappy and insecure. In 
a home where brothers and sisters are looked upon as 
playmates or friends and not as competitors, the child’s 
opportunities for pleasurable experiences are multiplied 
and his sense of security enhanced. 

As the child’s central nervous system develops and 
his intellect becomes capable of functioning, he needs a 
second type of satisfaction that contributes to his secur- 
ity and mental health. At this period in his growth, in 
addition to affection, he needs the opportunity to do and 
accomplish things. More and more he needs the satis- 
faction that comes from the successful accomplishment of 
tasks. He needs experiences that permit him to think and 
feel, “I did this,” “this is mine.”’ 

Our better schools today are more consistently pro- 
viding such opportunities through a school program that 
is planned in terms of the individual child’s abilities to 
accomplish and not what is good for the so-called aver- 
age child. As a result the child is not exposed to un- 
necessary experiences of failure which can only serve the 
purpose of undermining his self-respect and confidence 
in himself and authority. 

During the early years of his development therefore 
the child is beset by conflicting needs from within and 
by frustrating influences in his environment from with- 
out. Whether his conduct is socially acceptable or not 
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is a reflection to a very large degree of his home, church, 
school and neighborhood experiences, as well as of the 
nature of his own efforts to attain happiness and secur- 
ity amid these almost countless and at times counter- 
acting forces. The child’s endeavor to learn how to live 
happily is further hindered at times by the adults around 
him, and especially those who are responsible for his 
training, because of their lack of understanding of his 
fundamental cravings and therefore of the causes under- 
lying his behavior. As a result, their well intended bu: 
poorly directed efforts to help him develop more social:y 
approved attitudes and conduct have frequently aggra- 
vated his problems rather than helped him. 


Understanding the Child in School 
One may ask what has all this to do with the school’s 
responsibility for fostering the mental and physical 
health of children? This broad knowledge of each 
child and his total environment, but especially that of 


the home, is indispensable to the modern educator in 
his efforts not only to plan each child’s academic pro- 
gram, but also to understand why he thinks, feels and 
acts as he does. In other words, the development of the: 
child’s mental health starts in the home and only later 
does the school become a partner not only with the home, 
but with the church, recreation and other community 
agencies in the well rounded out program of child train- 
ing. If the school’s influences are to be effective there- 
fore they must be planned on this complete knowledge 
of each child and not on the basis of his chronological 
age or other equally impractical criteria. 

The recognition by the modern teacher that she must 
first know each child thoroughly is the first and most 
important step in present day education toward his total 
health development. 
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There is no short cut or mystical insight such as com- 
mon sense or intuition from which all the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills may be obtained. School administrators, 
who see their responsibility clearly, arrange as far as 
possible to have these data on each child available to 
the classroom teacher and supervisor by providing the 
necessary psychological, social, physical and psychiatric 
services. On the basis of such information only is it pos- 
sible to formulate an inclusive educational program that 
is best suited to the maturity, needs and potentialities of 
each child. This approach to education also has the 
effect of making the subject matter more suitable and 
interesting to the child, and at the same time his school 
work, although at times difficult, is not beyond his native 
abilities. 

When the educational program is so planned that it 
considers the individual child and his total needs, the 
school environment is attractive and a source of pleasure 
to the child; his interests are aroused and he is stimu- 
lated to attack the tasks before him rather than to be 
discouraged by them. He is able to build up part of his 
feeling of security through the satisfactions derived 
from his accomplisments. He feels that he is a worth- 
while member of his group since he is able to take his 
place alongside his associates as a contributing member. 
He is able therefore to identify himself with the other 
boys and girls with little or no feeling of being different. 
A child does not like to be different. His emotional re- 
sponses are of a healthy and constructive nature, and 
consequently aid him in all his activities at work, study 
and play. As a result of this satisfying type of educa- 
tional experience his emotional, ethical and social poten- 
tialities are helped to mature in a healthy direction, to- 
gether with his body and intellect. Under these condi- 
tions the teacher, who represents authority as well as 
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instruction to the child, is looked upon not as an unfair 
critic and feared disciplinarian, but as a friend and helper. 

This assumption of responsibility for the complete 
child has contributed markedly to the reduction of un- 
necessary failure and truancy, and cannot fail to ulti- 
mately manifest its far-reaching and positive effects in 


reducing the incidence of delinquency and mental dis- 
turbance. 


Emotional Development 


A second very important advance in modern education 
is the recognition given to the emotional development of ° 
the child. A happy child, with a feeling of security, of 
belonging and being wanted, will have a minimum degree 
of difficulty in his academic subjects and in acquiring 
acceptable and satisfying social habits of adaptation. If 
a child is unhappy he frequently dislikes school, dis- 
trusts or dislikes his teachers, and his mental life is 
preoccupied more with himself, particularly with his feel- 
ings of unhappiness, anger and revenge, than with the 
classroom work. 

When it is recalled that most of the habits which are 
acquired in childhood, such as self-discipline, a recogni- 
tion of the rights of others and acceptance of duly insti- 
tuted authority, are frequently carried into adult life, it 
is evident that the responsibility of educators is indeed 
great. 

A third important development in education, which 
contributes to the mental health of children, is the recog- 
nition that conduct is symptomatic in nature, and there- 
fore that the type of behavior a child manifests in no 
wise reveals necessarily the nature of the problem. More 
and more, teachers are seeking to discover the under- 
lying causes of behavior rather than meting out punish- 
ment in the proportion and to the degree that the child’s 
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conduct is annoying or otherwise disapproved. For 
example, a child may be retarded in his reading or in 
his ability to get along successfully in his social group 
for any of a large number of reasons. A reading dif_i- 
culty may be the result of a frequent change of schools 
due to which the child has been confused in his efforts 
to read because he has been exposed to many different 
teaching methods; it may be due to inadequate or de- 
structive parental influences; it may be due to pressure 
at home where his parents, being over-solicitous, have 
attempted to drill and drill the child until he loathes the 
sight of a book; it may be due to defective vision that 
causes eye strain so that he has difficulty in seeing, par- 
ticularly material that is put on the blackboard, and his 
span of attention and application is limited. Causes of 
failure of the child to make satisfactory academic or 
school adjustments are not indicated necessarily by the 
child’s behavior. 


Additional Services 


If attempts to help the child, with the knowledge 
gained from her training and experience have failed, the 
modern teacher seeks the help of others who have this 
specialized type of training. She knows and accepts her 
own. limitations in knowledge and skill, and rightfully 
considers it an expression of competence and not of in- 
adequacy when she seeks help in understanding a child 
with whom she has not been sufficiently successful. She 
frequently seeks the assistance of her supervisor, the 
visiting teacher, psychologist, psychiatrist, pediatrician, 
recreation, medical or social worker, in order to discover 
the reason for the child’s unsatisfactory progress and 
to receive suggestions on a program for helping him. 

A school system that is attempting to discharge its 
full responsibility toward the children entrusted to it 
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recognizes that the classroom teacher must be provided 
with various kinds of assistance by trained personnel of 
other professions. 

The services of the psychologist are necessary to de- 
termine the intellectual equipment and_ educational 
development of a child, particularly in the tool subjects. 
This information is necessary for the classroom teacher 
in order that she may know each child’s intellectual needs 
and abilities as early as possible in his school career. 
The acquisition of knowledge and the development of 
skills are an essential aspect of education, and if the 
teacher is to provide intelligently an educational program 
suited to the intellectual abilities and needs of each child, 
this type of data concerning each child is often indis- 
pensable and always desirable. 


Developments in psychiatry and psychology, particu- 
larly since the beginning of the present century, have 
stressed the important role played by the emotions in 
the lives of both children and adults. More people get 
into difficulties personal and social because of emotional 
immaturity and disturbances than because of limited 
native intellectual ability. Even in young children emo- 
tional traumata are frequently serious enough to make 
it very difficult if not impossible for them to lead per- 
sonally happy and socially acceptable lives. For this 
reason the services of psychiatrists are necessary to help 
some children so that they may benefit from the oppor- 
tunities that are available to them at home, in church, 
in the classroom and general school program, and in 
the recreation center. When children are seriously dis- 
turbed emotionally a change of environment per se bene- 
fits them very little, and when it does, the advantage 
gained is usually of a temporary character. 

In some instances the classroom teacher and super- 
visor need the help of social, health, recreational, and 
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other community agencies as well as that of the home. 
It is sometimes necessary to assist the parent to develop 
a better attitude toward his child and more constructive 
methods of dealing with his behavior. The classroom 
teacher cannot be expected to have all the training, ex- 
perience and skills necessary to secure information and 
assistance from so many sources. Even if one could 
acquire all the knowledge and skills represented by these 
several professions, he could not help individual children 
and at the same time provide guidance and direction to 
the twenty or thirty other children in a class. Conse- 
quently the services of psychiatric social workers are as 
necessary for the successful education of some children 
as the classroom teacher’s ministrations for all. 

The importance of physical health is generally ac- 
cepted and therefore no explanation or proof is required. 
However in most school systems the physical health of 
children is not adequately safeguarded. Too frequently 
there are too few school physicians in proportion to the 
number of children to be examined, and too many of the 
physicians who are provided do not have the necessary 
specialized training and experience. 

The nursing services provided by most school sys- 
tems are also woefully inadequate, with the result that 
there is not sufficient health guidance given classroom 
teachers, and too small a percentage of remedial physical 
defects which are found in children as a result of medical 
examinations are corrected. 

There is need for a critical evaluation of medical and 
nursing services in most school systems, in order that 
children may be assured of good physical health as well 
as intellectual attainments, emotional stability and social 
competence. 

In order to provide classroom teachers and supervis- 
ors with the assistance they need to understand and help 
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the children entrusted to them, some school systems 
have established child guidance clinics as an integral part 
of the school system. In New York City the Board of 
_ Education has provided eight child guidance units, and 
in the budget for 1944-45 financial provision has been 
made for four additional units. A child guidance unit in 
this school system consists of one psychiatrist, three psy- 
chiatric social workers, two psychologists, a pediatrician 
and clerical assistance. The pediatric service is provided 
by the Department of Health. : 

The personnel of the Bureau of Child Guidance work 
closely not only with the children referred, but with the 
parents, classroom teachers and supervisors. In addition 
they obtain information and assistance when necessary 
from clergy, physicians, clinics, hospitals, courts, social 
and recreational agencies. They assist in correlating and 
interpreting all the information obtainable on children 
whom they study, and in cooperation with the teaching 
and supervisory staffs help to formulate educational plans 
that are best suited to these children in the light of the 
personal or social problems they present. 

However, the cost of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
personnel in education cannot be justified if their contri- 
bution is confined exclusively to the understanding and 
treatment of children presenting problems of adjustment, 
important as this is. Unless the knowledge gained from 
the understanding, treatment and reeducation of indi- 
vidual children is used to enrich and improve general 
educational philosophy and procedure for all children 
such a bureau is not making its full contribution to edu- 
cation. 

In addition to the examination of children the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Bureau of Child Guidance in the 
city of New York, serve on the Curriculum Council, 
conduct inservice courses for teachers and supervisors, 
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individual and group discussions for parents, workshops 
which are participated in by both school personnel and 
representatives from other community agencies, and 
serve on committees within the school system and on 
those organized by social, health and recreation groups 
outside the schools. In this way the several social ser- 
vices provided by the bureau function as an integral part 
of the educational staff, aiding in the understanding and 
treatment of children who are in need of special help, 
and contributing to the development of educational think- 
ing and plans for all the children. 


Summing It Up 


Thus a reexamination of the role of the social services 
in education shows us: 


1) The change in educational emphasis from the 
teaching of subject matter to a responsibility for 
the wholesome development of the total personal- 
ity of each child is the result of the advances that 
have occurred, not only in education, but also in 
the many professions that contribute toward and 
assume a responsibility for the education and social 
behavior of children. 

2) Modern educational philosophy and practices rec- 
ognize that the teacher is no longer a person but a 
“team” that includes the parents, clergy, court off- 
cers, medical, social, and recreational workers. 

3) The contributions to education by clinically trained 
personnel and particularly those of a child guid- 
ance clinic are indispensable in any modern school 
system that is striving conscientiously to provide 

an educational opportunity for each child in terms 

of capabilities and limitations or defects. 





4) 


5) 


6) 
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A child guidance clinic in an educational system 
must, to make its full contribution, participate with 
teachers and supervisors in planning the general 
program of education as well as provide examina- 
tion and treatment facilities for individual children 
who present problems of an academic, personal or 
social nature. 

In a school system that provides clinical and social 
services in its program for the education of all 
children, there is a better chance for larger num- 
bers of children to develop into personally happy 
and socially acceptable members of society than 
would ever be possible when this assistance is not 
available to the teaching and supervisory staffs. 
The provision of clinical and social services in an 
educational system makes it possible to recognize, 
understand, and treat those children who require 
special help, provides a more effective educational 
experience for all children, and thereby contributes 
to a reduction in the incidence of neurosis and juve- 
nile delinquency. 














IV COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE 
WARTIME DELINQUENT 


Wartime Delinquency and the Job Ahead 


Mark A. McC toskey 


Director, Community War Services 
Federal Security Agency 


HE lessons of war are not all tragic. Thanks to 

the inventiveness and ingenuity of the human ani- 
mal, coupled with the will to survive, we are learning 
and applying every day new facts and skills that should 
have lasting value for the human race. 

The uses of blood plasma, penicillin, freon, radar— 
all these promise permanent benefits for humanity. Look 
in the magazines and you will see pictures and promises 
of stratosphere liners and streamliners, radio without 
static, a helicopter in every back yard. After the war 
life will be faster, more comfortable, perhaps longer. 
Will it be better? Will it offer more satisfactions? I 
have yet to see an ad promising better human services— 
more child guidance clinics or probation officers, decent 
detention facilities, better teaching, finer playgrounds— 
or announcing the discovery of a cure for juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The reason is obvious. Community organization is 
not a commercial enterprise, nor are there profits—cash 
profits—to be made in the child welfare business, only 
human profits. 

Nevertheless we have made wartime gains in both 
these fields, and they will be lasting gains with immeas- 
urable profits if we work and plan as skillfully and en- 
thusiastically as the makers of radios and cars and heli- 
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copters. The present world war has not produced any 
new causes of delinquency, but it has highlighted and 
intensified the old familiar ones—disrupted families, up- 
rooted homes, loosening of social restraints, fewer chil- 
dren at school, more children at work with more money 
to spend. Oddly enough, the nation was not prepared 
for the inevitable results. People were shocked by the 
stories of twelve year old gangs and fourteen year old 
chippies. They were too shocked for a time to do more 
than watch in fascinated horror. But if letters coming 
to a government agency are any index of public opinion, 
that phase is over and the emphasis has shifted from 
“How bad is it?’ to “What can we do about it?” 

The obvious and easy answer to that last question is 
of course “provide more of the community services which 
in normal times act as preventive brakes on delinquency: 
more teachers, more truant officers, more child guidance 
and psychiatric clinics, more probation officers, more rec- 
reation leaders.” But we all know from personal experi- 
ence that the war has cut into these very services, and 
for the duration at least we have to do a better job with 
less help from this quarter. At the same time we have 
learned to find help in other quarters—in the community 
and in the neighborhood. 

Let’s talk for a moment about this problem of doing 
a better job with less help—for that I believe is one of 
the lessons we have learned from the emergency. It is 
true that social workers have had to deal with fewer 
cases of actual want. The disruption of families, the 
dollars burning young workers’ pockets, the migration 
of six million people to centers of war production, these 
have brought bigger problems than we ever dreamed of 
in the depression days. 

Indeed, the shift in emphasis from relief to guidance 
and counseling has made us set our sights higher in the 
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education and training needed in recruiting for all types 
of social work. 

But low scale salaries paid in this work have been a 
major difficulty. For the modest sum paid probation off- 
cers we've expected to secure a kind of paragon who 
knows how to work with the child, the parents, the school, 
the minister, and the community agencies, to give the 
child a new start. Sometimes he has to be a substitute 
parent maintaining an intricate balance between support- 
ing without weakening and leading without dominating 
the child. And all this, not for one child but for many. 
We have learned, or we should have learned, that we 
must pay enough to make the profession attractive to the 
right kind of men and women. Fairness and dignity de- 
mand that no one should be asked, as many are now, 
to do the job on a psychic income basis—paid partly in 
good deeds. 

There are some encouraging aspects of the emergency 
situation. Among these are the considerable number of 
experiments by trial and error that have been going on 
in the past forty years. We are cashing in now on these 
experiments and putting into practice new ideas of crime 
control and treatment of juveniles. We are applying 
lessons learned in many fields of social science,—econom- 
ics, sociology, education. 

By 1940 the penologists had taught us to put stress on 
preventing crime and salvaging the young delinquent. 
We have recognized that the delinquent does not exist 
in a vacuum, that he is somebody’s son or sister, a mem- 
ber of a club or a neighborhood gang, a movie fan or 
an aviation bug. In short, we’ve learned that the delin- 
quent was once a member of society in good standing 
and must be restored to it once more. 

Many intelligent means of dealing with off beat young- 
sters have been developed. There are child guidance 
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clinics, like that in Boston conducted jointly by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education and the De- 
partment of Public Health. There are extensions of the 
school system such as the experiment in New York City 
where several schools have buttressed their educational 
work with every conceivable social service that can be 
extracted from the community to bring the full power 
of its social resources to bear upon the areas of greatest 
delinquency. There are Junior Police groups such as 
the one organized by the police department in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Chicago Area Project is an outstanding 
example of the effectiveness of group work agencies in 
the neighborhood. We can be proud of the work of 
community coordinating councils, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the groups working together on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. And all these meas- 
ures need the solid backing of probation work to com- 
plete the rehabilitation of the youngsters. 

What have we learned in the field of probation itself? 
Sometimes we are brought up short by what happens 
after the probation period. In 1934 a study of 1000 
juvenile delinquents treated by Boston juvenile courts 
and the Judge Baker Guidance Center showed that 88 
per cent continued to be delinquent after probation. Not 
so good. 

But the trouble wasn’t with probation or guidance or 
any of the other measures as such. Our task was simply 
to make probation more effective in the new setting of 
world violence. You are well aware of some of the 
more recent changes in probation methods to accomplish 
that end. Putting fewer on probation in the first place 
so that hard working officers can concentrate on the best 
possibilities (wasn’t it as low as 19 per cent of 2976 of- 
fenders in one New York experiment?) ; assigning fewer 
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probationers to each officer; training officers better and 
using the probation officer’s time not for casual checking 
but for constructive community projects — building a 
swimming pool or constructing a camp as in the Chicago 
Area Project. 


Though we haven’t exactly time on our hands now, 
we, like the manufacturers, ought to be thinking about 
the postwar period. It is likely to be a time of violence. 
You and I remember all too well the Terrible Twenties, 
with their gangsters and hip flasks and bobbed-hair ban- 
dits and jazz babies, to say nothing of the flagpole sit- 
ters and marathon dancers. In Germany they had a 
longer war and a more serious delinquency problem. 
From 1913 to 1918 convictions of child offenders rose 
there from 46,000 to 85,000 for boys, and from 8000 
to 14,700 for girls. Schools were raided for workers. 
Male teachers had been drafted, their places taken by 
retired ministers, untrained women and normal school 
teachers. Schools were used as ration centers, some- 
times as barracks. 


What this war has done to destroy the fabric of so- 
ciety in Germany and the occupied countries of Europe 
we can only guess. But we do know that by comparison 
our own problems are simple and capable of intelligent 
solution. While we are coping with strain and malad- 
justment and overcrowding, Europe must cope with star- 
vation, destitution and the results of mass murder. 
While we can talk in terms of child guidance and recre- 
ation, Europe must think in terms of bread, shelter and 
the resettling of twenty million displaced peoples. I 
mention this obvious comparison only because it may 
help us keep our own job in perspective and proportion. 

This war has taught us something about the value of 
the community approach, and sometimes even more prac- 
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tical, the neighborhood approach. Some towns have 
even tackled their problems through the block organi- 
zation. 


Working Together 


Let me suggest specifically how a town, or a neighbor- 
hood, might go about the task of surveying its delin- 
quency problems. When professionals learn to get the 
plain citizens, parents, businessmen and clubwomen 
working with them, sitting in on their meetings and see- 
ing the needs at first hand, half the battle will be over. 
Things happen fast when citizens begin to find out the 
facts on any problem for themselves. A committee may 
be formed for this purpose, a committee that draws its 
strength and effectiveness from the plain people who as- 
sume chief responsibility. They may not have time or 
skill for the sort of survey a trained sociologist would 
make—the kind of survey the National Probation Asso- 
ciation makes. But they can give their spare time for a 
few weeks to find the trouble spots near at hand, to 
work on them intensively, and then to evaluate what has 
been done. 

During the first week one member of the committee 
may collect the figures on the number of children appre- 
hended for various types of offenses. Another member 
may be interviewing policemen and probation officers to 
find out the facts that lie behind the figures. Another 
member talks to the kids themselves. Someone covers 
the juke joints and taverns, another the playgrounds and 
youth centers. Someone talks to school principals, teach- 
ers and all who are in a position to know whether lack 
of discipline, truancy and tardiness are contributing fac- 
tors. At the end of a busy week the committee compiles 
the figures and considers a few definite steps that the 
neighborhood can take. 
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During the next three weeks the various groups work 
on definite projects which are checked off one by one as 
they are finished. One group may bring pressure to bear 
on hangouts to conform to local wage, age and hour 
laws. Another group may go about finding a place of 
detention other than the county jail for young offenders. 
Another group may work for the appointment of a well- 
qualified policewoman. 

Meanwhile all kinds of search lights can be turned on 
to publicize both needs and achievements—pictures of 
crime-breeding slums, newspaper articles, speakers at 
public meetings, local radio programs. The last week 
of the survey may be used to appraise the experiment 
and publicize its results. The citizens go back to their 
ordinary jobs. Has the problem of crime been solved 
in this community? Is everything sweetness and light? 
By no means. 

But some eyes have been opened. People are ready 
to support the long-range efforts of professional work- 
ers. When next year’s budget comes up taxpayers who 
have seen something of the problem with their own eyes 
won’t suggest skimping on the workers who carry the 
long range responsibility. 

Neighborhood groups of this kind have an even bigger 
job to do in the postwar period. Church groups, parent- 
teacher associations and clubs have proved their solid 
worth, both in peace and war. Labor unions have be- 
come interested in many types of social problems. Cham- 
bers of commerce are planning for postwar employment. 
Neighborhood organizations, born of the ‘emergency, 
should stay to build a new neighborhood, slum-free and 
playground-studded. 

In Chicago they didn’t preach at their budding gang- 
sters, they didn’t buy them sodas or movies, they didn’t 
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kick them out of decent places. Each neighborhood 
formed groups which took the interests and the skills of 
children and adults and put them to work building, fur- 
nishing, or laying out a place for the whole neighborhood 
to enjoy. The child at odds with his community can be 
set right only by that community. We have to begin 
and probably end where the child is. 

While we are bringing amateur efforts in to chink up 
and fortify the community structure we must continue 
to investigate the sources of human drives and control. 
We have plowed but never cultivated the whole field of 
human drives as they relate to delinquency. We have 
glib words on our tongues but the solid job that eventu- 
ally will have to be done is just opening up. This will 
meet with a good deal of resistance from people who 
don’t like the polysyllabic word approach to the job, but 
we have to describe the mainsprings of conduct first in 
scientific terms and then ultimately translate them into 
the language amateurs can use and understand. 

There is going to be a considerable area of debate 
about the psychological drive. It will open up disputes 
in our treatment of soldiers between those who think 
that deep-seated inhibitions are plain and simple cow- 
ardice, and those who believe that they are fundamental 
psychopathic weaknesses in the human structure. There 
will be many upturned noses as people look at the work 
of the psychiatrists, but I think that their efforts should 
not only be welcomed and used, but constantly encour- 
aged, and the area of their operations should be widened. 

As in the pioneer days of investigation of human con- 
duct we discovered much from the abnormal case, now 
we should be able to discover a great deal from the 
records of men who have been rejected from the services 
because of mental deficiency, disease and emotional in- 
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stability. We certainly should learn much from those 
who are pioneering in a patient way, as they attempt to 
get men who break down under the stress of war back 
into the ranks. They can teach us how best to take back 
into the community those who have been dislodged in 
their own settings and find both the army and the return 
to civilian life an almost unbearable emotional adjust- 
ment. 

When it comes to delinquency, I should say the best 
postwar planning is to do the job at hand today with the 
greatest energy, skill and imagination we can muster. 
Because the postwar job will surely be more and yet 
more of the same. If the war production program up- 
rooted six million workers and their families, it is a rea- 
sonable certainty that reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion will send at least as many people back to their for- 
mer homes or in search of new work opportunities. If 
the mobilization of ten million men and women into the 
armed forces rocked the foundations of the home and 
the family circle, what will the return of those millions 
that survive—many of them disabled, more of them 
emotionally torn—mean to the rebuilding of home and 
family life? The problems of veterans will be hard; 
the plight of the kids may be harder. Whatever strength 
and judgment they can build for themselves now, with 
our help, will stand them in good stead in the roaring 
forties to come. 
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The Home Front Against Juvenile 
Delinquency 


RUSSELL JACKSON 


Coordinator of Community Activities 
Phoenix, Arizona 


SHALL attempt to tell you what our community is 

doing to help children with the problems of life 
during this dificult wartime period, boys and girls who 
are seeking recognition, new experience, response and 
security. We do not claim to have a panacea nor a magic 
wand, but we do have a community that realizes the 
necessity for immediate action to preserve the moral 
tone of our city and prevent chaos on the home front. 

Our community has changed during the past two years 
from an almost purely agricultural community to one 
which is completely surrounded by military and indus- 
trial establishments. Military centers are: Luke Field, 
Williams Field, Thunderbird Number One, Thunder- 
bird Number Two, Sky Harbor Training School, Wicken- 
burg Field and Falcon Field. Great numbers of desert 
troops have also been trained in the area. Industrial 
plants employing thousands of workers are: Goodyear 
Aircraft, Aluminum Company of America, and AiRe- 
search. Needless to say, this great influx of new people 
has burdened the established agencies far beyond their 
capacity. 

To give you a picture of our community and its growth 
by decades, the best figures available show that in 1920 
our population in the Phoenix area was approximately 
50,000; in 1930 approximately 100,000; in 1940, 
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122,000; in 1944, about 154,000. Those experienced in 
community work know that when a rapid increase occurs 
in population, social problems increase many fold. There- 
fore our juvenile probation department in Phoenix has 
been flooded with children in all kinds of trouble. Even 
children belonging to established families have been af- 
fected. Boys with jobs have received higher wages than 
their fathers. Girls, tremendously impressed by the ad- 
vent of the military, have become a little khaki-wacki, as 
the saying goes. We have had youngsters who were 
yearning for their old homes, playmates, community 
leaders, childhood haunts, play lots, clubs, streams and 
pools, from which they have been uprooted. Some par- 
ents found themselves totally unprepared to understand 
and provide for their children under these changed con- 
ditions. 

Because of the climate many come to Phoenix for 
reasons of health and are often in financial distress. The 
crops, such as cotton, fruits and vegetables, bring migra- 
tory laborers. Due to our location with respect to south- 
ern California and Hollywood, Phoenix seems to be the 
spot where funds are most apt to become exhausted 
enroute and the popular stopping point on return from 
California. 

Boys and girls finding themselves in a strange com- 
munity take a chance on pilfering, stealing automobiles, 
and in some cases, trading their last possession for an 
old gun. Hollywood-smitten girls who have run away 
from home and find themselves in a strange city with 
perhaps only a cake of hotel soap in their purses, may 
listen to certain individuals who seem always ready to 
tell them how they can make money faster than by sling- 
ing hash. Our delinquency rate was high; we had boy 
zoot-suit gangs, girl prostitutes, and our city had been 
ruled out of bounds by the military. 
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An Aroused Community 


The community quickly became aroused. A dinner 
meeting was called by Sidney B. Moeur, local executive 
of the Brewing Industries Foundation, and constructive 
plans were suggested for coping with the juvenile prob- 
lem. This was followed by a luncheon meeting called by 
a committee of the Chamber of Commerce and attended 
by Judge Niles of the juvenile court, the chief juvenile 
probation officer and members of the Advisory Council 
of the Probation Department, at which meeting imme- 
diate and vigorous action was urged. Encouraged by the 
recommendations made at these two meetings, C. E. 
Gollwitzer, chairman of the recently organized Good 
Government Council, called a meeting of agencies, groups 
and citizens interested in the welfare of youth. This 
meeting resulted in the establishment of a Youth Better- 
ment Committee consisting of twenty-one representa- 
tives, men and women concerned in youth problems. The 
mayor and the City Commission offered financial aid, and 
adopted an ordinance providing that a Community Ac- 
tivities Board of nine members be chosen—three for two 
years, three for four years, and three for six years. All 
subsequent appointments to the Community Activities 
Board are to be for six years, and nominations for mem- 
bership are to be made by majority vote of the Youth 
Betterment Committee, a group charged with finding 
ways and means of bettering the condition of our youth. 

Alfred Knight, a highly respected community leader, 
formerly a business executive in Cincinnati and New York 
but now retired, was made chairman of both the Youth 
Betterment Committee and the Community Activities 
Board. Mr. Knight has probably become the busiest 
retired man in the country. Ray Busey was selected vice- 
chairman of the Community Activities Board. Mr. 
Busey is a man known for his community work and for 
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his excellent ‘“‘Home Town Gossip” radio program, which 
has been most effective in needling agencies and individ- 
uals into action for civic betterment. The secretary of 
the board, Mrs. James P. Ryan, is the state president 
of the PTA. 

Other members of the board were chosen to repre- 
sent the Negro population, the Spanish-American popu- 
lation, the Parks and Playgrounds Board, the School 
Board, labor, and the Service Men’s Center Board. The 
City Commission established a fund of $12,000 for the 
operation of the department. Due to my past experience 
as juvenile probation officer and my knowledge of the 
community, I was asked to be coordinator of community 
activities. The members of the Community Activities 
Board have given willingly of their time and have worked 
hard. It has not been an easy job. The board does not 
seek credit and avoids publicity on its own behalf. Effort 
is made to tie each newly developed activity into the pro- 
gram of an established agency, always with the thought 
of permanency. Application for federal funds, known 
as Lanham Act funds, was made and after several 
months it was approved and used for leisure time activi- 
ties for industrial workers and their families, as well as 
for servicemen. In addition to operating two service- 
men’s centers and a series of industrial recreation projects 
at plants and housing units, the committee proceeded to 
interest other agencies in similar operations. The Ac- 
tivities Board realizes that there is too much to be done 
for any one agency alone, and that the combined efforts 
of all may still fall very short of the need. 


Young People Participate 


Not only were adult. groups enlisted, but it was the 
belief of this department that young people possessed 
many skills for self-organization. Boys and girls have 
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a voice that must be heard more and more in the planning 
of their place in the community. From this thought grew 
a radio round table in which young people from all social 
strata took part. They pointed out many community 
needs which had escaped the attention of their elders. 
A letter-writing contest for young people on “How To 
Make Phoenix A Better Place to Grow Up In” produced 
many good suggestions that have since been put into 
effect by the Community Activities Board. These letters 
were published in the local newspapers and later by the 
State Teacher-Parent Magazine, the official organ of the 
Arizona Education Association. 

Teen-age committees, acting in conjunction with an 
adult advisory board, established a community teen-age 
dance which is held every Saturday night at the Shrine 
Auditorium. The rules for this dance have been evolved 
and enforced by the young people themselves. Many civic 
organizations such as the Kiwanis Club, the Fraternal 
Order of Police, the PTA, the American Legion, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Elks, the Lions, and 
the Dudettes have underwritten the expenses. After a 
two months period, when sponsors had to make up defi- 
cits of some size, the dance became self-supporting and 
has since built up a substantial cash reserve. Weekly 
advertising and publicity have been paid for by various 
public establishments. The next project to be undertaken 
by the young people’s committee is to be a downtown 
canteen for teen-agers. The ADA and Soroptimist clubs 
have already raised funds for furnishing such a canteen. 


Minority Groups 


Recognition of the rights of the minority groups, both 
Spanish-American and Negro, has been given. The Com- 
munity Activities Board has been working toward the 
development of leadership among Spanish-Americans, 
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and is placing Spanish-American youth in charge of the 
recreation program being carried on in the Marcos de 
Niza housing project. The board has also succeeded in 
having several concrete courts for outdoor play and 
dances built in three different locations on the south side 
of town. Attempts are being made to establish scholar- 
ships for Spanish-American high school graduates, so 
that they may have further training in community work. 
Several groups have been prevailed upon to open their 
membership to certain numbers of Spanish-Americans. 

A Negro advisory committee with representatives 
from all the colored organizations in Phoenix has been 
organized under their auspices. A Negro community 
center with full recreational facilities has been established 
and maintained. 

Groups of boys are now taken out to the desert for 
‘ horseback rides and overnight trips. Some of these boys 
think they are tougher than their fellows, but under good 
supervision their hearts are reached more easily out 
under the stars and around the campfire than might be 
the case closer to their own homes. 

For many years in Phoenix leaders of the community 
have urged the Parks and Playgrounds Board to offer 
a more advanced recreation program. This year the 
board has become fully conscious of its obligations and 
has adopted a philosophy which stresses human needs 
rather than merely property interests. The parks de- 
partment has enlarged its program at swimming pools; 
it is admitting children from the poorer section of the 
city free; it has increased its athletic and craft programs, 
and is shortly to utilize the playgrounds on school yard 
areas. This latter move represents the culmination of 
a long campaign to secure not only the use of the school 
grounds, but also school buildings for leisure time of all 
citizens when school is not in session. 
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The Board of Education has taken a noteworthy step 
in instituting our Child Guidance and Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. The success of this during the past year is attested 
to by the fact that the board has granted an increase of 
50 per cent in the budget of this department for the 
coming year. 

Not to be outdone by the city government, the County 
Board of Supervisors adopted a budget for the estab- 
lishment of community parks and playgrounds. Although 
permissive legislation making this possible has long been 
on the statute books, this is the first year that any funds 
have been made available. 


Public Agencies 


The police, juvenile court judges and social workers 
have all been on the alert to meet the increasing number 
of youth problems. The juvenile court, developed and 


pioneered under the late Judge Niles with the guidance 
of the National Probation Association which was just 
getting underway with a state-wide study of courts and 
detention facilities at the time of his untimely passing, 
is now presided over by Judge Harold R. Scoville. One 
of Judge Scoville’s innovations has been the holding of 
a night court in which the parents of children violating 
the curfew law or otherwise in trouble, have been brought 
in to explain their own dereliction of duty to their chil- 
dren. Judge Scoville has also organized a Youth Advis- 
ory Council. 

Better understanding between the police and youth has 
been brought about by Chief Duane and the Fraternal 
Order of Police, who have been sponsoring young peo- 
ple’s dances. A group of young shoe shine boys have 
been organized by Boy Scout officials and business men 
into a group of young business men. They have been 
given opportunities for worthwhile experiences such as 
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week-end excursions and a summer camp vacation. The 
number of shoe shine boys coming in contact with the 
law has been greatly reduced by this action. 

The Community Activities Board has recently received 
funds from several groups (Optimists, Rotary and Ki- 
wanis) to be used for the establishment of Youth Em- 
ployment Service, an agency specializing in placing young 
people between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 

Other public agencies which should be mentioned are 
the schools with their day care and nursery program, 
financed at least in part by the Federal Works Agency. 
The school nurseries are very much appreciated by the 
people of Phoenix. The USO and Travelers Aid have 
brought in help from the outside to meet the wartime 
emergency needs. The Community Chest and the Com- 
unity Council have employed a full time Secretary. To 
help defray the expenses of this worker, the Phoenix 
Junior League made a contribution. 

The Boy Scouts have enlarged their program and are 
receiving funds for the salary of one additional field 
worker from the Irving Berlin Foundation. At least 
3000 boys and girls will have spent some of their time 
in summer camps, not including a Girl Scout Stay-at- 
home-camp located in one of the city parks. Cub Scouts 
have made playgrounds out of a number of vacant lots, 
assisted materially by the city street department. 

The YMCA and YWCA have finished the most suc- 
cessful camping season on record, and have inaugurated 
seven well-sponsored Youthville Centers, properly off- 
cered and guided by their own constitution and by-laws. 
The attendance of teen-agers runs into hundreds and the 
groups are supervised by trained “Y” workers. 

Recently the churches of Phoenix banded together on 
a program of community recreation and employed a city 
director of church recreational activities. The first major 
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event was a successful sing festival at the Encanto Park 
Shell attended by 5000 persons. Several groups are 
planning to finance and sponsor one special event each 
month, such as the Rotary hobby fair, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce youth fishing contest at Encanto Park 
Lagoon, Exchange Club model airplane and kite contest, 
and American Legion junior baseball games. More than 
a thousand youths have played on organized softball 
teams during the summer, each team sponsored by some 
organization. 


Getting Results 


I do not know the exact drop which has occurred in 
the rate of delinquency, but I do know that the moral 
tone of the youth in our community has definitely im- 
proved. With the hope that some of the activities men- 
tioned above may be of benefit to you in your home 


community, I will close with this reminder. Those of us 
in the juvenile probation field realize that many of our 
cases have succeeded perhaps in spite of us. We find 
ourselves surprised every day at the progress some of 
our old friends have made. We are glad that we had 
patience with the belligerent boy who wanted no part of 
the war effort, when his picture appears in a national 
magazine honored for having done outstanding feats in 
the armed forces. 

We in community work realize the serious need of 
some hitherto undevised means of reaching American 
parents who so greatly need education that will better 
prepare them for the difficult job of parenthood under 
complex and changed conditions. We know the difficulty 
of reaching those who need it most. Perhaps well pre- 
pared movies which can be entertaining and at the same 
time (but indirectly) drive home the objective will be 
one method. We in America should not be surprised 
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that many fail as parents when we teach so little about 
the responsibility involved. 

Most American parents have fallen in love and mar- 
ried, then have suddenly awakened to find themselves in 
the midst of the tremendous task of raising children, 
with no background or preparation for the job except 
the pattern of their own parents. Blessed are those of 
us who had good parents. What can be expected of those 
who have had horrible examples before them—children 
who have been left to prowl the alleys, who have been 
left from dawn to dusk on their own, who live in dirty, 
crowded, two room shacks and who have been moved 
up and down, around and across the country? 
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average person, who never before showed interest 

in a social problem, has definite opinions, freely ex- 
pressed, about how the younger generation are acting and 
how they should be made to behave. Others, longer 
interested in social problems and in thoughtful consid- 
eration of them, have come to realize that we must all 
act together to meet this threat to the welfare of our 
young people. Numerous factors have given impetus to 
this movement toward coordination of efforts. 

In the early days of the war there was confusion and 
difficulty in understanding what kind of behavior was 
being called juvenile delinquency and how much of it 
there was. Then came realization that complex inter- 
weaving of conditions and circumstances had brought it 
about. Finally, awareness of the size of the task of meet- 
ing it and new emphasis on the interdependence of agen- 
cies and the need to avoid duplication of effort. It is 
now more clearly realized than ever before that the 
quality of service rendered by one agency is conditioned 
by the adequacy of the resources of all other agencies 
in the community. 

This situation has led to the formation of many groups 
and committees concerned with juvenile delinquency. 
These groups vary in many respects—in the people who 
started them, in their structure, their points of view, and 
in the agencies represented in their membership, and 


J sree p delinquency has made the headlines. The 
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their methods of approach. Some developed from struc- 
tures long established for purposes related to social wel- 
fare, while others are newly organized for the specific 
purpose of working on the recently popularized problem 
of delinquency. Some of these organized efforts are 
statewide and others are local. Statewide organizations 
include those developed through departments of state 
government, statewide voluntary agencies, state defense 
councils, and special groups appointed by governors. 
Local organizations include a wide range of groups such 
as mayors’ committees, committees of councils of social 
agencies, church, club and civic groups. 


Juvenile Court Relationships 


Because this field of community action to deal with 
delinquency is so broad a subject I will deal with only 
part of it here. I want to consider particularly the juve- 
nile court, the police and detention facilities, and their 
relationship to other agencies in the community. From 
my visits to a number of communities and in reports 
from others throughout the country, there is evidence 
that juvenile court staffs are taking an active part in 
community efforts to deal with juvenile delinquency. In 
some places such activity is limited by shortage and turn- 
over in staff. The staff members on the job have more 
than they can do to take care of the daily emergencies. 
The courts that are active vary as to their starting 
points, the methods they use, the stages of development 
reached, and the results achieved. But in general their 
activities fall into two major areas. The first is partici- 
pation in community efforts to develop the services and 
resources needed for a communitywide program of de- 
linquency prevention and control. The second is im- 
provement of the staffs and programs of the courts 
themselves in order to render a better quality of service 
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to the children and the families who come to their 
attention. 

In taking part in community activity to develop 
needed resources and facilities, the court staff is ful- 
filling one of its responsibilities. This responsibility 
arises out of the fact that courts have access to knowledge 
about delinquency and resources that are needed to deal 
with it. They gain this information through social study 
of individuals coming to their attention. The number 
of cases studied and the kinds of problems they present 
give court staffs a wide variety of information. This 
information throws into bold relief the lack of parental 
supervision, inflexible and inadequate school programs, 
absence of spiritual guidance and of supervised leisure 
time. ‘In brief, it points up all the failures in family 
and community life that produce children’s difficulties. 
With facts like these in hand community groups can 
act. 

Court staffs are accepting the responsibility that pos- 
session of this information places upon them and are 
using it in their work with community groups. Informa- 
tion regarding the number of children coming to the 
court and the problems they present is being used both 
to create an awareness of the extent of delinquency and 
to explain its meaning in terms of services and resources 
needed for preventing and treating it. Judges and pro- 
bation officers are attempting also to arouse individuals 
and groups to action by indicating where they believe 
certain responsibilities fall. They are continually urging 
parents to supervise their children more closely, calling 
upon schools to keep their buildings open after hours 
for supervised recreation; and asking various agencies 
and groups and also other public officials to take leader- 
ship in providing services, facilities, and resources. The 
methods used include speeches at meetings and on the 
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air, discussion groups, and giving information to news- 
paper and magazine writers. 

Some courts choose dramatic ways of arousing the 
community to action. The staff of one court developed 
a mock trial which it staged upon request of groups and 
clubs throughout the community. The defendant, charged 
with delinquency, was the community. The case was 
heard, and the community found delinquent as alleged 
in failing to provide the supervision, resources, and 
facilities necessary. 

In addition to stimulating an awareness of problems 
and urging action on the part of others, judges and po- 
bation officers themselves are taking part in specific 
projects. They act as chairmen of committees that make 
studies of juvenile delinquency. When studies have 
shown need for some particular services they have often 
been obtained; for instance the employment of women 
in police departments and of child welfare workers in 
county departments of public welfare; the organization 
of teen-age centers and of other projects. 

In working with various citizens, committees, and 
community groups the court staffs have another special 
responsibility which grows out of their training for work 
with people and also out of their experience. It is to 
show reasons why people behave as they do and why 
they need help in changing from unsatisfactory behav- 
ior. One question that calls for this kind of under- 
standing on the part of the community is—what is the 
kind and amount of responsibility that parents can be 
expected to take for their children? 


Parental Responsibility 


Parents are of greatest concern to those who pro- 
pose schemes for the control of delinquency. Some simply 
state that parents, not children, are delinquent. Others 
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are promoting new plans and legislation to regulate 
parental responsibility. Present provisions of law regard- 
ing parental responsibility are clear. There is quite gen- 
eral acceptance that the law be interpreted to mean that 
parents are held responsible for their children to the 
extent of their ability to care for them. This interpreta- 
tion is not questioned in the case of the parent who is 
physically ill and therefore unable to provide for and 
supervise his children. But where the reasons for his 
failure to do so are less easily understood, people are not 
so tolerant. This is particularly true of the parent who 
does not keep a job, of the so-called shiftless one, and 
the one who “deserts his little ones.” That parent may 
be just as lacking in ability to care for and supervise 
his children as is the one who is physically ill, but be- 
cause the reasons for his inability are not understood 
there is pressure to place still more responsibility on him 
and provide a penalty for his failures. Those who would 
deal with parents in this way fail to apply to them the 
knowledge they use in dealing with childen. With chil- 
dren they recognize what difficulties are causing the un- 
acceptable behavior and want to help, but they fail to 
see that parents may have similar difficulties that cause 
them to shirk their responsibility, and that they too are 
in’ grave need of help. Trained and experienced stafi 
members can help community groups in their plans by 
offering such explanations. These groups need to be re- 
minded that real progress in preventing or controlling 
juvenile delinquency results when the welfare of the child 
is stressed more than the punishment of the parent. 
Court staffs in some areas have cooperated with other 
agencies in plans for taking care of the increased num- 
ber of cases, especially cases of sex delinquent girls. 
Court staffs have cooperated with public and private 
agencies, with the police and with medical authorities 
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in providing social services for these girls at the point 
of arrest, immediately after they have been placed in 
detention, and while they are in the treatment centers. 
One court has been operating for some time on a written 
agreement with agencies in the county which provide 
services to children. The aim of the agreement is to 
clarify inter-agency relations, to define practices of in- 
dividual agencies, to integrate and coordinate all services 
to children in the county in order to avoid duplication of 
services ,and to bring about a well-rounded and more 
effective child welfare program. The court had found 
this agreement immensely useful in ordinary times and 
an added advantage when cases increased rapidly. 

As courts have worked more closely with other com- 
munity agencies, exchange of information has led to a 
reexamination by courts of their own programs in an 
effort to determine how effective their present methods 
are and what might be done to improve them. Such re- 
examinations have emphasized the need for more well- 
qualified staff members and for intake supervisors and 
case supervisors. 

Intake supervisors are being especially stressed be- 
cause of the swollen number of cases flowing into the 
court. Their duties are to determine whether cases be- 
long in the court, and if not, to refer them to the appro- 
priate agency. They also make adjustments in minor 
cases, and in those cases where investigation by the pro- 
bation officer seems indicated supply sufficient and ac 
curate factual data upon which the officer may begin his 
study. Where this service and procedure is used, the 
number of cases assigned to officers has been substan- 
tially reduced, permitting more intensive service to those 
who need it. 

Case supervisors in larger courts mean overall re- 
sponsibility placed in one person. There is increasing 
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recognition that, regardless of how well qualified or ex- 
perienced individual probation officers may be, so long 
as several are working in the same organization their 
work should be reviewed by one person who has overall 
responsibility for a unit of work. The supervisor helps 
them to’ develop a deeper understanding of behavior 
problems and to improve their skills in dealing with 
them. Such supervision helps to insure uniformity in 
carrying out procedures and policies, and to fulfill the 
purpose designated for the agency by the community. 
In his relationships with other agencies, the supervisor 
uses knowledge gained in court as a basis for plans 


whereby each agency may make its particular contri- 
bution. 


Individual Cases 


The court’s function is to apply the law in cases that 
fall within its jurisdiction and in which a judicial decision 
is neessary. In carrying out this function the judge is 
concerned with the welfare of the child rather than pun- 
ishment. He seeks services that will supply information 
enabling him to make the best decision possible, and also 
services to help the child live within the limitations of 
his order and to develop so that ultimately he can get 
along satisfactorily in the community without help or 
restrictions. 

The relation of the social services to the judicial func- 
tion is receiving more thoughtful attention recently. 
Social services, in cases under study or investigation and 
in those placed on probation to the court, are performed 
in some areas by officers on the staff of the juvenile court, 
and in others by child welfare workers from the public 
welfare departments. In both situations it is increasingly 
apparent that careful distinction between the jobs of the 
judge and the probation officer, and the judge and the 
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child welfare worker, brings about the best results. This 
distinction of function is not always easy. The child, his 
parents, and other agencies in the community are easily 
confused by the proximity of the probation officer to the 
judge. They associate with the probation officer the 
authority to deprive persons of their personal liberty or 
to limit them in exercising it, while in fact the extensive 
exercise of authority in this manner belongs only to the 
judge. A similar problem arises between the job of the 
judge and that of the child welfare worker who is serv- 
ing as probation officer. Further clarification is needed. 


Detention 


As communities get together and examine their re- 
sources and study their needs, they find one of the big 
problems is lack of detention services. A large number 
of requests for information on plans for improving de- 


tention care are received by the Children’s Bureau. The 
requests show a wide interest in individuals and groups. 
Court staffs are particularly affected by this lack of good 
places of detention. Awareness of this inadequacy has 
been brought about by the greater number of children now 
being detained. More young children, so-called ‘‘depend- 
ents,’ and more adolescent girls, referred to as “sex 
delinquents,” are being placed in detention by police. 
Shortages of services and resources are prolonging their 
stay. 

Recently the Children’s Bureau attempted to secure 
information about the use of boarding homes for deten- 
tion care. Answers to the inquiries from thirty states 
specifically mentioned the use of jails as a substitute. 
Such reference to jail detention is significant in that it 
represents only partial coverage, and was made inci- 
dentally to the primary information sought. Conditions 
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in jails have have been vividly described by Richard W. 
Wickes in his article, “There Are Children in Our Jails,” 
in the December 1943 issue of Probation. He tells of 
adults and children bunked together, filthy pallets and 
blankets, and diets of dry bread, boiled beans and black 
coffee. The effects on children detained under similar 
conditions are shown by excerpts from another jail study 
which read as follows: ‘Rosie said she cried until every 
one thought she was crazy, but it hurt so because she 
was put in jail;’”’ “‘Nellie told her mother that if she had 
to go back to jail, she’d commit suicide.” 

After leaving one jail Mr. Wickes writes, ‘As I drove 
out of that town I went through a countryside as beauti- 
ful as may be found. The evening sky was ablaze with 
a gorgeous sunset. The fields had been washed by rains 
the night before. There were shadowed hills and singing 
streams, bubbling springs and birds on wing. But back 
there, back in that town, all summer long children had 
been locked away from all this which was mine and should 
be theirs. For the bright out-of-doors and the clean air 
they had darkness and the stench of insecticide and un- 
washed human bodies. For the singing streams they 
heard only the flushing of toilets. For the normal play 
of children they would be taught perversions For open 
skies they could look at the steel ceiling of their tiny 
cells.” 

Several replies to the inquiries made by the Children’s 
Bureau indicated that conditions were improving and 
the amount of jail detention was decreasing. Several 
other replies indicated concern on the part of law en- 
forcement officials and told of their efforts to avoid 
placing children in jail. For example, one sheriff, after 
arresting a fourteen year old boy who had taken a large 
sum of money, placed him in a private home while he 
drove sixty miles to enlist the help of the nearest child 
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welfare worker so the boy would not be sent to jail. 
Reports from several states describe the development in 
recent years of the use of family boarding homes. Ad- 
ditional evidence of interest in a broad scale attack on 
the problem is the recent action taken by the National 
Sheriffs’ Association. At its meeting in December 1943 
it passed a resolution that it should inform the nation’s 
sheriffs about better methods of juvenile detention and 
urge every sheriff to advocate the use of separate facili- 
ties for juvenile delinquents. 

These examples show that as communities become 
aware of the extent to which children are placed in jail, 
they take steps to remedy the situation. There have 
always been some children in jail, but few people realize 
this. Those who were informed about juvenile court laws 
felt satisfied with provisions of those laws prohibiting the 
placement of children in jail. Others were not interested. 
Today people are learning that large numbers of children 
are being held in jail under undesirable conditions for 
long periods of time. Public sentiment is slowly being 
aroused, and some communities are now ready to demand 
other provisions. We, connected with court work, find 


these demands another responsibility that we must help 
to meet. 


Police Participation 


Police, like courts, are dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
Their participation varies from community to community. 
The extent depends somewhat upon their own interest 
and also upon recognition by community agencies and 
groups of the part police can play. The police are initiat- 
ing activity themselves as well as being drawn into com- 
munity-wide planning by other groups. Some examples 
are: a state department of highway patrol that initiated 
a conference between its staff and child welfare workers; 
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a chief of police serving as chairman of community co- 
ordinating councils; case conferences at which police, pro- 
bation officers, child welfare workers and others partici- 
pate. One outstanding example is the coordination center 
for community services to children operating in St. Paul. 
Police officers refer children to the center where a quali- 
fied social worker reviews the case and refers it to the 
appropriate agency. 

A manual was recently compiled by the National Ad- 
visory Police Committee to the Social Protection Division 
of the Office of Community War Services. In the manual 
police state that they have a responsibility in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency and that they recognize their 
function in dealing with the problem as one distinct from 
that of all other agencies or groups. Their function is to 
enforce laws to control community conditions, to be alert 
to conditions that contribute to delinquency, to find chil- 
dren who are delinquent and those who are in danger of 
becoming so, and to refer them to the appropriate agency. 
They do not see themselves as an isolated group working 
with juveniles, but state their plan of work with all other 
community agencies. 

In this manual emphasis is also placed on the impor- 
tance of the way in which police talk to children and act 
toward them. That more and more attention is being paid 
to this attitude is shown by the care with which officers 
are selected for work with juveniles. Qualifications have 
been drawn up and are being accepted in various parts 
of the country, particularly in relation to the employment 
of policewomen. Qualifications stress knowledge and un- 
derstanding of human behavior and of other community 
resources. 

Training classes are being developed for police officers 
already on the job. Regular police training schools are 
extending their courses to include lectures on work with 
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juveniles. Other courses are growing out of planning be- 
tween police departments and universities. In some areas 
such courses have been operating for some time, in others 
they are recent developments. In addition to training on 
the job, some colleges offer training to prepare officers 
for police work. At least one state college is offering a 
full four-year course plus one year of graduate training in 
police administration. 


Working Together 


As courts, police and social welfare agencies work to- 
gether in developing community projects and in planning 
for individual cases, they become better acquainted with 
each other. They learn that each agency operates in ac- 
cordance with the purpose and responsibilities placed upon 
it by the community. And they learn that each carries 
out its purpose by the methods in which its employees are 
trained and experienced. As a result of working together, 
each agency sees itself in relation to the others with a 
better perspective. Each sees that in order to prevent or 
control juvenile delinquency all must make full use of the 
skills and abilities that are theirs, and that in a broad 
sense the objectives of all are similar. 
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HE title under which I have been asked to speak 

takes for granted that juvenile delinquency in- 
creases in wartime. That has been our experience of 
past wars. In the present war Britain has found that 
there has been a major increase in juvenile delinquency. 
This too has been the experience of our neighbor, Can- 
ada, who has been in this war longer than we. There 
are many reports in this country to indicate that such 
an increase is upon us. There is indication in both Eng- 
land and America that the greatest increase is in the 
preadolescent years, ten to thirteen. While increases in 
offenses by boys have been widely recorded, the phenom- 
enal increases have been among girls. The increase in 
reported sex delinquency of adolescent and preadolescent 
girls has been truly phenomenal. The FBI reports 
that in 1943 arrests of females under twenty-one years 
of age increased 130 per cent over 1941. 

This is a large increase, and while doubtless these 
figures represent to some extent an increased concern 
over such delinquencies in wartime in the interest of the 
preservation of the health of the men in the armed 
forces, it doubtless to some extent represents a real in- 
crease. However, under the privilege my title gives me, 
I shall waive the question of how great the increase al- 
ready upon us may be, begin from the point that an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency must be expected, and 
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o 
concentrate my attention upon what factors, from ex- 
perience and a logical consideration, may be expected to 
affect such an increase. 

It is of more than historical interest that the last war 
left us with a major increase in crime popularly described 
as a “crime wave.” It was not however the returned 
soldier who was responsible for this increase. Despite 
the expectation of many people that the cultivation of 
skill in the use of deadly weapons and the preparation 
of the spirit for combat would result in an increase of 
violent crime on the part of demobilized soldiers when 
the war was over, the men demobilized from the armed 
forces showed little tendency toward criminal violence 
in civilian life. These men, while trained not to shrink 
from killing, had as a part of their pattern of life the 
acceptance of discipline and an organized framework of 
living. The transition to peacetime existence was not 
an easy one in many cases but there was relatively little 
tendency toward armed violence. The problem of post- 
war crime arose, not from the returned soldier, but from 
the younger group whose adolescent or preadolescent 
years were lived in a nation at war. This group was at 
loose ends and had not acquired sufficiently a pattern of 
living or acceptance of social discipline. 

If in terms of our experience with children we con- 
sider the factors contributing to a wartime increase in 
delinquency, I think beyond any doubt we should list 
first the disruption of homes by the war, the departure 
of fathers into the armed forces or into defense work in 
other communities, and probably even more important, 
the full-time employment of mothers. We have the 
problem of latchkey children who prepare their own 
meals and live without the effective supervision of either 
parent. This removal of parents from the home affects 
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not only the children of the family but indirectly the 
children of the neighbors as well. Children who are 
without supervision themselves have a significant influ- 
ence on the group with which they associate. The rip- 
ples may spread widely. 


Disorganizing Factors 


Perhaps it is well to digress for a moment to discuss 
the way in which the war affects children. The experi- 
ence of Britain has been that it has not been the terror 
of bursting bombs that has injured children the most. Of 
course the bombs kill or maim some children and terrify 
many more, but the total damage to children appears to 
have been much greater in the more indirect disorgan- 
izing effect the bombing has had upon their daily lives. 
There are authorities who doubt whether the damage 
of bombing, had the London children remained at home, 
would have been as great as the disorganizing effects of 
evacuation have been. The psychiatric casualties in the 
bombed areas, for children and adults alike, have not 
been so much the result of the terror of the bombing as 
the result of homelessness of the bombed-out families, 
the problems of finding shelter and food and a new pat- 
tern of living in a bomb-disorganized city. 

One story is perhaps illuminating. A preadolescent 
boy was living with his family in a part of Poland which 
changed hands several times. The adults and children 
alike were reduced to a rabbit-like existence of helplessly 
hiding in the cellar or scurrying out of the way of dan- 
ger. The children saw the powerlessness of the adults 
clearly enough. On this particular day long fighting 
had continued during which the family remained in the 
cellar. The boy became thirsty and started for the 
pump which was in the Lack yard. His father directed 
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him back, and when the boy disregarded his father’s in- 
structions, the father stepped forward with a sharp slap 
in the face and unmistakable command. The boy sub- 
sided and not only his thirst but also his fear diminished. 
What had happened? The old man had reasserted 
leadership and given life a pattern again. When this 
boy recognized that his parents were helpless, what se- 
curity was there for him in the family? Where could 
he turn for help? But when his father showed the 
strength of leadership, then his father was a man in 
whom one could place some faith and trust, even in this 
terrible situation. The boy accepted his father’s au- 
thority and was less afraid. 

It would be well for us then to focus our attention 
first on those disorganizing factors which affect the home 
in wartime. Obviously the absence of the parents is the 
most serious of possible disorganizing factors, and while 
we must expect to make sacrifices, we must weigh these 
sacrifices carefully. 

We see anxieties in children deprived of their 
parents, or who fear they will be deprived of their 
parents. After all, the main source of security for a 
child is his parents, and we cannot expect him to pre- 
serve emotional equilibrium if deprived of them. Fur- 
thermore he is exposed to temptation and often enough 
to the influence of delinquent companions. Without 
parental guidance and with a somewhat disturbed equi- 
librium from his own insecurity, it is not surprising if 
he strays. 

It is the belief of certain skilled observers in Eng- 
land that the increase in gang activity in adolescents is 
in great part related to a sense of loss of security in the 
home, and a consequent search for a sense of belong- 
ingness in other close personal relations with the gang 
supplying this need. 
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Agency Disruption 


Along with this disruption of the home we see too 
frequently a disruption also of the community agencies 
designed to meet the needs of children. An admirable 
determination to cut out nonessentials, together with 
a faulty comprehension of what are nonessentials, can 
create problems that hinder our war effort as well as 
‘damage our children rapidly enough. In Britain at the 
beginning of the war many boys’ and girls’ clubs were 
closed and the activities of others greatly restricted. 
Playgrounds were converted and used for military pur- 
poses. Gradually as the acute problem of a major in- 
crease in delinquency developed, a recognition of the 
need for providing constructive activities for young 
people in wartime forced itself upon the public mind. 
The clubs and playgrounds were reopened and the pro- 
gram of stimulation and guidance of leisure time ac- 
tivities for children and adolescents was expanded to 
new heights. 

In this connection it should be noted that the experi- 
ence of Britain has been that once the dislocations of 
war break the habit of regular school attendance it 
may be very difficult to reestablish this habit. This is 
in keeping of course with our own experience with tru- 
ant children. Here particularly prevention is more 
successful than treatment. While we have had as yet 
but little interference with the regular school program, 
the potential risks in this direction are perhaps indi- 
cated by the ease with which some children have used 
successfully such falsified excuses as that school was 
closed because of gasoline rationing, food rationing 
registration, selective service or other wartime activity, 
or because of shortage of fuel, to justify to their 
parents failure to attend school. 
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Doubtless we must rate as important the relative 
failure in wartime of long-term goals and long-term 
motivations for children. The future is too uncertain, 
too distant. Immediate anxieties are too disturbing. 
The war is here. How is the child to see beyond it to 
a peace? There is a general confusion of moral val- 
ues. What has been thrift suddenly becomes hoard- 
ing. We see the sudden affluence of large earnings 
which the adolescent is by no means prepared to handle 
wisely. The high school group who look forward to 
early induction into the army are particularly likely to 
want their fling while they can still get it, and the 
younger age group who look to the high school group 
for their patterns of behavior are in turn affected. The 
confusion of moral values is associated with a strain on 
sexual standards occasioned by the concentration of 
large numbers of young men in camps under situations 
involving deprivation of association with the opposite 
sex and homesickness. The uncertainties of anything 
beyond the moment, the dangers of the future, the ro- 
mantic appeal of the uniform, the loneliness of the sol- 
dier wearing it, all combine to throw a strain on our 
sexual standards, and it is perhaps not surprising to 
find some adolescent girls justifying an indiscriminate 
sexual freedom with men in uniform on the basis that 
they are “victory girls,” contributing to the main- 
tenance of military morale by doing their bit for the 
armed forces. 

To all of these factors we must add the effect of 
large and sudden dislocations of population, the swamp- 
ing of certain communities as a result of war migra- 
tion, the welfare of great numbers of war migrants 
with consequent disintegration of the normal structure 
of community control, the overcrowding and substan- 
dard housing, the trailer children in the trailer com- 
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munities, and the train of problems which these situa- 
tions bring to our conventional standards and attitudes. 
Lack of housing necessitates huddling. Huddling pro- 
motes cuddling in inappropriate relationships while 
tending to place serious obstacles in the way of normal 
marital relationships. 

This is the problem we face—the partial breakdown 
of many of the influences upon which our society de- 
pends for the stabilization, socialization, control and 
social training of children. But we ourselves can be 
among the most important influences with respect to 
the problem of delinquency. Whether we like it or not, 
events have flung a challenge into our faces, a challenge 
which we cannot meet adequately along traditional 
lines. We are facing a test of our flexibility and our 
resourcefulness. We must reorient ourselves and re- 
examine some of the attitudes and practices we have 
long taken for granted. Above all we must have the 
courage to step forward in more aggressive leadership. 
These are matters we cannot postpone until after the 
war. We cannot regard them as nonessentials. We 
cannot postpone our children’s growth until after the 
war. This is a part of the war, and it is for the oppor- 
tunity of our children to grow up in a democratic pat- 
tern that we are fighting. We can reduce our consump- 
tion of coffee, tea, sugar, meat; we can cut down on 
our beer and tobacco and gasoline and rubber; but we 
cannot neglect or postpone the work of making our 
children a part of our society. On the contrary, be- 
cause of the additional strain this period brings and 
the unavoidable losses we have discussed, the concen- 
tration of additional efforts and additional resources 
upon meeting the needs of our children in this critical 
time must be regarded as an integral part of the war 
effort. There is an acute need for husbanding skills 
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here. All the work that needs to be done with ado- 
lescent boys cannot be done by women, nor can it. be 
done by men who are physically handicapped or mental 
misfits. Here we are dealing with special skills which 
take far longer to acquire than do most of those in our 
defense industries. We need clear thinking as to what 
and who is essential and nonessential, as to how far a 
program can sacrifice its skilled manpower and still 
perform its function. We need clear thinking and clear 
and courageous presentation. 


Importance of the Lay Community 


Finally, our professionally trained people need some 
reorientation toward the laity. We have been so pre- 
occupied with establishing ourselves as professional 
people, so absorbed with proving what we could do 
that the untrained person could not do, that we have 
tended to forget the importance of the lay community. 
We have tended to shut our eyes to the contributions 
which can be made by persons without a degree in some 
professional field. Constructive human relations in- 
volve something more than professional skill—nor in- 
deed do they always depend on professional skill. I 
say this not to minimize professional training, but to 
urge its broad use in community leadership rather than 
its narrow focus upon a craft union or closed shop phi- 
losophy. We must have a greater readiness to make 
maximum use of lay leaders and volunteers. The role 
of the professional worker must be increasingly to 
catalyze and direct programs, and while the untrained 
worker or volunteer cannot be encouraged to undertake 
work for which he is unqualified, we need to recognize 
that during our period of professional differentiation 
we have tended to neglect positive consideration of 
what he can contribute. 
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A change in our whole pattern of social relations 
which is necessary in these times is a greater sense of 
unity, more solidarity, more mutual support, a dimin- 
ished sense of “I-ness’” and a greater sense of “‘we- 
ness”. This serves to reduce anxiety, promote sociali- 
zation, and increase social control. But we must avoid 
the destructive and uncontrolled intolerance which is 
likely to be a by-product of this development of greater 
social discipline and a belligerent spirit. 


Preserving the Home 


The first tactical step which seems indicated is to pre- 
serve so far as possible the home. While there is no 
question but that there is need for employment of women 
in industry, let us remember that in the armed forces 
we select first the unmarried men and the men without 
children. Let us recognize the warning of the Secretary 
of Labor, Frances Perkins, “In this time of crisis it is 
important to remember that mothers of young children 
can make no finer contribution to the strength of the 
nation and its vitality and effectiveness in the future than 
to assure their children the security of home, individual 
care, and affection. Except as a last resort the ation 
should not recruit for industrial production the services 
of women with such home responsibilities.” 

We may note that Britain, while recruiting women 
for industry under a national service law, has not found 
it advisable to recruit mothers with children under the 
age of fourteen. We may note the position of our own 
War Manpower Commission, “The first responsibility 
of women with young children, in war as in peace, is to 
give suitable care in their own homes to their children. 
In order that reestablished family life may not be un- 
necessarily disrupted, special efforts to secure the em- 
ployment in industry of women with young children 
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should be deferred until full use has been made of all 
other sources of labor supplies.” 

It is indeed difficult to see how a woman can put in 
eight hours a day in a factory and still do justice to the 
care of children. Let us take a leaf from the notebook 
of Britain and bring pressure for the creation of more 
limited shifts, four-hour shifts, for mothers who have 
children to look after. 

We are faced with the drafting of fathers but this 
should not and need not be indiscriminate. Is it asking 
too much that there should be some consideration, indi- 
vidualized consideration of what provision can be made 
for children and how much capacity the family structure 
has for going on without the father? Of course such 
individualized consideration will create the possibility 
of abuse, but we take this risk in every area where we 
individualize and there seems no special reason why it 
should be refused in this area. 

A second need is to supplement the home by com- 
munity organization. There is a gradually awakening 
realization of the need for and desirability of day-care 
programs on a large scale. These should be not merely 
for children of nursery school age, but there should be 
after-school programs for children and adolescents 
whose parents are employed. How far this can be cen- 
tralized under trained leadership and how much it needs 
to be decentralized in terms of such proposed lay service 
as block mothers, is something that will have to be 
worked out according to the organization and possibili- 
ties of the particular community. 

Such provision as we have now, already inadequate, 
must not be reduced. New York City experienced a two- 
thirds reduction in the playgrounds the city kept open 
and a one-sixth reduction in the staff of its Children’s 
Court, while there was a fifty per cent increase in the 
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number of child delinquents brought before the court. 
The reduction in playgrounds because of lack of person- 
nel ultimately reached nine-tenths. This is not econ- 
omy. It simply does not make sense. Merely keeping 
up numbers of employees is furthermore not enough. 
There is a general danger of deterioration in personnel 
because of the drainage away of qualified persons and 
their replacement by persons of lesser qualifications. 
There is a need to increase our efforts toward in-service 
training and the development and husbanding of pro- 
fessional skill. There is an increased need for refresh- 
er ‘courses for those who have come back into service 
after having been out for some years, for inservice 
training particularly for those whose training has left 
gaps, and for the effort within organizations to build 
morale through an appreciation of the common task 
and a sense of the common effort. 


Youth Participation 


Finally we must find more ways and better ways to 
make the adolescent and preadolescent an active par- 
ticipant in the war effort, finding satisfaction in carry- 
ing this responsibility. True we have made efforts. 
We have our scrap collection, victory gardens, war- 
saving stamps, and work programs. This is not enough. 
We must find ways to increase our utilization of the 
contribution the adolescent and preadolescent can make 
and we must do it in a way which does not too far in- 
terfere with the needs of the adolescent for education, 
recreation, and healthy living. Some schools are ex- 
perimenting with pre-induction courses for high school 
boys. One risk in the present situation is the tremen- 
dous increase in employment opportunities. Juvenile 
delinquency in America tends to be a symptom of pros- 
perity rather than of depression. At least in Michigan 
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and in Cuyahoga county (Cleveland) Ohio according to 
figures published from the juvenile court, delinquency has 
increased in times of prosperity and decreased in times of 
depression. The present war boom has the effect of 
putting large amounts of money in the hands of ado- 
lescents with no experience in how to manage it. There 
would seem strong indication for a broad use of required 
savings through war stamps or war bonds for individuals 
below the age of, say eighteen, who are not making im- 
portant contributions toward the support of the family. 
Too much prosperity coming too quickly is unhealthily 
bewildering. Yet the fact of employment in itself has 
great stabilizing possibilities. 

Young people are growing up faster today. We 
had a long period in the depression when the depend- 
ence of the adolescent was unduly prolonged. At 
eighteen a boy is now old enough to fight. We can 
hardly treat him as a child at seventeen. We must 
adapt ourselves to treating the adolescent as more of 
an adult than we have done in the past, for the war 
has thrust more adult responsibility upon him. 


Selection for Armed Service 


These factors have largely to do with the prevention 
of delinquency. What of the individuals who have al- 
ready become delinquent? 

Here the war has not essentially altered the problem. 
It has only altered the situation and the resources. We 
have at least the advantage that the delinquent who is 
interested in working and capable of work can get a job. 
This is not a cure-all by any means, but it is a stabiliz- 
ing factor which can be used whenever the delinquent’s 
desire to make an adjustment has become sufficiently evi- 
dent. For the older delinquent we have again the ques- 
tion of the armed forces. The manpower shortage has 
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forced more discriminating thinking with respect to the 
adult offender. Whereas formerly anyone who had com- 
mitted a felony was eternally barred from the armed 
forces, now draft boards have been set up in our prisons 
to select men who appear suitable for the armed forces. 
Although the regulations have been liberalized, they ap- 
pear to be still over-rigid and to concentrate too much 
upon the offense rather than the offender. For instance, 
certain individuals who have committed “heinous crimes” 
cannot be accepted until after they have been released 
from prison at the expiration of the sentence or on pa- 
role and have made good in the community for at least 
six months. Among these “heinous’’ crimes is the crime 
of rape. There can be no question but that rape may 
be a heinous crime. But is it always? In some states 
yielding to the seduction of a sexually sophisticated sev- 
enteen-year-old girl is rape. Do we really regard this 
as a heinous crime? Would the War Department re- 
gard it as a heinous crime if a lonely soldier in the state 
of New York or California should fail to resist the se- 
ductive advances of a mature-appearing, sexually so- 
phisticated seventeen-year-old girl? Is there need rou- 
tinely to put such men in a spectal category of offenders 
subject to more rigid limitations, or would it not be bet- 
ter to consider each case on its merits? 

I believe there is a place for discriminating thinking 
with respect to what types of juvenile delinquents may 
be wisely encouraged toward or recommended to the 
armed forces and what type should be discouraged from 
or recommended against. 

In the Committee on Institutions for Juvenile Delin- 
quents, of the Section on Forensic Psychiatry, American 
Psychiatric Association, we have sought to suggest some 
guideposts for this selection. Obviously, the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of the juvenile delinquents who have 
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reached military age to the armed forces will result in 
unnecessary defections which may prove costly. Sec- 
ondarily, such defections will rebound to discredit our 
efforts and damage our work. The needs of the service 
must be kept paramount. 

The pseudosocial delinquent, the loyal gang member, 
the good comrade of a delinquent group, is likely to have 
a number of the military virtues—courage, loyalty, ca- 
pacity for sacrifice, the ability to “take it,” and a certain 
reckless daring that can be a military asset. If he is 
able to accept the members of his unit as his gang, he 
may make an excellent soldier. On the other hand, the 
asocial delinquent, the individual who lacks loyalty to 
anyone, who not only violated the laws of the larger so- 
ciety but does not hesitate to inform upon his compan- 
ions, this sort of individual will be a military liability 
and should be kept out of the armed forces. I am refer- 
ring here to the highly egocentric, bitter individual who 
is likely to have been rejected by his parents and par- 
ticularly by his mother from before birth, and to have 
a very warped sense of values, feeling that the world is 
against him and that he is against it. I think we must 
also beware of the unstable boy who cannot face diff- 
culty; the chronic runaway from home and from the in- 
stitution, the weak individual who seeks to solve all his 
problems by the use of his heels. The capacity for loy- 
alty, the ability to establish ties and get on with one’s 
peers, a certain degree of stability—these are criteria 
of major importance. 

Certain types are therefore to be definitely avoided: 
the unsocialized, aggressive delinquent lacking loyalties, 
standards, or guilt sense; the weak, unstable chronic 
runaway. To these we must add the passive homosexual 
solicitor. Other delinquents have traits which would 
interfere with their getting on in a military organiza- 
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tion. Many if not most of these may be classed as psy- 
chopaths. These include those constantly quarrelsome, 
or emotionally unstable, or chronically suspicious, or un- 
reasonably rebellious toward authority, or unreliable 
even toward their friends, or withdrawn and unsocial, 
or with poorly integrated immature personalities. 

On the other hand the fact of delinquency may be dis- 
counted when the delinquent is a reasonably socialized 
person who has committed his offense under the influ- 
ence of others and is able to develop and maintain re- 
lations of loyalty to others. How is he regarded by his 
friends or his own group? Can they depend on him or 
does he betray their interests? Does he have any sig- 
nificant loyalties? Is he reasonably willing and able to 
take on new loyalties? How does he adapt to group 
living in a training school? 

The personality makeup is important. The cold, bit- 
terly suspicious or aloof personality, or the type which 
deliberately exploits others—the ‘‘conman”’ type of per- 
sonality—is not likely to get on well in the armed forces. 
The sociable, warm, comradely type of personality is 
adapted to military life. We should beware of those 
emotionally unstable, of those chronically deceitful or 
particularly skilled in deceit, and of the weak, dependent, 
immature personality. We should beware of the effemi- 
nate personality. Enuresis is a cause for rejection, and 
a history of enuresis is a somewhat unfavorable sign. 

The family background has prognostic value. Mod- 
erate neglect of supervision of the older child is a benign 
factor. On the other hand, we should scrupulously 
guard against the individual who has never had a satis- 
factory child-parent relationship, has been overtly rejected 
by his parents from birth or a very early age, and has 
not been placed very early with foster parents who could 
thoroughly accept him. Such a rejected child appears 
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inevitably as a hostile, unsocialized, aggressive or thor- 
oughly disorganized personality who would be a military 
liability in the armed forces. Chronic home desertions 
are a distinctly unfavorable sign. A disorganized home, 
parents or siblings criminal or sexually unconventional, 
speak less strongly in an unfavorable direction. Brutal- 
ity and inconsistent discipline in the home are unfavora- 
ble. Laxity of discipline is less unfavorable unless it is 
extreme. 

With respect to the delinquency itself we may note 
as favorable factors a short period of delinquency, a 
short court and institutional history, delinquent behavior 
which is not widely deviant (e.g., theft for gain) and 
delinquency which has occurred only with and presuma- 
bly under the influence of others. An important element 
is the evidence for or against a sense of guilt over the 
delinquency. The boy who has a sense of guilt propor- 
tionate to the severity of his misconduct is, other things 
being equal, a much better risk than the boy who does 
not. 

Adjustment in school or in work, the existence or the 
capacity to develop special skills of constructive nature 
materially improve the prognosis. By the same token 
the totality of maladjustments is important. Is this 
boy’s maladjustment in a special area of his life only, 
as in school, or does it extend to all phases of his life? 

His adjustment in the training school forms probably 
the most important basis for estimating the potentiali- 
ties of the boy for adjustment to the armed service. The 
response to treatment efforts, the adjustment to others 
in group living and the capacity to accept reasonable 
limitation are very important prognostic elements. 

Finally, it is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of loyalty. The soldier without loyalty will fail at the 
critical moment of test. While we cannot be sure what 
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loyalty a boy will develop, we can make a good estimate 
of his capacity for loyalty. Is he loyal to his family? 
Is he loyal to his friends? Has he shown a capacity to 
develop loyalty to cottage parent, work supervisor, 
school teacher, parole officer, or others interested in his 
welfare? How far can someone trust him? Or is he a 
selfish and self-centered individual who serves only his 
own interest as he sees it? 

In general, the unfavorable items enumerated are to 
be weighed more heavily than the favorable ones. Sev- 
eral favorable items in conjunction with each other may 
make the delinquent a good risk for the armed forces. 
In many instances a single unfavorable item will be ade- 
quate cause for rejection. However, judgments must 
be made discriminately in terms of an estimate of the 
whole personality and its capacities for adjustment. 

Finally, what is the attitude of the boy himself? Does 
he really seem eager for the service, or is he hostile, in- 
different, or perhaps seeing in it merely an escape from 
the consequences of his own acts? Does he want to make 
good or is he merely taking the easiest route at the mo- 
ment? 

We are faced by a challenge in our work with the 
treatment of the maladjusted children. This is our chal- 
lenge and our opportunity. No one can doubt that the 
problem is difficult. We can meet it or we can fail. I 
believe there are few professional groups that face a 
greater challenge or a more serious responsibility today. 
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T IS significant of the emerging modern concept of 

parole that we are asked to view its operations not 
as a separate, highly specialized device of penal adminis- 
tration, set apart from the operations of the prison by its 
striking contrasts in problem, method and objective, but 
rather as a part of one integral structure and continu- 
ous process of correctional treatment, directed through- 
out to the same ends and concerned at every point with 
the same basic materials and tools. This is significant 
and gratifying not only because it helps to clarify our 
own feeling as well as public thinking about parole— 
lifting from the shoulders of the parole service a bur- 
den of responsibility for prevention and correction of 
criminality which it was never designed or fitted to as- 
sume alone—but also because it opens the way to develop- 
ment and use of technical methods and skills in the 
operation of parole itself, which promise more effective 
realization of the aims of its own specific tasks. 

Viewed from this angle parole is only the last link in 
a long chain of circumstances and experiences to which 
the individual offender has been subjected, the last stage 
in a program designed to facilitate the social rehabili- 
tation of members of the community who have failed to 
accept and discharge their responsibilities as citizens and 
whom the community has therefore undertaken to place 
under certain special disciplines and controls. It is per- 
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fectly obvious that this link cannot be separated from 
the rest of the chain even if we try. The parolee’s whole 
experience—especially of course his relations and reac- 
tions to all the forms of authority to which he has been 
subjected in the name of the community before he comes 
to parole—are a part of him now. However new and 
different the problems he faces in this final stage of re- 
adjustment to community living may be or may seem to 
him to be, his initial attitudes and capacities at least as 
he enters upon this new phase of controlled experience, 
are the net result of all he has been through, and to him 
as to us parole is only one further, presumably final step 
on the long road he has been traveling as a convicted 
offender from his original freedom, through restraint 
and confinement, back to freedom—but conditional free- 
dom—again. 

Furthermore in its philosophical bases parole is not 
essentially different from prison. It shares rather the 
distinctive concept that dominates the whole modern sys- 
tem of penology from end to end, namely the principle 
of individualization of treatment of offenders as the 
surest basis of protecting the peace and order of the 
community against violators. It is in some respects, it 
is true, the most thorough-going expression of that prin- 
ciple in action, but its reliance upon that principle does 
not differentiate it from, but rather unites it with, the 
whole modern penal program. It is only necessary to 
mention the steady extension in the criminal law of the 
principle of the indeterminate and the indefinite sen- 
tence; the widespread acceptance of diagnostic clinics 
and pre-sentence investigations in the courts; the devel- 
opment of crime prevention units in police departments; 
the growth of classification units and individual guid- 
ance services in correctional institutions, and of course 
the whole probation system. All these testify to the vi- 
tality and validity of the principle of individualization 
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at every point in penal treatment, not merely in parole. 
Those who condemn or question parole because it sub- 
stitutes treatment for punishment, and discriminatory 
individual consideration for uniform mass measures, 
cannot hold parole responsible for this change; it is the 
outcome not the cause of this movement. 

But the parole service is responsible for itself, for its 
own conduct, for the meaning it ascribes and the form 
it gives to the principle of individualizaton, for the way 
it uses and applies that principle. For that reason, it 
seems to me, it is a peculiarly favorable omen that the 
parole service generally is coming to identify itself more 
and more closely with the developing practice of social 
case work, through which, it is surely fair to say, the 
process of real and effective individualization of treat- 
ment:has been more fully comprehended in theory and 
more fully demonstrated in practice, than in any other 
area of human service. Indeed, I venture to declare that 
only when the parole service—and for that matter every 
other part of the community’s program for the treat- 
ment of the individual delinquent—embodies fully and 
consistently the basic philosophy and method of social 
case work, will parole or any other part of the penal 
system successfully meet the challenge of the skeptic, 
based upon the community’s deep-rooted fears and preju- 
dices toward the delinquent and upon its traditional faith 
in punishment and mass segregation of delinquents as 
the basis of its own security against their depredations. 


A Basic Premise 


It is true of course that social case work itself is not 
a consistent whole. There are still deep-felt differences 
in the ranks of its practitioners as to method and process 
and even some aspects of its basic philosophy. But upon 
one fundamental premise there is I am sure practically 
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complete unanimity in that professional field, and this 
premise is peculiarly decisive in relation to parole and 
all other penal practice, for it is the one consideration 
that is most often overlooked or denied at every step in 
penal treatment. That basic premise can be stated in 
these simple terms: the individual personality and be- 
havior pattern invariably and inevitably changes, if it 
changes at all, from the individual’s own motivations, 
from his own choices, from his own efforts to attain his 
own satisfactions. No decisions made under duress or 
by somebody else are binding upon the individual when 
he is free. No behavior based upon fear is maintained 
when danger is past. The one absolutely indispensable 
foundation of any effort to correct unacceptable patterns 
of behavior, or to sustain new, acceptable patterns— 
which is the basic aim of parole—is that the responsi- 
bility for that behavior shall remain, always and through- 
out, with the individual. And the one essential skill re- 
quired in the administration of a helping service directed 
to this end is the disciplined ability to develop and main- 
tain a helping relationship in which the individual re- 
mains always free, and always obliged to accept and dis- 
charge—never to evade—his own responsibility for his 
own choices and judgments and their consequences. The 
only help which any one can give to another person 
toward accepting new patterns of behavior is to afford 
the opportunity for clearly facing and steadily clarifying 
the available alternatives of action and their potential 
consequences, and to sustain the individual’s strength to 
face the realities and to accept responsibility for the 
choices he does and must make. 

The difficulty of fulfilling this concept of the help- 
ing task is obviously extreme within a prison situation 
in which every detail of living is of necessity moulded 
by the abnormally narrow limits of an institutional 
regime, within which individual choices are inevitably re- 
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stricted in number and scope. By the very nature of the 
situation, most of the normal responsibilities of each 
human being as a member of an intimate family unit, as 
a worker, as a citizen, as a group member, are largely 
eliminated or minimized. It is thus possible, and it is 
not uncommon, for the individual prisoner to evade all 
responsibility for his own life. He merely needs to be- 
come a “good prisoner”—to abide by all the rules made 
by others, to do what is asked by every officer, to become 
an automaton in the hands of the authorities. While 
only the most naive administrator will fail to realize the 
difference between this kind of conformity—which may 
be the very annihilation of the self—and a real change 
of heart or will to be different, it is also the rare admin- 
istrator who has the time and the equipment, the imagi- 
nation and the strength of conviction to introduce de- 
liberately and systematically into the prisoner's life the 
kind of understanding, stimulation and guidance which 
can shake the prisoner loose from this easy, inert de- 


pendence upon merely obedient and therefore utterly 
irresponsible, behavior. 


A Living, Dynamic Relationship 


It is perfectly evident that the task of the parole off- 
cer who may conceive of his function in these terms is 
made infinitely more difficult by this continuous experi- 
ence of successful irresponsibility on the part of the pris- 
oner. And the parolee’s own problem in the free com- 
munity is also enormously intensified by this same type 
of preparatory experience. For there, in a new and 
often strange setting, he is not only free to take the con- 
sequences of his own decisions; he must do so. The obvi- 
ous temptation, the inevitable tendency, is to revert either 
to the undisciplined and impulsive freedom that he knew 
in the community before he went to prison and that prob- 
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ably brought him into conflict with the law in the first 
place, or to settle back into the rather comfortable de- 
pendence he may have known while in the institution, 
expecting only that the parole officer rather than the 
prison guard will give the orders he can obey. From 
the standpoint of the community, as well as of the pa- 
rolee himself, neither of these adjustments is acceptable. 
Readjustment and change, to meet the demands of social 
life outside, is going to depend upon the extent to which 
some new motive, some new source of inner strength, 
can be discovered in himself, which will demand for the 
true satisfaction of his own needs and wants a more con- 
siderate and responsible use of himself. The problem 
of the parole officer is to find the insight and skill with 
which to recognize, to utilize and consistently to culti- 
vate, this dawning sense of a new and more responsible 
self. 

It is clear that this concept of the task of individu- 
alized service to the delinquent has nothing perfunctory 
or mechanical about it; it can have nothing of these 
qualities in it. In involves a living, dynamic relationship 
in which the delinquent is not the passive recipient of 
service or of influence either, but rather an active par- 
ticipant at every step in his own readjustment and re- 
habilitation. 

Classification 


Visualizing as we did at the beginning the prison and 
parole experience as a unity—the one a preparation in 
a sense for the other—it may be worth while to exam- 
ine some of the spots at which this concept in practice 
may involve the introduction of something substantially 
new and different into present programs. We can ap- 
propriately begin for instance near the very beginning 
of the prison experience, in the classification process. I 
have no inclination to deny or to belittle the enormous 
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contribution of this relatively recent innovation to the 
individualization process upon which today we put such 
great store. It has often undoubtedly evoked and cul- 
tivated an utterly new and vastly more constructive spirit 
in the whole administration of the prison; it has lifted 
the individual prisoner for a time at least out of the 
mass; and it has brought to bear upon him and his need, 
as a differentiated person, the concerted resources of the 
social sciences and the service professions in all their 
variations. It has been by no means a negligible factor 
therefore in converting the prison in purpose and in some 
measure in fact, from a place of mass punishment into 
an agency of potential individual rehabilitation. 


But as I know it, the classification clinic is predomi- 
nantly an instrument of diagnosis in which the inmate 
plays principally two roles in succession: first as the sub- 
ject of study and investigation, and then later as the ob- 
ject of a plan derived in the first instance from the pre- 
sumably superior knowledge and higher purpose of the 
clinic staff. It is true of course that in the better clinics, 
in the process of study and of planning, the participa- 
tion of the prisoner is invited and used to some extent— 
to a certain degree his cooperation is indispensable—but 
even this participation has primarily a diagnostic purpose 
and effect. The treatment function — the process of 
eliciting and helping the individual’s active use of him- 
self in relation to the problem of living among others, 
the conscious effort to help him follow through a plan of 
living and to use it in a responsible fashion for his own 
developing purposes—this is largely left to chance, to 
the automatic outcomes of the plan itself. There is little 
energy directed to the development of a continuing dy- 
namic relationship in which he can find the incentive and 
the strength to change himself or to control his own use 
of opportunity to constructive ends. 
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It needs hardly to be mentioned that diagnostic help 
alone can be just as crudely manipulative in its effect, can 
just as completely rob the individual of responsibility for 
his own life, as the most naked use of force. For it can 
be and often is directed merely to the formulation of a 
perfectly external plan, imposed from without, formal 
and compelling. Unless in this process of study and 
planning, and the interaction it involves between individ- 
ual and administration, and unless in the aftermath of 
daily living under the plan, the individuality of the pris- 
oner is still respected and cultivated, and opportunities 
deliberately afforded for responsible choices and deci- 
sions, the process of classification may serve only to break 
down a vast whole into almost equally lifeless and un- 
manageable parts, in which the individual still never has 
occasion or incentive to find himself or to be really dis- 
covered by those around him. 

It seems clear that the classification clinic must become 
also a treatment center from which continually radiate a 
variety of professional services, available to each indi- 
vidual who wants them and can use them. Not the least 
of these services are those of the social case worker 
through whom the individual prisoner can if he will ex- 
perience inside the prison substantially the same kind of 
relationship which we have suggested should be avail- 
able to him outside, and through whose skillful, disci- 
plined, professional help he can learn what it means to 
be responsibly, not irresponsibly free, and to take help 
without sacrificing his own integrity. 


Criteria for Parole Selection 


The whole process of parole selection, of parole tim- 
ing and of parole planning affords another opportunity 
to invoke and apply the same basic concepts of treat- 
ment. What shall be the criteria for determining in each 
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instance when the prison experience should end and the 
parole experience begin? Again it is appropriate to ac- 
knowledge gratefully the contributions already made to 
the more constructive handling of this problem by clas- 
sification clinics and professional services in penal insti- 
tutions. The use made of diagnostic material, of 
thoughtful interpretations of prison experience and of 
the situations and circumstances into which the individ- 
ual candidate for parole will probably enter on release, 
has made enormous advances in recent years. But again 
in this process, what is the individual prisoner expected 
to be induced to put in, apart from a burning desire to 
get out of prison and an ardent effort to meet all the 
formal and technical requirements? And how much does 
this process of parole selection and preparation do to 
help him to take over as his own obligation the use of 
parole as a real step toward responsible indivdual 
living? 

In the first place with reference to these central ques- 
tions we must remind ourselves that unless within the 
prison structure itself there is the kind of individual 
understanding, faith and opportunity for treatment re- 
lationships which we have described as essential, there 
is and can be no assurance at all, except by chance, that 
the real, personal purpose and the individual capacity 
of the prison inmate for readjustment outside prison 
walls can possibly be truly gauged in advance. Unless 
there is some consistent and systematic effort really to 
know and to help the individual, to free him to be him- 
self, to hold him to account for what he puts into the 
time he serves, there is no possible way to measure his 
readiness for parole. 

Furthermore, unless in the process of parole planning 
itself he is helped and required to put himself in, in this 
fashion to make real effort in his own behalf, to do 
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something besides conform to rules, nothing has really 
happened to prepare him for responsible living outside. 
On the contrary he may have experienced again success 
on a superficial or verbal level, he may have felt as if he 
had paid a longstanding debt to society only with his 
spare change, so to speak. He may have “got by” once 
more in a state of lazy dependence upon others. There 
is then more than speculative, picayune theory in the con- 
cept that something is fatally wrong in the common and 
slovenly practice of finding a man a job or a sponsor, in 
order, forsooth, that he may make a “good start” on a 
parole. Somewhere in that process the man himself must 
find a motive and a way to exert his own strength in his 
own behalf. That is the only kind of good start that 
means much. For it is the actual beginning of responsi- 
ble living, and from that germ of personal responsibility, 
if steadily and skillfully sustained in the parole relation- 
ship, can grow a real capacity for purposeful and re- 
sponsible conduct. 

If this kind of professional insight and helping rela- 
tionship is once experienced in the institution in the proc- 
ess of preparing for parole, its use can be transferred 
and adapted to the new setting of conditional freedom 
outside, where it can be expressed and fulfilled in the 
same steady use of every opportunity for increasing ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for individual decisions and 
judgments. But again this can happen only if the pa- 
rolee is held to something more than external formali- 
ties and is constantly placed under the obligation to make 
his own use of the new opportunity. 

_ I am aware of the tremendous handicap under which 
the parole service everywhere is compelled to operate, 
with inadequate staffs, excessive case loads, lack of equip- 
ment and all the rest. And I am sincerely appreciative 
of the astonishing achievements of many officers in the 
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service despite all these obstacles, just because of their 
determined devotion to the highest standards of per- 
sonal performance. But it is also true that when the 
concept of the basic purpose and essential method of in- 
dividualized helping as we have defined it is generally 
accepted and expressed in the parole service itself, wher- 
ever it operates, many of these same external obstacles 
will be erased. For parole will then be recognized for 
what it is—not just an easy way out of prison for the 
man who temporarily conforms to rules, but rather the 
continuance of a period of training and discipline, di- 
rected steadily and skillfully to the cultivation of a ca- 
pacity and a will for responsible membership in the com- 
munity. It will be seen as the means of helping men 
learn for their own and the common good the uses of 
freedom with the values of stable social rules and disci- 
plines. In that lies the protection of the community’s 
stake in its peace and order and security. 


Freedom and Discipline Needed 


And it cannot be emphasized too often in our own 
minds and in the public mind that both freedom and 
discipline are necessary in the cultivation of responsible 
behavior. Individualization of service that is so flabby 
as to yield to every mood and difference and need pre- 
sented by the parolee, that does not hold to a firm and 
stable structure of policy and rule within which and not 
beyond which the parolee still finds freedom for his own 
decisions, is not a helping service at all. The authority 
of the community is a rightful authority with which 
each of us must come to terms, perhaps most of all the 
man who has found it difficult or impossible in the past 
to do so. Parole is a rightful and constructive exten- 
sion of that authority. What it offers that is new and 
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different and therefore positively constructive is the ex- 
ercise of that authority in a way which is not arbitrary, 
personal, or capricious, but only reasonable, fair and 
firm. To find an exercise of authority which does not 
deny the individual’s right to be himself, which encour- 
ages and cultivates his own difference, which recog- 
nizes even his right to fight against authority if he must, 
but which in the end holds firm to the fundamental con- 
ditions upon which social cooperation and integration 
must rest—this will in itself be a new experience for 
many an offender. In the regularity of reports and con- 
ferences, in the insistent refusal to allow responsibility 
to be denied, evaded or shifted, in the consistent use of 
every moment of contact however fleeting and trivial to 
examine the alternatives that are open and the conse- 
quences they entail—in this firm structure of purpose 
and policy and procedure, coupled with the disciplined 
use of deep human understanding and genuine respect 
for individual personality—is symbolized authority with- 
out bigotry or meanness, understanding without preju- 
dice, firmness without rigidity, warmth without senti- 
mentality. 

Within such a setting and relationship the individual 
offender can struggle freely and sincerely against the 
limits that inevitably bound his freedom and with which 
he must ultimately come to terms. Finding in those lim- 
its not the sharp spear of attack against himself as a 
person, but only the impersonal, inexorable conditions 
that control both officer and parolee, both the organs of 
authority and their objects, the individual may find also 
at last a dawning conviction that social cooperation can 
bring satisfactions equal to those of futile social rebel- 
lion. It is not then the removal of authority or its 
weakening that characterizes parole or that accomplishes 
its purpose. It is rather the continuance and firm ful- 
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filment of rational authority in a new, more friendly, 
more meaningful guise and mode of operation. 

Here again in conclusion, I must revert to the deep 
significance and value of the concept of essential con- 
tinuity and integrity in the whole penal program that 
links the prison experience with the parole experience 
as different but complementary aspects of one total proc- 
ess. Upon such a basis it is possible to envisage in the 
future a far more flexible and more constructive integra- 
tion of the two kinds of services. I look forward to 
the day when the use of probation, of institutional treat- 
ment and of parole will no longer be regarded as alter- 
natives or substitutes for one another, but rather as in- 
terchangeable and constantly interacting parts of one 
integral system in which each may be used experimen- 
tally, successively and repeatedly with any offender ac- 
cording to his developing need and his individual use 
at different times of the different degrees of responsible 
freedom available to him within the functional limits of 
the several services. 
~ The correctional institution in such a program will not 
be exclusively or predominantly a symbol of personal 
failure in community living, but rather a center of group 
training and individual discipline, help and guidance, di- 
rected to awakening, cultivating and strengthening a 
desire and capacity for self-responsible social coopera- 
tion. Parole then becomes a further testing ground 
and challenge for this developing and emerging respon- 
sible self. To return from this larger freedom to the 
more protected and limited liberty of institutional living 
from time to time need not represent failure or punish- 
ment, but merely consecutive steps in a continuous process 
of growth, trial, change and movement toward fully re- 
sponsible membership in a community. It is clear from 
any such viewpoint that the use of authority and the 
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helping process in prison and on parole must be gov- 
erned by the same basic purpose and conviction. The 
individual must find at both places and periods in his 
experience a kind of feeling, of understanding, of insight 
and skill that really enlists his confidence and his co- 
operation because it genuinely expresses sincere respect 
for him as a person and a real faith in his capacity to 
find and manage himself. 

But with this prerequisite condition of faith and feel- 
ing, and competent professional insight and service, there 
is no limit to the constructive possibilities open to us in 
parole as in institutional administration. There is 
ground for rational hope indeed that the age-old prob- 
lem of social control and prevention of crime can yield 
in some measure to human devices and skills. It all 
takes faith, it takes courage, it takes disciplined skill. 


But its rewards are great and its satisfactions beyond 
measure. 
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T would be difficult to find more appropriate words 

to express a true philosophy of rehabilitation of a 
selected group of inmates than those in a paper by 
Laurence K. Frank of the New York Academy of 
Science : 

“If we are really convinced that the democratic way 
of life is important and must be protected and more 
fully realized, then I submit that we must strive to un- 
derstand individuals and learn how to rear children, 
educate youth and employ men and women so they can 
live at peace with thernselves and therefore at peace with 
society. 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized that if we de- 
sire a free democratic social order, we must protect and 
develop each individual so that he is capable of carrying 
the burdens of freedom, of helping to maintain social 
order by self-disciplined cooperative conduct and an 
awareness of others. 

‘“‘We cannot therefore permit anyone, no matter how 
lowly, insignificant, or seemingly unimportant, to be 
humiliated, degraded, terrorized or otherwise damaged 
as a personality, because those so treated are unable to 
participate in a free democratic society or to develop the 
kind of human relations to which all aspire.” 

If a continuously concerted effort were given to a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for a selected group of inmates 
within the limits of institutional control, and that pro- 
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gram were to embody the full meaning and spirit of Mr. 
Frank’s philosophy of the individual right to be under- 
stood and helped in the democratic way of life, my 
studied opinion is that there would be more lasting ad- 
justment and far fewer returns to the institution for vio- 
lation of conditions of parole or the commission of new 
felonies. 

Professor Norman S. Hayner, criminologist in the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Washing- 
ton, believes that classification should be regarded as an 
“administrative philosophy” and the custodial officers as 
well as the warden should be sold on its importance. 
The complete operation of classification and the com- 
plete operation of parole are parallel, as both work 
through varying programs suited to individual and group 
needs with a view to a satisfactory adjustment. 

In support of this belief Professor Hayner says that 
parole planning “begins with the first classification and 
should continue throughout the inmate’s stay in the in- 
stitution,’ and further that, “the inmate should play a 
role in the prison as nearly as possible like the role to 
be played on the outside.” 

The plant and administrative setup in the institution 
present a physical, sociological, economical and psycho- 
logical contrast to the general environmental setup on 
the outside. It is inconceivable that the institutional 
role played by the inmate could ever be the same as the 
role he ought to play on the outside, but aside from de- 
nial of freedom and its effects, most phases of institu- 
tional life can approach pretty closely the community 
life on the outside. 

A constructive plan of rehabilitation does not admit 
conflicts in philosophy or services. Where real under- 
standing of a mutual and common problem is lacking, 
the adjustment of the individual offender suffers, and 
ground lost by spasmodic services unevenly administered 
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is not recovered. The administration of the institution 
is often in an awkward position because the philosophy 
of custody and punishment is at cross-purposes with the 
philosophy of trust and rehabilitation. 

An able effort to assist in the individual adjustment 
of an inmate receptive to and needing help will improve 
the custodial risk and likewise make for a socially ac- 
ceptable adjustment of the man as a parolee, within the 
limits of his experience, intelligence, emotional insight 
and attitude, and will give greater assurance of protec- 
tion to society in the parolee’s community. A continu- 
ous effort with the inmate and the parolee to achieve 
these objectives is the “goal sought in the whole process 
of penology,”’ according to Darlow Johnson, classifica- 
tion director of the Washington State Reformatory at 
Morroe. 


The Prisoner’s Promises 


A question repeatedly arises at the hearings of parol- 
ing authorities as to the true state of mind and degree 
of adjustment of the inmate who is anticipating parole 
and is legally eligible. Statements such as, “This is my 
last offense,” “You will never see me in here again,” 
“You will never have trouble with me on parole,” “I 
have learned my lesson,” “I have sworn on my honor 
before my dying mother never to drink another drop of 
alcohol, I’m through with that stuff forever,” ‘I have 
had a lot of time to think everything over,” ‘“‘After see- 
ing this wasted mass of humanity here I can promise 
you I will never again associate with that kind,” and 
“T’ve done my own time the hard way and kept to my- 
self here, and I can do it on the outside,” become mean- 
ingless and trite remarks, beating on the ears of the pa- 
roling authorities, however blandly or convincingly re- 
cited. 

Joseph R. Silver, senior parole officer for the state of 
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Oregon, says: “Unless there has been a case work and 
therapeutic process in effect in prison, the parole program 
is limited in its early contacts with the parolee to little 
more than a patching up of damage done by some other 
arm of law enforcement.” Yet some good is accom- 
plished by confinement alone. More good is done by a 
custodial type of classification such as using it for purpose 
of transfer, employment assignment, and vocational and 
educational placement. Penologists need to look ahead 
to a refashioning of attitudes, to building hopes and re- 
constructing lives by plans for a workable segregated 
group. 

Working closely with a special group with better than 
fair prognosis for ultimate good adjustment does not ex- 
clude working with the whole population. Perhaps the 
whole population could be handled on the basis of reha- 
bilitation classification, while selected cases with more 
promising outlook could be handled on the basis of re- 
habilitation plus individual therapy by qualified counsel- 
ors. The reason the writer suggests intensive service with 
a selected group of inmates is to prove the value of the 
time and effort expended. This does not mean to imply 
that others whose prognosis is not now good may not at 
some later date in their criminal career make a change 
for the better. Therefore continuous effort of varying 
degrees should be constant. 

John, an adolescent who persisted in his indolent be- 
havior, recently appeared before the board and disclosed 
in the interview that his write-ups for “not working and 
laziness” were all because, ‘‘I am sick with heart disease 
and my father is going to get me out of here because I 
am not guilty of this offense and he knows it.” 

After some discussion of his problems and misconcep- 
tions the boy’s attitude improved. His father misinter- 
preted the facts and led the boy to believe he did not be- 
long in the institution. A careful search of the records 
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indicated the heart disease to be largely mental. It is 
pretty clear that progress in this case could not begin 
while this obviously emotional and attitudinal handicap 
persisted. 


Factors in Classification 


The diagnostic depot of the Department of Public 
Safety of the state of Illinois, under the able leadership 
of Dr. R. G. Barrick, located at the old Joliet Prison, is 
placing increasing emphasis upon the “multiple approach” 
to the study of personality of all offenders, to assist in 
determining type of person, necessary segregation, and 
type of institution needed for assignment. 

Further factors considered in effective classification of 
the inmate are mentality, social background, improvabil- 
ity and prognosis; training possibilities, educational and 
vocational programs, best industrial assignment and job 
placement within the institution. The study of each in- 
mate is made on the basis of offense, family—home re- 
lationships, environmental influences, educational adap- 
tation, occupational status, marital-sex adjustment, reli- 
gious and recreational activities. This sociological study 
and evaluation together with the psychologcial and the 
psychiatric examinations make up the classification report, 
sometimes known as the admission summary. This re- 
port includes references, social factors disposing to crim- 
inality, personality characteristics, classification prog- 
nosis and recommendations. To supplement this there 
are later the parole progress reports, special progress 
reports, release progress reports and re-classification re- 
ports for purpose of transfer and reassignment of cus- 
tody, activity and occupation. 

It is with the treatment aspect of classification that 
parole is particularly concerned. After a tragic episode 
at the Illinois State Training School for Boys in 1941 
when a sixteen year old inmate was killed in an alterca- 
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tion with two house officers, Governor Green appointed 
a committee to study and rebuild the training school. 
This committee of citizens and professional workers 
concluded that brutality and punishment were but the 
end products of a philosophy based predominantly on 
custodial care and discipline, and that a new emphasis 
and direction must be given if the institution was to serve 
a lasting and useful purpose. 

The committee was unanimous in agreement that the 
effort must shift from custody to treatment. They felt 
the boys could not continue to be handled en masse with 
routine and conformity an end in themselves. Individu- 
alization which recognized specific needs and difficulties 
was to be introduced. To carry out such a program 
highly qualified personnel having specialized and pro- 
fessional skills must be employed. 

They were beginning to think about the kind of treat- 
ment the writer would have in mind for service to in- 
mates if a maximum of progress is to be made with in- 
mates in a controlled environment. As a part of such 
an individualized treatment program some one person 
should have ultimate responsibility for each inmate to 
see that he gets the utmost benefit out of the resources 
and facilities of the institution. Such counsellors must 
deal with their assignments in the light of the full social 
background, health, intelligence, abilities, needs, hopes, 
fears, interests, and ambitions of the inmate. Study 
should reveal motivation of asocial behavior and recom- 
mendation for treatment. Hospitals do not cure by seg- 
regation alone. Lip service will never accomplish the 
aims and objectives of a modern program of classifica- 
tion. 

When treatment becomes the keynote, then the main- 
tenance function of the institution must subject itself to 
reorganization. Neither should dominate the other, but 
each should assume its proper role as the situation de- 
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mands. Food, clothing and shelter may be as impor- 
tant to the institution as treatment such as medical serv- 
ice, education, case work and psychiatric care. 


Looking Toward Release 

George Fahey, chief parole and probation officer in 
our state, speaks well about treatment in relation to the 
classification program in the institution when he says: 
‘Emphasis on classification should be weighted in terms 
of release rather than detention. The process should in- 
dicate ways of changing a man’s attitude and if he is 
not able to change, should show why; we would then be 
less dreamy-eyed about what parole supervision can do.” 
This opinion largely conforms to that expressed by 
Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the Massachv- 
setts Reformatory for Women, in a recent article, ““Aims 
of Classification,” published in the Prison World. She 
states that there is no hopeless case in prison, and “there 
is always hope for a proper solution” by interviewing, 
counselling, testing, training and studying. The institu- 
tional parole officer or counsellor assigned to supervise 
these cases must understand needs, skills, aptitudes, dis- 
abilities, shortages, trends and individual differences. 

We need more and improved therapeutic clinics to 
keep abreast of the diagnostic clinics. That is to say, it 
is a sound first step to place a man in the correct custody 
classification and give him adequate activity assignment; 
but improvement of his attitude, straightening out of his 
thinking, creating emotional maturity, and helping to give 
insight, all for the purpose of better preparing him to 
understand himself in relation to his fellowman and to 
accept his obligations, is a necessary second half of the 
job expected of real therapy. 

It is extremely important that the officials responsible 
for the administration and organization of the complete 
classification program in any institution know something 
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about its general principles and accept it. Frank Love- 
land, supervisor of classification for all federal prisons, 
speaking to the American Prison Congress in 1938, said: 
“Classification is not of itself a program of rehabilita- 
tion. It is rather the organization of personnel and pro- 
cedures through which the rehabilitative facilities of the 
institution may be directed most effectively toward the 
solution of the problems presented by the individual. 
This it does by four steps: first, by analyzing the prob- 
lems presented by the individual through the use of every 
available technique, i.e., through social investgation, 
medical, psychiatric and psychological examinations, 
educational and vocational studies, and the analysis of 
religious and recreational factors; second, by deciding 
upon a program of treatment and training based upon 
these searching analyses; third, by assuring that the pro- 
gram decided upon is placed into operation; and fourth, 
by observing the progress of the inmate under this pro- 
gram and by changing it when indicated.” 


The Counsellors Job 


The second step is the one particularly emphasized in 
this paper. This is a social service activity but it mat- 
ters very little what department supervises it or what 
the title of the person supervising, so long as the aim 
is held and the program is operating and achieving some 
of its goals. For the convenience of this paper, how- 
ever, let us refer to the person responsible for the treat- 
ment and supervision of a limited case load as the coun- 
sellor. 

Each counsellor should see his assignee as frequently 
as is necessary during the observation period. The coun- 
sellor should assume the role of an interested adult and 
establish an objective relationship in which the inmate 
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is encouraged to express his feelings even though hostility 
is expressed. A close association between the inmate 
and the counsellor may be conducive to an understand- 
ing of the subtle factors influencing the inmate’s asocial 
conduct. The counsellor must give the inmate recogni- 
tion, acceptance, audience, and interpretation of the new 
environment if he, the counsellor, is to gain insight and 
fashion a constructive program of individual treatment 
for the prisoner. 

The counsellor visits the recreational leader, discusses 
the case with the chaplain, helps adjust the inmate to 
whatever work assignment he has, interprets and ex- 
plains the new surroundings to him, straightens out po- 
tential violations and differences with other inmates be- 
fore they reach the breaking point, and avails himself of 
the complete findings of the doctor, psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, teacher and warden. 

The counsellor should contact visitors whether mem- 
bers of the family, friends or others interested. This is 
an excellent opportunity for which collateral visits made 
by outside investigators are not a substitute. Ideas of 
relationship, habits and attitudes can be ascertained; 
planning for the inmate can be promoted and coopera- 
tion sought for his benefit. By such acquaintanceships 
worries may be abated, impressions be improved, confi- 
dence may be gained and plans and rules for release be- 
gun and cleared. 

It is desirable for the counsellor to discuss with the 
inmate any problems that present themselves through 
the man’s outside correspondence. An inmate’s moods 
and progress can be materially affected by information 
received in letters, and it is well for the counsellor to 
have first hand information about the contents of the 
letters. The counsellor can wisely introduce these prob- 
lems for discussion if he has previous information from 
the inmate’s correspondence. It may be wise sometimes 
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for the counsellor to refrain from mentioning certain 
problems discussed. 

Application of the proper philosophy of classification 
will serve to relieve the inmate’s worries and problems. 
These services may deal with relief for the family, do- 
mestic complications, health care, employment assurance. 
Segregation, transfer, assignment, custody and restraint 
can all be more effective for the individual and the insti- 
tution alike if such problems are given intelligent and 
adequate attention simultaneously. 


Coordination of Effort 


It is imperative that the counsellor discuss cases of 
the unpredictable group and risky problem inmates with 
all officials with whom the inmate has contact as fre- 
quently as possible. An alteration in the man’s program 
or his environment may be necessary before the regular 
meeting of the classification committee. It can be that 
in cases of eruptive behavior immediate humane and 
understanding treatment by the counsellor results in a 
salvaging of humanity and saving of money. This does 
not mean that an abusive, threatening and violent in- 
mate should be in control of and dominating the situa- 
tion according to his whims. This does not mean that 
inmates should “run the place.” Fair treatment of the 
individual, with discussion of his problems as they arise 
or before-hand, plus interpretation of new and changing 
situations, is one satisfactory method of preventing and 
correcting misunderstandings, and stimulating and de- 
veloping individual and group growth and better rela- 
tionships. 


Records 


Records must be kept that will preserve useful data 
for analysis, current needs and treatment. Undesirable 
behavior necessitating disciplinary action must be re- 
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corded if the progress of the case is to be measured. 
Desirable behavior must also be recorded. One type of 
behavior may have resulted from tolerance, interpreta- 
tion, patience, firmness and thoughtfulness on the part 
of the prison officials, and the other from lack of under- 
standing, lack of sympathy and lack of knowledge of 
how to find the problems, their cause and solution. When 
symptoms of behavior not conducive to improved atti- 
tude and adjustment come to the attention of any ofh- 
cial, the situation obviously needs careful but correct 
handling if stormier sessions and outbreaks leading to 
chronic maladjustment, neurotic bitterness, revenge or 
despondency and insanity are to be headed off. The 
counsellor should be “on top” of any irregular and bad 
discipline as soon as possible. He should be an active 
member of the disciplinary committee and possibly have 
a full report ready for presentation to them at the 
hearing. 

When the classification committee meets for the pur- 
pose of reassignment, transfer or special custody, the 
counsellor should add his progress report to the pooled 
findings and observations of the various staff members 
who have been in contact with the inmate. 

The professional personnel who operate the rehabili- 
tation program should, strictly speaking, pool their re- 
sources, coordinate their efforts and cooperate in every 
way with the administrative and custodial staff if the 
treatment of the individual as part of the group in this 
atypical setting is to meet with maximum success. F. 
Lovell Bixby, warden of the federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, is of the opinion that “‘it is a mistake 
to divide imprisonment into two things, one punitive and 
restraining, and the other rehabilitative and preparing 
for release.” He contends further that the best ap- 
proach is to “bring together all aspects of imprisonment” 
where professional and lay opinion are coordinated. 





CLASSIFICATION AND PAROLE SucCEsS 


Parole Preparation 


Classification is an indispensable part of parole, and 
consequently what happens to the man’s emotional make- 
up, his personality, his morals, his attitude toward him- 
self and society while he is in the institution “fish bowl” 
has more to do with his total adjustment on parole than 
is generally recognized. The institution has an impor- 
tant role to play in the whole process of a man’s penal 
experience if parole is to result in fewer individual fail- 
ures. This matter of institutional therapy in relation to 
treatment on parole is axiomatic whatever the quality of 
parole supervision. Through parole the institution is 
reflected in the minds of the public. The sense of this 
paper is a constructive plan of therapy in addition to and 
in coordination and cooperation with the restraining and 
punitive program. 

States having separate facilities for segregation and 
treatment of those criminals who are alcoholics, consti- 
tutional psychopathic inferiors, young first offenders, 
drug addicts, criminal psychotics, habitual petty or felony 
offenders, or who are feeble minded or senile, are oper- 
ating with advantage over those states without such fa- 
cilities. It is obvious that hospitals would be operating 
under a severe handicap if all type of patients were to 
be placed in the same ward. The state of New Jersey 
divides its prison inmate population into six major groups 
and transfers them accordingly. 

If we are convinced that the democratic way of life 
is the best and that rehabilitation is important and pos- 
sible for inmates of reformatories, we must try our ut- 
most to improve while punishing. Perhaps in time new 
instruments of science will be available for use in the 
rehabilitating of the criminal. Such methods to which 
we may look forward in penal institutions are shock 
therapy for the constitutional psychopathic inferiors, 
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conditioned reflex therapy for alcoholics, psychoanalysis 
for sex deviants. These remedies cannot be considered 
without careful selection and scientific experimentation. 
Penology will advance only when foresight keeps an 
eye on the errors and vicious circles of the past. Like- 
wise parole, no matter how progressive, cannot hope to 
counteract routine incarceration and classification which 
has custody as its main objective. 





VI SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
ADULT OFFENDER 


GrwirhSD 
Alcoholism and Social Isolation 


SELDEN D. BACON 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Yale University 
Sociologist, Section of Alcohol Studies ° 
Yale Laboratory of Applied Physiology 


RUNKENNESS is a serious problem in the United 
States today as it was forty years ago and will be 

forty years hence. The problem has not diminished; in 
fact, as social complexity and personal interdependence 
- have increased, its seriousness has been enhanced. It is 
a problem which is faced by many groups and by many 


individuals, both those afflicted with alcoholism and those 
responsible for, dependent on, or in contact with the 
afflicted. 

The probation worker must cope with alcoholics di- 
rectly or indirectly. The greater his knowledge of and 
insight into the phenomena of drinking and drunken- 
ness, the greater will be his confidence and ability in 
coping with such problems as they arise. In what fol- 
lows I am going to speak of the alcoholic rather loosely, 
referring to a large majority, but not to all, of chroni- 
cally excessive and problem drinkers. 


Location and Appearance of the Problem 


What or where is the problem of the alcoholic? This 
is a very significant question, largely because so many 
interested persons have assumed they knew the answer. 
Not unnaturally they thought the afflicted person’s prob- 
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lem lay in his or her drinking. How this mitigated 
against any success in therapy or rehabilitation will pres- 
ently appear. At the moment let me give a more correct 
analysis of the location or nature of the problem. It is 
a problem of a maladjusted or sick personality, the out- 
standing symptom of the maladjustment being excessive 
drinking. Furthermore, this symptom is an adjustment 
to the individual’s problem. 

These two characteristics are essential for even the 
most rudimentary understanding of the alcoholic: one, 
his drinking is a symptom of his problem (not the prob- 
lem itself nor the cause of the problem) ; two, his drink- 
ing is an adjustment to his problem. 

Thus our understanding of the alcoholic will depend 
on our appreciation of the maladjustment rather than of 
the symptom. Attacking the symptom cannot result in 
rehabilitation; attacking the symptom is also attacking 
the person since it is his adjustment to a deeply imbedded 
sickness. The problem then is the alcoholic’s malad- 
justment. What is the outward appearance of this 
problem? 

The excessive drinker’s maladjustment is to be found 
in his inefficient interpersonal relationships, his immature 
attitudes, and his unstable, unsatisfying concept of him- 
self. 

He is fearful of other people, hiding from other 
people, aggressive toward other people, and demanding 
of other people, not just now and then or here and there, 
but always and everywhere. 

He is a dreamer, a critic, a Utopian, a cynic, a God 
or a slave. He is not much of a doer, shows little dis- 
crimination or flexibility either emotionally or intellectu- 
ally, and is rarely a cooperator. 

He is selfconscious, measuring himself against others 
often with exaggerated and unwarranted disparagement 
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or with exaggerated and unwarranted praise. He is 
continually viewing the world as it affects him, is rarely 
able to show even a mild degree of objectivity or have 
an interest in other persons or in things not directly af- 
fecting himself. 


Nature of the Symptom 


The answer to the alcoholic’s fears and unhappiness 
is found in alcohol. Alcohol, which is a depressant drug, 
lowers the individual’s perception of his inabilities, mini- 
mizes the need for hiding and self protection, lowers the 
barriers to aggression and self pity which are so ap- 
parent to the undepressed intellect, lowers the self- 
consciousness, lowers powers of discrimination, allows 
freer expansion of dreams and egotistic expression, al- 
lows fears to fall away, allows less inhibited activity in 
the presence of other persons. 

These results, however, are only temporary. They 
do not delete or even reduce the maladjustments. They 
by-pass them and they protect them. A realistic adjust- 
ment would demand effort, discrimination, control, and 
repression of egotistic attitudes over a long period. 

The alcoholic adjustment demands no effort at all and 
is attained in the twinkling of an eye. Because it is so 
easy, so quick, and so functional in lowering his anxieties 
and freeing his wishes, the individual tends to use it in 
more and more situations which are in any way frighten- 
ing or frustrating. It becomes an automatic adjustment. 

At first this use of alcohol to bolster the personality 
may result in more successful adjustments, but sooner or 
later the individual’s responses are going to make him 
socially a misfit; no organization likes a drunkard; no 
individual can continually escape and avoid real social 
problems. His experiences as a misfit make him more 
frightened and more frustrated; he needs more alcohol. 
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As the circle spirals faster it spirals deeper. To make a 
realistic adjustment is ever harder, the tendency to drink 
is ever stronger. 


Usual Attempts at Rehabilitation 
Why They Fail 


The problem of rehabilitation is very difficult. How 
difficult it is may be illustrated by noting some of the com- 
mon efforts to do something about the drunk, efforts 
which may be utilized by well-meaning, even well-trained 
persons, well-trained that is, in other lines. 

One technique is exhortation, all too often of a some- 
what righteous nature: “Buck up, old boy. Exercise 
your will power. Where’s your courage and your de- 
cency? Snap out of it,’—and so on. Unfortunately, 
the effect of such exhortation is to reinforce the person’s 
feeling of inferiority and self-depreciation. He has al- 
ways felt that he is inherently different and weaker; this 
is further proof of it. Another result of such an ap- 
proach is to increase the person’s hostility to the ex- 
horter: “Who is he to look down on me and tell me to 
be like him?” Feelings of inferiority and of aggression 
are the very basis of the excessive drinking. The ex- 
horter, in his impatience to attack the symptom, has 
helped to augment the causes of the symptom. After a 
scene of this nature, the alcoholic may well go out and 
get drunk or suffer the tortures of the damned in not do- 
ing so, postpone it till the next day, or attempt some 
neurotic solution. 

Another technique is punishment. Fire the man from 
his job, have his family leave him, put him in jail. The 
result is about the same. He is surer than ever of his 
own evilness and inability; he is completely assured of 
the enmity of others; he may be even more selfconscious. 
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Advising the person to make something of his assets, 
trying to bolster up his ego, is only too likely to set the 
individual off on his overconfidence imbalance; to rein- 
force his undisciplined ideas of grandeur, great accom- 
plishments, Utopias and dreams of great prestige which 
is surely due him. As these are not activated, he soon 
slumps to the other extreme or becomes even more ag- 
gressive, especially toward the person who urged him 
into all the trouble. 

Still another policy, often used by wealthier relatives, 
parents, or friends, is to pretend ignorance or disinterest 
in the drinking and quietly to protect the person from 
punishment and deprivation by buying off aggrieved par- 
ties, establishing unreal jobs, and browbeating would-be 
critics. This never fools the alcoholic who is so terribly 
sensitive about other’s attitudes toward him and may re- 
sult in an increasing parasitic dependence, rendering him 
ever more unable to make a realistic adjustment and in- 
creasing his sense of his own impotence and futility. 

Increasing the unlikelihood of success for any of these 
techniques is the fact that most people trying to do some- 
thing about the drunk attempt first one and then the 
other, eventually running the whole gamut. None of 
these techniques are going to reform a real alcoholic 
anyway, but the inconsistency and uncertainty of policy 
of his would-be helpers does make his lot considerably 
harder and surely increases his suspicion and dislike of 
those sincerely trying to help. 

May I repeat—the problem of rehabilitation is very 
difficult. It may be added that such techniques as getting 
the man a new job, a new locality, more money, better 
physical condition, and so on are largely irrelevant. His 
maladjustments are inside himself and whether he works 
at plumbing in Detroit or carpentering in Los Angeles, 
whether he has fifty dollars or five hundred dollars, 
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whether he is tired and sick or physically fit, he has to 
carry himself around with himself. 


Study of the Maladjustment 


To do something about the rehabilitation of the alco- 
holic requires understanding of the nature of his or her 
maladjustments. Battling with the symptom will have 
small effect and may aggravate the situation. If one can 
manipulate the underlying maladjustments, however, 
then the symptom can be attacked with far greater con- 
fidence. 

The outward appearance of these maladjustments has 
been described. The question now to be asked is: under 
what conditions, with what motivation, and through what 
learning or socialization does this outward manifestation 
appear? Also, can an analysis of this process be utilized 
for rehabilitation? 

One approach to an understanding of the alcoholic is 
the sociological; obviously, it is not the only approach. 
I am going to take one sociological viewpoint and apply 
it to the alcoholic. This particular aspect of sociology is 
concerned with the individual’s membership in small, in- 
timate groups, or with its opposite, social isolation. 

In order to present this analysis I shall have to de- 
scribe, first, the form, and second, the function of such 
small groups. When this has been established, I shall 
consider the relation of the alcoholic to such groups, both 
as to the development of his personality and as to the 
technique of rehabilitation. 


Form of the Primary Group 


A child’s play group is a good example of this sort of 
association. Varying from two to twenty in size it may 
be termed a close “in-group.” The members are on first- 
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name or nickname terms; they see each other almost 
every day; they will defend themselves as a group 
against other individuals or groups; they have secrets 
known only to themselves, secrets rigorously hidden from 
adults, from the despised younger kids or babies, and 
from other play groups; they have common interests 
and common problems of a varied nature — clothes, 
games, money, jobs, relations with parents, sex informa- 
tion, schools, possible vocations in adult life, personali- 
ties, and so on. The group is further characterized by 
mutuality, by a give and take of behavior, of emotional 
feeling, and of material objects. Although there may 
be occasional attempts to formalize the group, to insti- 
tute titles, dues, constitutions, rules of admitting or eject- 
ing members, these are only incidental; fundamentally 
the play group is highly informal. 

The classroom, boy scout troop, or dancing school can 
be used as an example of a contrasting sort of group. 
Here we find a formally organized association with well 
known rules of membership and procedure. Here there 
are specific, limited purposes as contrasting to the gen- 
eral, unformulated purposes of the play group. The 
members of these groups may not be on intimate terms, 
may be in contact only once a week at set hours. Mutu- 
ality may be so formal as to exist as if it were on a con- 
tractual basis. 

On an adult level we may consider the husband-wife 
association or the close friendship group,- often called 
the clique, as exemplifying our first type; one’s job affili- 
ation or church membership or connection with a bowling 
team could exemplify the second type. These two types 
have been called primary and secondary groups; Charles 
Horton Cooley, an early sociologist, first described and 
labeled them. 

The characteristics of the primary group are: 1) lim- 
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ited numbers possessing socially similar traits; 2) inti- 
macy; 3) frequent contact; 4) informality; 5) mutual 
give and take; and 6) a broad range of reciprocal inter- 
ests. The secondary group, in contrast, can be: 1) of 
any size; 2) extremely impersonal; 3) it can manifest 
little or even no personal contact of members; 4) it can 
be organized in a highly formal manner; 5) be restricted 
to only specified contractual relationships; and 6) be in- 
terested in only one aspect of life. The Republican par- 
ty, General Electric, the Elks, and the local country club 
are all examples. 


Functions of the Primary Group 


The second question to be asked concerns the func- 
tions of these primary groups in relation to the individu- 
al member. More directly pertinent to our interest in 
the alcoholic, what can the adult individual gain from 
the primary group that he cannot gain from the second- 
ary group? Perhaps as significant as any other fact is 
that of being at one’s ease; the tension of competition, 
of striving for recognition by means of talent or appli- 
cation, is relieved. One can live without the anxieties 
normally present in the more formal secondary group. 
Language can be less precise and less restrained, clothing 
need not be carefully pressed, perfectly fitting and 
matched, the protocol of greeting, conversation, and mv- 
tual interest can be minimized. One need not guard 
against aggression or self-enjoyment with such conscious 
repression. One need be neither on the defensive against 
personal slights nor striving hard for attention and af- 
fection. The primary group takes much more for grant- 
ed than does the secondary group. Knowing each mem- 
ber from numerous: and diverse experiences, the other 
member is not observing each action as a key to the per- 
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son’s character; he already knows the person’s charac- 
ter. He is not selfconscious nor do his actions make the 
others selfconscious. It is not to be denied that some 
individuals take advantage of such membership. Poten- 
tially, however, the primary group is an association in 
which one can live at ease. 

In the secondary group one does not have this relaxa- 
tion. The secondary group usually has a specific purpose 
and may wish to maintain tension for the sake of attain- 
ing its goals efficiently and speedily. In the secondary 
group one finds as a rule that the members are on their 
mettle, they are subject to scrutiny, to test, to discipline; 
they are in a graded hierarchy; there is a certain amount 
of punctiliousness and of protocol. 

Another function which the primary group serves for 
the individual is that of stimulation. That famous ob- 
server of the American scene, the visitor from Mars, 
might often wonder why human beings are so neverend- 
ingly busy, why they are dashing around doing this, do- 
ing that, worrying, planning, sweating, hurrying. Nor is 
the alleged visitor from Mars alone in asking this ques- 
tion. On occasion we pose just such questions ourselves; 
usually we are too busy to spend much time on discover- 
ing the answers, but there are some who cannot seem to 
leave this question alone. They have an almost morbid 
occupation with wondering what is the use of it all, why 
are they living anyway, who cares, and so on. 

Participation in a primary group is not being sug- 
gested as the only or as the chief reason for human be- 
havior, but it plays an important part. One’s wife, one’s 
children, one’s home, one’s close friends, all play a dual 
role in stimulating ordinary, expected behavior — one 
positive, one restraining. First, keeping such persons 
interested in us and loving us, joining in their immediate 
hopes, fears, trials, and triumphs, and maintaining the 
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status of our group in relation to other groups. These 
are powerful instigators of behavior. This is not moti- 
vation to some grand or grandiose life policy, perhaps, 
but it is very important for day to day activity. Grand 
life policies are very hard for most of us to express any- 
way, and they are not very rewarding since the pleasure 
of success is so far removed. The daily satisfactions of 
the minor goals, however, goals instigated largely by pri- 
mary group members, lead to their becoming ever more 
powerful as sources of motivation. 

The other members of the primary group also serve 
as motivators for action in a disciplinary or restraining 
sense. Over any long span of time, they are the most 
meaningful sanctioning agents in a person’s life. They 
are the sanctioning agents who keep us from being lazy, 
unkempt, noisy, dirty, greedy, and indulging in any and 
all sorts of egotistic and asocial behavior. 

This stimulating influence of the primary group may 
also serve to keep us from morbid occupation with our 
own motives, status, progress, place in the minds of 
others. It “takes us out of ourselves,” interests us in 
persons, ideas, plans, and things exterior to the self. 

Can secondary groups fulfil this function of meaning- 
ful. personally oriented, short-term or immediate stimu- 
lation? The answer to this question is that for the ex- 
tremely talented, for those who continually achieve dra- 
matic goals, such a function can be fulfilled. For the 
overwhelming majority it can only be fulfilled very weak- 
ly and even then is restricted to a limited area. The 
workman affliated with the John Jones company may 
well have little interest in the final result of his efforts 
since he doesn’t see it, doesn’t use it, and his personality 
is in no way connected with it (though high pressure per- 
sonnel managers may try to develop some connection). 
His stimulus is chiefly his weekly check and the foreman. 
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The chief salesman who regularly outsells the others and 
is known as a crack salesman may get much stimulus, but 
only if he stays at the top; the average person doesn’t 
get too much stimulation from this source. The stimu- 
lating and disciplinary potentialities of a garden club, a 
political party, or a parent-teacher association are also 
limited. The leader or the prize winner or the person 
in sudden need of such a group may set great store by 
it, find it a continual source of energy-creation and in- 
terest. To the average member such groups have weak 
or only spasmodically strong stimulus or disciplinary 
power; if there is strength of instigation, it is usually 
limited to a narrow field of activity, does not affect the 
total personality. 

A third important function of the primary group is 
that of reinforcing the individual’s sense of his own 
value. Having others accept one as a valuable person, 
one they like to have around, expect to have with them, 
miss if one is long absent, is a great asset. To the well- 
adjusted individual this may seem a curious, perhaps a 
never-considered factor. Like the air which is breathed 
it may be taken for granted. It is however a factor of 
cardinal significance as the study of abnormal and mal- 
adjusted individuals will almost invariably show. Pri- 
mary group members do not show this interest by 
speeches, by medals, or by formal promotions in rank or 
salary. More significant rewards are in their power to 
bestow; they need no fancy flags or fulsome titles to ex- 


press their regard, their interest, their joy, their sym- 
pathy. 


Significance of Primary Group Experience 
for Alcoholics 
The primary group functions which have been dis- 
cussed represent the very areas of behavior which are 
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regularly portrayed as the chief sources of problems for 
the alcoholic. Both the psychiatrist and the individual 
ex-alcoholic speak of the man who is ill at ease, who is 
occupied with thoughts of himself, who is selfish and self- 
conscious, who has a low evaluation of himself, or in 
compensation as it were, an exaggerated conception of 
his own abilities and significance. We are told of the 
continuous setting of almost impossibly high and ideal- 
istic goals, though the person never feels sure that his 
actual accomplishments have any value at all. The lack 
of stimulus for day to day activity and the lack of any 
consistent discipline are also common attitudes; en- 
tranced with his goal of shooting at the stars or being 
without any goals at all, the alcoholic is unable to keep 
from stumbling over the most ordinary social and per- 
sonal relationships. Friendship, mutual give and take, 
flexible reactions to varying situations, these are the 
characteristics which are not achieved. Rather does the 
alcoholic (or a large portion of alcoholics) appear to 
have casual acquaintances instead of close friends; he 
demands much, offers little; he maintains an_ inflex- 
ible response of suspicion and aggression, sometimes 
turned against himself, in the face of all sorts of 
situations. 

Such a listing could be extended almost indefinitely, 
but it is already repetitive and surely establishes the sim- 
ilarity of the personality needs which are served by pri- 
mary group membership and the personality needs which 
are not achieved by the alcoholic. One explanation 
of this similarity would be the failure of the alcoholic 
to utilize or to have experienced primary group mem- 
bership; in other words, if he were a socially iso- 
lated person, his behavior could be more readily under- 
stood. 


Evidence of a sociological nature reinforces this view- 
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point. In a recent survey by the writer of more than 
1200 men arrested for drunkenness, more than 75 per cent 
being excessive drinkers, the outstanding fact to emerge 
was the comparative lack of primary group affiliation. 
Here are some of the relevant findings of this survey. 

Marriage is a typical primary association. Of the 
men in the total population of the same age as this ar- 
rested group three quarters are married and living with 
their wives; less than a fifth of the drunkenness group 
were so affiliated. In answer to the question, “With 
whom do you associate in spare time and in any recrea- 
tional activities—alone, casual acquaintance, boy or man 
friend, girl or woman friend, family, other?” 65 per 
cent of the inebriates answered alone, or with casual ac- 
quaintances; only 14 per cent of a control group gave 
these answers. In answer to the question, ‘““With whom 
do you ordinarily drink, alone, with others of the same 
sex, in mixed company?” over 72 per cent of the inebri- 
ates answered alone or with men; only 34 per cent of 
the drinkers of the control group answered in this way. 
Other differences suggesting failure to maintain primary 
associations, or making primary group membership im- 
possible, were: 1) more residential mobility (a wanderer 
cannot become an in-group affiliate) ; 2) rapid change of 
jobs; 3) failure to continue in school or in college; 
4) less visiting, less club or lodge attendance, less attend- 
ance at the movies or social dancing; 5) not only much 
less marriage, but far, far more separation and divorce. 

In general, then, the sociological analysis showed the 
inebriates to be members of groups and participants in 
group activities far less than the total population; the 
failure in membership and participation became exag- 
gerated when primary groups (marriage and friendship) 
were considered. 


Since it is in primary groups that one can most readily 
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achieve relaxation, day-to-day stimulation, and satisfac- 
tory evaluation of the self, it is not surprising that the 
inebriate population is characterized by a lack of these 
assets. Working from quite different points of view and 
with totally different techniques of analysis, the sociolo- 
gist on the one hand and the psychiatrist and ex-alcoholic 
on the other, achieve very similar conclusions. 


Deterrents to Primary Group Participation 


What factors deter an individual from primary group 
membership and participation? We have considered 
three functions of the primary group favorable to the 
individual; there are other aspects to such participation, 
aspects making membership difficult. These factors will 
be of great significance in understanding the maladjust- 
ment of a large number of alcoholics, will be essential in 
coping with the problem of rehabilitation. 

One of these factors, one which I can only mention in 
passing, is of a socio-historic nature. It is the effect of the 
vast cultural changes which have taken place in the last 
two or three centuries, changes which have enormously 
enhanced the number, variety, functions, and prestige of 
secondary groups, changes which have resulted in an in- 
dividualism unknown to man before this period. There 
is no time to document this process, but it must be clear 
that the significance of the primary group has decreased 
with the increasing significance of individuals and of sec- 
ondary groups. This can be seen in the job, in the fam- 
ily, in recreation, religion, education, and community ac- 
tivities. More and more and more activities have 
dropped out of primary group control, have become spe- 
cialized functions of special purpose, rather impersonal 
groups. This has resulted in a society in which social 
isolation is possible, in which a person can avoid primary 
group membership and still get along, something almost 
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impossible in earlier times. But secondary groups can- 
not provide the services we have discussed as being major 
functions of the primary group. 

The factor I am going to speak of in greater detail 
is of a socio-psychologic nature. It stems from the fact 
that the responses necessary for primary group affiliation 
are not inborn, but are acquired, and the learning of 
these responses may be enjoined by situational factors, 
may be avoided because of the presence of substitutes, 
may be blocked by great emotional distress attendant 
upon the learning, may be rendered useless after learning 
because of unfortunate conditions. 

The child must learn how to cooperate with persons 
since only through others can he get answers to his in- 
born needs. He must learn cooperation with others of 
his sort. Slavish dependence on others or exploitative 
control of others are different matters. He has to learn 
to give up some egotistic demands in order to achieve 
others. He must learn to discriminate between making 
way for others and surrendering to others. In a word, 
he has to learn interdependence, maintaining self-decision 
and self-respect, and at the same time controlling self- 
expression for the sake of others. This learning takes 
place in primary groups. If successful, the individual 
will make discriminating and efficient responses for in- 
terdependent personal relationships in almost automatic 
and relatively unanxious fashion. Once achieved, such 
learning presents a rewarding state of affairs. How- 
ever, it demands effort, control, discrimination, and a 
favorable milieu. It can be, very often is, a painful 
process, can leave deep, emotional scars. 


Examples of Deterrent Situations 


I shall now sketch three situations in which such learn- 
ing can be hindered or even enjoined and one situation 
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in which, even though learned, the responses cannot be 
applied. 

The first instance is that in which there are no poten- 
tial primary group members for the child; this bars any 
processes from taking place. The giving and getting of 
affection, interest, and attention from those of similar 
status cannot emerge. The protection of one’s self does 
not come into play on a primary group level. If this ex- 
perience is long delayed, the child may find its first con- 
tacts with such a group too dangerous, too painful. Long 
delay in starting will probably make learning even hard- 
er, not only because of lack of background equal to the 
others, but also because a considerable self-independence 
will have been achieved which may well make the sur- 
rendering and trust demanded by primary groups a much 
more difficult step. As an illustration consider a child 
brought up in an isolated area or so protected by his 
parents from outside contacts that he is too inexperienced 
in primary group relationships to become a non-anxious, 
non-selfconscious member of a playgroup or clique. 
When at eight or ten or fourteen years of age he is final- 
ly put in a position to become a member, he is not unlike 
the foreigner or stranger. He does not know the ways 
or the attitudes or the responses. He cannot believe 
that he is really accepted. He is afraid that he is wear- 
ing the wrong clothes, saying the wrong thing, tagging 
along when and where he isn’t wanted. If the first at- 
tempts toward affiliation are punishing, he may strive to 
get recognition only through independent talent and spe- 
cific accomplishment rather than through interdependent 
and easy personal relationship. 

A second instance concerns over-dependence on a su- 
perior person and consequent iack of primary group ex- 
perience. The boy or girl has gained control of a su- 
perior person to the extent that affection and interest 
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from this source are sufficient. The relation tends to be- 
come parasitic. In our society the parents or substitute 
parents generally begin to reject child dependence pretty 
early. This rejection and punishment tend to result in 
increased self-reliance and in turning to persons other 
than adults, namely brothers, sisters and the playgroup. 

If such rejection and punishment fail to occur, continu- 
ance of the physical and emotional support by the adult 
leads to lack of primary group experience, and even lack 
of any need for such experience. Such over-dependence 
is generally characterized by a very imbalanced reciproci- 
ty; the child receives a great deal for very little. More- 
over, even that very little is probably of no avail in any 
other relationship; it cannot satisfactorily be applied to 
other situations; it is a rigid, narrow pattern which 
would be considered selfish and silly by most outsiders. 
If weaning from such a dependent relationship occurs at 
the age of eighteen or twenty or thirty and no substitute 
is found, a situation similar to that observed in the first 
instance may occur, but the longer period of life without 
such experience makes eventual entrance into satisfactory 
primary group participation a more difficult process. If 
such weaning is postponed even longer, the hope of 
eventual independence to be followed by satisfactory in- 
terdependence is probably too much to expect. 

The third situation admits primary group experience 
but only of an apparent, not of an emotionally realistic 
type. The child in its early contacts with primary groups 
may suffer considerably, but for various reasons learn 
to disguise its dislike of the group or the anxiety which 
is felt. It may remain in contact with the group, even 
gain occasional satisfactions from joint activity, but 
never achieve a give-and-take rapport or an overall trust 
and confidence in the group. 

From actual deprivation or from harsh disciplining in 
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the infant period a sense of insecurity in and anxiety 
about the actions and attitudes of parents can easily 
spread to other persons and groups which would fore- 
shadow an only partial acceptance of primary group af- 
filiation at the age of four or five. Unless interrupted 
or revised such an attitude could become an habitual, in- 
tegrated part of the person’s responses to group afhlia- 
tion. 

Such a partial member of the clique or playgroup, the 
one who continues membership with conscious limitations 
and exceptions, is really using the association as a sec- 
ondary group. He may even be the leader of the group, 
this being an excellent position for sabotage, for venting 
personal aggression on other members, and for demand- 
ing more than primary group affiliation would allow in 
the way of dominance and recognition. Not all alco- 
holics have a background of introversion. This might 
well be an extroverted type which might turn to drink- 
ing. 

The final type situation is of a decidedly different na- 
ture. It may be exemplified by the man who has invested 
too much of his emotional capital in his marriage or in 
a small friendship group, who has utilized secondary 
groups in a perfunctory manner or not at all, who has 
had no need for any personal contacts outside of his im- 
mediate circle, and whose activities outside of the circle 
have no function except to support that relationship. 
When because of death, disgrace or other cause that pri- 
mary group is irretrievably broken, the man is socially 
isolated. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the sociological survey mentioned earlier showed an in- 
cidence of widows and widowers among the inebriates 
just twice as large as that among the total population of 
the same age distribution. 

Primary group affiliation then, is not easily attained, 
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nor is it a foregone conclusion that it will be attained, 
nor is the failure to achieve it and failure to achieve its 
benefits to be explained by some simple physiological or 
psychological quirk. It is a part of the socialization 
process and is subject to the same complex influences as 
other aspects of personality development. The four 
examples cited above are representative of socio- 
psychologic factors hindering primary group affilia- 
tions and thus blocking the satisfactory attainment of 
those values which alcoholics so characteristically fail 
to possess. 

With the inherent psycho-social difficulties and with 
the added hindrances presented by the current social 
world, it is possibly surprising, not that so many persons 
are maladjusted, but that so many are not. Primary 
group affiliation is almost, not wholly, necessary for per- 
sonal adjustment. Failure to belong or inability to par- 
ticipate satisfactorily in a primary group may not be dis- 
astrous when one is twenty or twenty-five years old; 
many persons of that age in our society are highly mo- 
bile and uncertain of occupation or interest; but after 
thirty such instability is wearing, is no longer considered 
favorably by others. The individual lacks the multiform 
little rewards and pleasures of close and intimate ties, 
the secure feeling that somebody or some persons think 
that he or she is a “good guy,” a real person. Relaxa- 
tion and recognition must be sought in secondary and 
transitory associations, and these are not very satisfac- 
tory for the purpose even if the individual has tremen- 
dous talents. The strain is constant and harsh. The 
person must ever be sensitive to the acts, thoughts, com- 
ments, gestures, and so on, of others. There is little re- 
lease in the primary group sense. After some years of 
this sort of existence, the person would find it terribly 
hard to be a primary group member. He could be a 
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dictatorial leader, a slavish follower, a critic on the side, 
but not an unsuspicious, tolerant, reciprocating person. 


Alcohol and the Socially Isolated Individual 





Alcohol is a fine relief to this person. This is not 
meant to imply that all such persons will utilize alcohol 
or that it is the best, the easiest, or the only adjustment. 
But it is one answer to the situation and a very common 
one. How unreal, insidious and finally vicious this sort 
of relief can be needs little discussion. But it has its 
effect on whatever primary group affiliation the individ- 
ual may still possess and on his or her chances of enter- 
ing new groups. 

The person we have been describing needed, and in 
the case of the alcoholic, needed desperately the relaxed 
friendship and affection and the buttressing of self- 
esteem to be obtained in primary groups. Not having 
these, he is prone to be lonely, aggressive, self-pitying, 
inefficiently ambitious for world-shattering accomplish- 
ment, and rather undisciplined in his daily activities. To 
maintain any previous primary group affiliation or to in- 
augurate a new one, he will have to restrain the aggres- 
sion and self-pity, subordinate his egocentric ambitions, 
and fulfil daily routine. Even more difficult, he will have 
to give friendship to others, not on a contractual basis 
but on a tolerant, easygoing, unsuspicious level. 



















Difficulty of Rehabilitation 


The problem of rehabilitating the alcoholic is excep- 
‘tionally difficult. It is not impossible. From the analy- 
sis here presented it follows that primary group mem- 
bership is almost a necessity. It is only through this 
means that the individual can gain stimulus to action 
and accept discipline, that he can achieve a measure of 
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easy interpersonal relations, and that he can rebuild his 
conception of himself in a realistic and more satisfying 
manner. 

Yet the process of primary group integration is pe- 
culiarly difficult for the alcoholic. He has often been 
socially isolated, especially as far as primary groups are 
concerned. He is without practice in the responses re- 
quired by small, intimate groups which demand easy mu- 
tuality and trust. Not only is he inexperienced, he is 
frightened, deeply, almost uncontrollably frightened, of 
just such relationships. Again, the most obvious persons 
to form part of such primary groups are his family, 
friends, and relatives. Yet these are the specific persons 
with whom he has experienced failure, of whom he is 
afraid, toward whom he is aggressive; he has had pow- 
erful emotional experiences utterly foreign to their un- 
derstanding. A policeman, a probation officer or a psy- 
chiatrist cannot be a primary group associate for such 
a person for obvious reasons, they are not equals; they 
have not the time; by virtue of their official position they 
inspire fear and hostility. To cap this unfortunate situ- 
ation is the fact that the alcoholic has been conditioned 
to react to problems, which attempts at primary group 
integration would inevitably bring about, by turning to 
drink. 

In passing it is worth noting that the typical juvenile 
delinquent and the professional criminal present a differ- 
ent problem. With them it is not the absence or inex- 
perience of primary group participation, it is the pres- 
ence and experience of primary group participation of 
an unacceptable or illegal nature. These persons are 
likely to have easy personal relationships, stimulus to 
action, and a defined belief about the self, but these may 
all be in an asocial context. The alcoholic is likely to 
be beyond any context. The probation or parole officer 
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is necessarily alert to primary group affiliation of his 
wards; he must be on guard lest old or new antisocial 
cliques are joined. The person in charge of the alcoholic 
must be wary of non-action on the part of his ward. 

Can one get this common type of alcoholic into pri- 
mary group membership where he can learn the required 
responses, where he can acquire a better adjustment 
which may spread to more and more of his life patterns? 
One affirmative answer to this question has been success- 
fully achieved by Alcoholics Anonymous. Their empiri- 
cally achieved techniques can serve both as a test of the 
theory here presented and as a model from which to bor- 
row relevant procedures. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Alcoholics Anonymous is a way of life, a set of be- 
liefs, and an organization of individuals directed at the 
rehabilitation of alcoholics. It has had great success. 
Although only ten years old it numbers its cases of suc- 
cessful rehabilitation at a minimum in four figures. How 
does it attain such success? In relation to the subject 
here discussed, the lack of primary group affiliation and 
the presence of barriers to participation in such groups, 
several significant processes can be observed and can be 
utilized. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, consciously or unconsciously, 
acts to meet the personality needs we have considered; 
among other things, it presents a primary group or quasi- 
primary group structure and successfully overcomes the 
barriers faced by the ordinary alcoholic. 

Several of the liabilities of the alcoholic where reha- 
bilitation is concerned have been stated. There remains 
to be considered one great asset, though the alcoholic 
might not so consider it. He is in a horribly painful po- 
sition, far more painful than most people realize. His 
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pain is truly great, his need is great. This is a tremen- 
dous asset for effort and for learning. Herein lies explan- 
ation of the apparently curious fact that it may be sim- 
pler to cope with a dyed-in-the-wool drunkard than with 
a person merely starting to follow the alcohol trail. 

So with this asset one may start to face the barriers 
to rehabilitation. How does Alcoholics Anonymous suc- 
ceed in integrating the alcoholic in a primary group when 
relatives, doctors, and fiends have usually failed? In 
their procedure the alcoholic is not approached by a per- 
son who does not and cannot appreciate his problem but 
by the one sort of person who obviously does and obvi- 
ously can, namely an ex-alcoholic. The ex-alcoholic is 
not a superior being, basically different from the person 
involved, but is basically the same. Whether he extends 
friendliness or concern or even discipline, he is on a to- 
tally different level from any non-alcoholic. Again, .the 
Alcoholics Anonymous member is an inescapable symbol 
of the successful escape from pain. He is proof that it 
did happen once, and when there is one Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous there are soon two, then six, then twenty. Then 
the Alcoholics Anonymous gives the alcoholic certain 
things to do and to believe, not just advice about what 
not to do or believe or advice to go on doing the same 
things they have been doing or trying to do for ten or 
fifteen years, but something new and something directly 
aimed at coping with his problem. And the Alcoholics 
Anonymous group gives him friendship. 

This brings us to the primary group aspect of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. The six characteristics of a primary ¥ 
group described earlier are all present. First, each group 
is a small unit of persons who share a common back- 
ground, one of enormous emotional significance, and one 
not shared by other people. Second, each member has 
a full knowledge of the lives and problems of the other 
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members, a knowledge extending to intimate detail and 
accompanied by a close and active relationship. Third, 
the members have regular meetings once or twice a week 
and are in contact irregularly in twos or threes at other 
times; membership is a continuing affair, is not limited 
to so many months or years. Fourth, the organization 
is informal with no superiors or inferiors, no division 
into functionaries and passive attendants, no titles, elec- 
tions, dues, admission qualifications (except for being an 
alcoholic). Fifth, each member, as well as receiving 
help from other members, gives help to other and po- 
tential members. Sixth, the interest of each member in 
the others extends to almost every aspect of life, is not 
restricted to economic, recreational, familial, drinking, 
or other specified sphere. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is able to overcome the bar- 
riers frustrating the relative, friend, or psychiatrist in 
their attempts to instill new effort or instigate new re- 
pressions in the alcoholic. They avoid creating the an- 
tagonism, enhancing the feelings of innate inferiority, 
reinforcing the hopeless ambitions, or insuring a para- 
sitic dependence, processes which the non-alcoholic seems 
to set in motion despite his fine intentions. On the posi- 
tive side they present a primary group structure in which 
the individual can learn to enjoy relaxed interpersonal 
relations; can develop a sensitivity to meaningful stimuli 
to daily living and stimuli to avoidance of demoralizing 
attitudes and habits; can build or rebuild a more satis- 
factory and more realistic appreciation of the self. These 
are the functions of the primary group relevant to the 
satisfaction of individual needs. 

It has not been the intention here to portray the func- 
tion of Alcoholics Anonymous as a whole. No analysis 
or even description of the belief structure, of the actual 
ways, of the techniques of adding to the group, or of 
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other matters has been presented. The purpose has 
been to illustrate the relevance of primary group afflia- 
tion for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic as it has been 
accomplished by the most successful rehabilitation tech- 
nique yet applied. 

One more comment on Alcoholics Anonymous. What 
happens if the primary group characteristics of this as- 
sociation are not maintained? For it might be that such 
characteristics were adventitious and unnecessary as- 
pects. If the group becomes formalized, if members 
fail to accept help from others or fail to give help to 
others, if they limit their interest in the group to only 
one night a week or only one facet of their personal and 
social existence, if they fail to continue the contact, if 
they attempt to carry an impersonal rather than an in- 
timate relationship with the other members, if they do 
any of these, then they soon start drinking again. These 
primary group characteristics are not adventitious or in- 


cidental. They are essential. Without them rehabilita- 
tion fails. With them rehabilitation can succeed, and 
the learning of primary group membership and the 
achievement of consequent satisfactions can become real, 
can eventually spread to satisfactory participation in 
other social relationships, in the family, in the job, in 
the church, in the community. 


Understanding the Problem 


To recapitulate, the relationship of the problems of 
the alcoholic to primary group affiliation or to social iso- 
lation is evidenced, first by the personality analyses of 
alcoholics made by psychiatrists and by alcoholics them- 
selves; second by sociological study; and third by the em- 
pirically devised rehabilitation program so successfully 
used by Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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Consideration of the alcoholic’s problems from the 
viewpoint of primary group affiliation is useful in that 
it indicates a field of study for further understanding 
and presents certain criteria in group therapy which can 
be utilized by those responsible for rehabilitation and 
treatment. 

The presentation of this report is largely descriptive 
rather than analytic. It does not pretend to state the 
why of alcoholism. It indicates a point of view and an 
area for study which, along with many other approaches, 
may be utilized in attempting to cope with this serious 
individual and social problem. 

For the person who has to face the problem raised by 
the presence of this common type of inebriate, it sug- 
gests the necessity of considering the real problem rather 
than the symptom, it suggests reasons for the failure of 
usual procedures, it suggests the extreme importance of 
primary group affiliation, and it indicates that the respon- 
sible person, although he may not be able to form part 
of that group, can play a significant role in acting as a 
sponsor of the inebriate to such a group and can rein- 
force such groups and their work if called upon. These 
suggestions will not result in the simple and quick reha- 
bilitation of alcoholics, nor in the solution of difficulties 
in the home or with an individual who is adversely af- 
fected by the presence of an alcoholic. But they may 
present an orientation for insight and advice and action 
which will be useful for meeting this age old and most 
troublesome of human problems. 





a ) 


Therapeutic Experiences With Adult 
Offenders 


RALPH S. Banay, M.D., Associate Director 
Research on Crime and Delinquency 
Columbia University 


A MONG those whose function it is to face antisocial 
behavior, the medical man is accused at times of 
over-emphasizing the role of mental aberration in the 
causation of crime. He is charged with an inclination 
to interpret all social deviation in terms of psychopathic 
disfunctioning of the personality. 

It is a charge which the psychiatrist cannot well refute 
because there is lack of a representative study with con- 
trol groups in a cross section of the community. The 
position of the psychiatrist in relation to any social devia- 
tion is, as it must be, that as an effect it must have a 
cause, and the effect lying in the realm of compulsive 
phenomena, the cause must be found in internal conflict. 
A compulsive phenomenon does not of course exclude 
cognition of the nature and quality of the act, or appre- 
ciation of the difference between right and wrong. Never- 
theless, the individual is actually impelled to the act by 
the propulsive forces of his psychologic constitution. 
This viewpoint arises from the training and the instinct 
of the psychiatrist. 

Fortification of the position of the psychiatrist is being 
derived from many observations among men in the 
armed services. These may supply a body of objective 
data to furnish proof of the interplay of these influences. 
Until such proof may be assembled the psychiatrist is 
constrained to assay the problem of criminality in scien- 
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tific and impersonal manner, and build it up from indi- 
vidual case histories, in reafirmation that criminality is 
both the expression and the end product of profound 
personality maladjustment. 

This conception should not detract from the relevancy 
of sociological studies or phenomena, which define, an- 
alyze and treat the crime in terms of environmental 
influences. Here an emerging second criticism, that the 
psychiatrist undervalues the sociologist, is not really jus- 
tified. It is simply the rather obvious truth that the 
environmental influences, to have any effect whatever, 
must bear upon and determine the conduct of the indi- 
vidual before any antisocial behavior appears, and it is 
the reflex of the individual with which the psychiatrist 
is concerned. 

The third criticism is the alleged failure of the psy- 
chiatrist to explain his viewpoint and belief in terms 
which the average man can understand, preferring to 
couch his ideas in jargon foreign to ordinary speech and 
even to the average dictionary. There may be some 
truth here because the psychiatrist has wished to speak 
quite exactly, not overstating or generalizing, and oper- 
ating after all in the realm of medicine rather than 
mere literature or colloquialisms. He is dealing with 
abstract material, and must introduce symbols in the 
absence of corporeality. Truth itself is an abstraction; 
where the individual is concerned, for everything he is 
and represents in himself and in his social limits, the 
truth should be spoken without embellishment or dif- 
fusion. 


In the study of human behavior we must attempt to 
understand and differentiate between the external, ob- 
jective phenomena on the one hand, and internal, subtle, 
obscure happenings on the other hand. The counter- 
charge may be made that many agencics of society have 
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become so wholly concerned with the external and the 
objective that they have entirely neglected the examina- 
tion or evaluation of the internal happenings, without 
which of course there would not have been any occasion 
for their interposition. The consequence is that no sub- 
stantial progress has been or can be made in relieving 
the growing burden on society in dealing with these ex- 
ternal phenomena. 

Possibly the psychiatrist has been not wholly suc- 
cessful in stating distinctly and in everyday language his 
interpretation of all behavior clinically in terms of mental 
disease or psychopathic functioning of the personality; 
he adheres to that interpretation rather than inclines to 
the stand of the sociologist that crime is essentially an 
environmental phenomenon to be defined in terms of 
sociological conceptions. We must not forget that in the 
approach to medicine many years ago a similar position 
was taken, and it was believed that some illnesses were 
the expression of sociological conditions, so that, for 
example, the elimination of the slums would abolish 
tuberculosis, and improved sanitary conditions would 
eliminate typhoid fever. While this was all intrinsically 
true, yet the germs of tuberculosis and typhoid had to be 
recognized and dealt with. 


Psychopathic Personalities 


A large number of adult offenders who have persist- 
ently erred in their social behavior belong to the group 
of so-called “psychopathic personalities’—a definition 
which implies a distinct psychiatric entity by some, and 
a collective assortment of diversified psychiatric condi- 
tions by others. The terminology imbues the workers in 
the criminal field generally, and the diagnosis is made 
many times by lay personnel on an impressionistic level 
rather than on a realistic foundation. There are charac- 
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teristics found with this group which apply with almost 
every offender, and then again there are great individual 
differences. 

Under close examination offenders with psychopathic 
personality might have a physical or constitutional path- 
ology of a clinical or sub-clinical level, and of late specific 
and intensive research has been focussed to demonstrate 
this contention. 


The psychopath as generally known, in spite of his 
high intelligence is unable to learn through his own ex- 
perience. Even though he is affable and has a mask of 
warm human quality, an utter callousness toward the 
feelings of his victim has been pointed out long since. 
He is unable to identify himself with others’ pain and 
suffering. He is described as a shrewd, calculating, un- 
predictable and grandiose operator in dealing with those 
into whose affection he has successfully ingratiated him- 
self. If he has shown sexual deviation, no scruples were 
ever manifested even when the victims were children. 
He proved himself incorrigible, persistent, and an in- 
veterate law offender, resistive toward all correctional 
approaches. 


There are common varieties of these psychopaths, and 
there are museum pieces, but irrespective of the group 
to which they belong, they all indicate an impaired reality 
sense and inability to telescope themselves into the full 
complexities and significance of the accepted standards 
of human existence. They have shown an abundance of 
fantasy life and affect, but the flow of emotion is never 
directed from themselves to the outside world; with 
utmost greed and insatiable appetite they attempt to 
attract feelings toward themselves. 

The whole world is an emotional capital to them on 
which they draw without depositing anything to this 
common fund. In their abundant fantasy life they pic- 
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ture themselves in a role of grandiosity, —as heroes, 
bankers, distinguished men in uniform, and while they 
are capable and aware of the ethical conceptions of 
right and wrong, they never place themselves under the 
universal regulation of conduct since they fancy them- 
selves as invulnerable or beyond the arms of the law. 
In fact this consequence never occurs to them until it 
actually takes place. They then have an abundance of 
sympathy, but this sympathy, like an invisible halo, sur- 
rounds their own heads only. There is an apparent dis- 
location of feeling which becomes unidirectional toward 
the psychopathic ego. 

They are the chronic complainers of mistreatment or 
unfairness on the part of society or the members of 
their families or their associates. It is not infrequent 
to find a man who has swindled his victims of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, bitterly complaining of another 
who happened to fleece him out of two packages of 
cigarettes. 


In this enveloping life they confuse reality with fan- 
tasy and become pathological liars. They confuse the 
principle of mine and thine, and become chronic thieves; 
they confuse the feeling of love and hate, and kill. 


Psychomotor Epilepsy 


Under the mask of psychopathic personality there 
are cases hidden which really belong to a much more 
distinct diagnostic entity, especially those with convul- 
sive syndrome. This does not have to manifest itself on 
the physical level but could be convulsions of emotion 
and technically described as psychomotor epilepsy. 
Among the most promising investigations in this field 
is the measurement of the electric activity of the brain 
cortex. The electric potentials can be measured by spe- 
cifically constructed instruments. Through the amplifying 
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method of the electronic tube the electric activity can 
be perceived and transmitted through a writing mech- 
anism for a permanent record. The electric activity of 
the apparently normal cortex falls within certain fre- 
quency and rhythm, while some pathology of the brain 
shows itself both in infrequency and irregularity of the 
electrically recorded brain wave. 


In cases commonly diagnosed as psychopathic person- 
ality this type of investigation shows disturbance of 
electro-physiological activity of the brain in 40 to 75 
per cent. What the practical significance of this finding 
is at the present time cannot be definitely stated. On 
the one hand, some psychopathic personality may really 
be a sub-clinical form of epilepsy. On the other hand, 
some disturbance may be the result of encephalitis, de- 
veloping out of an earlier childhood disease. This is a 
frequent cause of behavior disturbance of children and 
adults. 


The therapeutic result is better with those adult of- 
fenders whose criminality is directly related to a sub- 
clinical form of epilepsy. In those cases of psychopathic 
personality where brain wave disturbances are absent, 
one must surmise the presence of psychogenic instead 
of cortical disturbances. Here the presence of an early, 
emotionally bare environment, and the lack of develop- 
ment of a super-ego, which should have been the incor- 
poration of the love, hero worship, and ethical ac- 
ceptance of the parents, becomes the mechanism for 
psychopathic behavior. Having no authorities or boun- 
daries to retain the primitive infantile surging of instincts, 
the individual will find himself entangled in delinquency 
or antisocial manifestations. 


The electroencephalographic studies and the frequent 


positive findings of convulsive disorders on the sub- 
clinical level give fresh emphasis to the observations 
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made more than sixty years ago by the famous British 


psychiatrist, Henry Maudsley, in his book, Body and 
Mind: 


But we do meet sometimes in older children with a genuine 
acute mania, occurring usually in connection with chorea or 
epilepsy, and presenting the symptoms, if I may so express it, 
of a mental chorea or an epilepsy of the mind, but without the 
spasmodic and convulsive movements of these diseases. 


2 * * * * * * 


Older children have perpetrated crimes of a savage and de- 
termined nature—incendiarism and even murder—under the 
influence of similar attacks of transitory fury, followed or not 
by epilepitc convulsions. It is of the utmost importance to 
realize the deep effect which the epileptic neurosis may have 
on the moral character, and to keep in mind the possibility of 
its existence when a savage, apparently motiveless, and un- 
accountable crime has been committed . . . Morel has made 
the interesting observation, which is certainly well founded, 
that the epileptic neurosis may exist for a considerable period 
in an undeveloped or masked form showing itself, not by con- 
vulsions, but by periodic attacks of mania, or by manifestations 


of extreme moral perversion, which are apt. to be thought 
wilful viciousness. But they are not; no moral influence will 
touch them; they depend upon a morbid physical condition, 
which can only have a physical cure; and they get thier ex- 
planation, and indeed justification, afterward, when actual 
epilepsy occurs. 


* - * * * * * 


Those who have practical experience of insanity know well 
that there is a most distressing form of the disease in which 
a desperate impulse to commit suicide or homicide overpowers 
and takes prisoner the reason. The terrible impulse is deplored 
sometimes by him who suffers from it as deeply as by any one 
who witnesses it; it causes him unspeakable distress; he is 
fully conscious of its nature, and struggles in vain against it; 
his reason is no further affected than in having lost power to 
control, or having become the slave of, the morbid and con- 
vulsive impulse. It may be that this form of derangement does 
sometimes occur where there is no hereditary predisposition to 
insanity, but there can be no doubt that in the great majority 
of cases of the kind there is such a neuropathic state. The 
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impulse is truly a convulsive idea, springing from a morbid 
condition of nerve-element, and it is strictly comparable with 
an epileptic convulsion . . . Indeed whenever a murder has 
been committed suddenly, without premeditation, without 
malice, without motive, openly, and in a way quite different 
from the way in which murders are commonly done, we ought 
to look carefully for evidence of previous epilepsy, and should 
there have been no epileptic fits, for evidence of an aura epi- 
leptica and other symptoms allied to epilepsy. 


























Cases 


In the following four cases the presence of epilepsy 
was so disguised that even competent earlier psychiatric 
examination failed to diagnose it. However, during the 
longitudinal study of these offenders a continuing sys- 
tematic investigation and supervision over a period of 
sixteen months revealed and substantiated the laboratory 
and clinical suspicion of epilepsy. 






















Case 1 


A girl of seventeen, out of high school, was a nurse’s aid in 
a large metropolitan hospital. She set three different fires in 
the hospital within the space of a few days. When confronted, 
she admitted the offenses. The psychiatric study conducted 
in one of the city hospitals was essentially negative, with the 
exception of the possibility of an hysterical personality; the 
recommendation was made that she have continued psychiatric 
tréatment. 

Placed on probation, she was referred to Dr. Banay’s clinic. 
There she was seen at regular intervals for a year; she showed 
little real cooperation, seeming to resent the necessity of psy- 
chiatric supervision. The electroencephalogram indicated irregu- 
lar action consistent with organic disorder, and the Rorschach 
brought up a constricted personality, with ascetic drive for 
isolation and idolism. She also indicated a belief that she was 
chosen for some special task, the nature of which was not yet 
revealed but for which she must keep herself in readiness. Her 
image was a throne with someone sitting on it. 

Exactly one year after her first offenses her family physician 
was summoned; he found her in an unconscious state, with 
absolute rigidity of pupils and absence of patellar reflexes. 
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He diagnosed the condition as a petit mal attack. Since that 
date three similar attacks have been observed. 


Case 2 


Another girl, nineteen, employed in a commercial office, set 
fire to a set of draperies. Two days later, at the same place 
employees saw smoke coming from the doorway of an office 
near the previous scene of fire. The patient was found, semi- 
conscious in the room with all furniture afire. The girl ad- 
mitted she set all these fires. 

The report of the psychiatric director in a city hospital indi- 
cated the presence of conduct disturbance but not mental 
disorder. The electroencephalogram showed an abnormal rec- 
ord consistent with epilepsy. 

Since the episodes, the patient experienced one fainting spell 
not observed by the physician. 


Case 3 


A woman of twenty-nine, unmarried, employed as a cham- 
bermaid, went through the full period of pregnancy undis- 
covered by her employers. She herself delivered the child with- 
out anyone present and carried the newborn infant to Riverside 
Drive where she abandoned it to die of exposure. 

The electroencephalographic and Rorschach examinations 
were expressive of a condition consistent with convulsive dis- 
order. 


Case 4 

The last case lent itself so completely to psychologi- 
cal interpretation that the presence of organic pathology 
was not even suspected. The girl was thought of as an 
unhappy child, suffering in competition with a younger 
sister who was more attractive and socially inclined. 
With the development of a deep sense of inferiority and 
resentment, she turned toward the illegal acquisition of 
new dresses in an attempt to overcome her social inse- 
curity and inadequacy. 


A young lady twenty-two, unmarried, stole forty-nine dresses 
from a department store in a period of three months. She had 
carefully hung these clothes in her closet and made no attempt 
to ever wear them or dispose of them. 

The Rorschach report showed a deeply disturbed personality 
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cut off from the outside world. She was quite unaware of 
everyday reality with a thin shell of surface adaptation which 
was partially eroded by forces underneath. 

Her electroencephalographic record was very suggestive of 
a convulsive disorder. 


The management, treatment and control of epileptics 
are fairly well organized throughout the states. The 
number of those whose efficiency and social adjustment 
are not interfered with is great. If they receive adequate 
clinical study and treatment some of the obscure and 


motiveless offenders might yield to the same rational 
therapy. 
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Wartime Acceptability of Probationers and 
Parolees for Employment 


RICHARD E. Coun, Employment Director 
New York State Division of Parole 


Fok the first time in many decades industry is wel- 
coming, even clamoring, for the labor of erstwhile 
offenders. We recognize that there are impelling rea- 
sons why this should be so, that whenever the labor mar- 
ket is low in available manpower the offender’s stock 
rises, while in a period of over-abundance of labor he is 
more of an outcast. But our question is, with this initial 
impetus and even anticipating a resurgence of some bias 
when we return to a normal economy, can anything be 
done to maintain some of the gains we have made in 
the past several years? 

My answer is, ““Yes, provided we examine and do some- 
thing about the earlier feeling against the employment 
of probationers and parolees.’’ Business and industry 
are willing to be convinced by facts. Make employment 
of ex-offenders pay and ex-offenders will be employed. 
The average business man may accept the social desira- 
bility of giving employment to help readjust men, but to 
face it bluntly, he is more interested in giving employ- 
ment to make a profit, and if it can be shown it is good 
business to hire probationers and parolees he will do so. 
We may see the social utility of giving employment to 
the offender but the employer wants less to be used as 
an agent of rehabilitation than as a source of work which 
will yield results. This is perhaps understandable. He 
is not in business to do case work. He invested his 
money to make a profit. 

Let us then examine our earlier experiences to deter- 
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mine if we can why industry was reluctant in the past to 
hire former offenders. From such an analysis we may 
arrive at how we can make these men more acceptable 
in the future. 

The very earliest workers in the prison, probation 
and parole fields recognized the great importance of 
work, of good work habits and economic security in the 
eventual readjustment of offenders. Hard labor in 
prison was seen as more than punishment,—it was pre- 
scribed to teach the habit and discipline of work. John 
Augustus, this country’s first probation officer, sought 
jobs as the first step after a home was found for his 
charges. This was in the 1840's. When the Elmira 
Reformatory was established in New York state in 
1876, it envisioned as a reformative and educational de- 
vice, trade training and inculcation of good work habits. 
In 1877 New York state recognized the importance of 
employment for persons released from prison, when the 
legislature made provision for a state agent, one of 
whose duties was to assist discharged convicts in secur- 
ing employment. 

What then has happened to this concept? Why 
has it not led to a broader acceptance, until most recent- 
ly, of probationers and parolees for employment? 

In the first place of course there has always been the 
general revulsion against criminality and horror and fear 
of the criminal. The lay person—and most business 
men are that—having no first-hand contact with offend- 
ers as a rule, thinks of the offender as a strange and sav- 
age beast, subhuman and always highly dangerous. He 
does not differentiate between the hardened and the casu- 
al offender, the professional versus the amateur thief, 
the compulsive, psychopathic criminal as compared to 
the emotionally normal one. He just thinks a criminal 
is a criminal and will always be one, roaming the coun- 
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try raping women and bludgeoning men on the head. 
And let it be acknowledged, we have failed pretty dis- 
mally in educating the public to any other conception. 

But beyond that employers have shied away from the 
offender because we have not always done as much as 
we should in making the probationer or parolee a fit em- 
ployment risk. It is not enough to recognize that offend- 
ers need work as therapy. We had better acknowledge 
that employers need good workers. 

How much in concrete form has probation done to 
train men in regularity of work habits? To keep men 
from shiftlessness, sporadic work records? How much 
have prisons and reformatories done to train them? 
Many prisoners are idle; many others do simple main- 
tenance work. Others spend years at obsolete opera- 
tions on machines no longer used in industries. Still 
others are engaged in work for which there is no de- 
mand on the outside. I know one man who worked two 
years in the machine shop of an institution, on a ma- 
chine he will never see on the outside. One man spent 
eleven years in prison and his sole work was tooting a 
horn. He will when he comes out find few people anx- 
ious to pay him for horn-tooting. A young man in a re- 
formatory spent all of his working time learning acro- 
batics. The circuses will scarcely clamor for him when 
he comes out. Many men have studied ancient book- 
keeping methods or typing on obsolete machines. Many 
prepare for occupations already over-supplied with 
labor. 

Many men have been released by parole boards be- 
fore they have learned the habit of sustained work. 
Some perhaps never again will have work habits. Some 
are allowed to go to work for which they are not fitted 
or to employment that does not utilize the highest skills 
developed. 
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Some have adjusted in spite of rather than because 
of this earlier training or non-training period. Others 
did not adjust—they drifted away, gave up easily, 
wouldn’t work hard or fast enough, wouldn’t or couldn’t 
adjust to the tempo and requirements of industry. 































Overselling Our Product 


Another reason why in the distant past employers 
looked with varying degrees of scepticism on probation- 
ers and parolees, was that we in the field oversold our 
product. In our endeavors to place men we painted rosy 
pictures of their past, their miraculous readjustment, 
their future—in fact we sometimes almost made it ap- 
pear that the ex-offender was a better employment pros- 
pect than the man without a record. When the employ- 
er got burned once or twice, he began to take all such 
proposals with a large dose of salt. Now it was never 
our intention to convey the impression that a person 
with a criminal record was more entitled to employment 
than one without a record, but in our desire to empha- 
size that a man with a record and without a job often 
managed to get a longer record, we became over-optimis- 
tic in our presentation of the man as a potential em- 
ployee. This raised the question, were we leaning over 
backward to prevent any injustice to the individuals 
under our jurisdiction and overlooking our obligation at 
the same time to protect the community, and the em- 
ployer as part of the community, against possible recidi- 
vists or poor employment risks? 

Had we in those years overlooked the fact that in 
spite of the attention given probationers and parolees 
by their supervising officers, there were bound to be in- 
stances when employment would terminate in an unsat- 
isfactory manner? Had we been unaware that such ex- 
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periences could be devastating to probation and parole 
because of the loss of friendship of the employers and 
the general public? Had we been too casual considering 
that careful study of the characteristics of former of- 
fenders indicated that the great majority could be 
satisfactorily placed in employment, but some consti- 
tuted a degree of risk of which employers ought to 
be apprized? 

Fortunately those persons successfully working on the 
problem of employment for probationers and parolees 
began years before the war to recognize all these facts, 
and in many places for ten years and more there has 
been prosecuted an intensive educational program di- 
rected at employers to the effect that: 1) employment 
is definitely the cornerstone without which successful pro- 
bation and parole is impossible; 2) most parolees and 
probationers if carefully placed make good employees 
and it is good business to hire them; 3) some former 
offenders are less than excellent employment risks and 
the employers are entitled to certain facts so that they 
may determine whether they want the men concerned; 
4) probation and parole authorities should deal equita- 
bly and fairly with employers, and employers will find 
they take no risks in dealing with us. 

The results of such an approach have been most grati- 
fying. Even in depression years employers began to 
deal with us and to employ our men. They put aside 
preconceived ideas and when they took on men and were 
satisfied they began to take on more. But even a year 
or two before the war it was for most large agencies 
still impossible to place all probationers and parolees. 
There were still many employers who remained adamant. 
They wanted to be convinced. 

Then came the war and the demand for manpower 
far surpassing anything this country has ever witnessed. 
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Employers began looking in every hitherto unexplored 
area for workers. They began taking untrained men 
and training them on the job. And they re-examined 
the man with a record as a potential employee. They 
found him, when well selected, as good a worker as any- 
one else. 

Prisons and reformatories over the country began to 
make their programs as realistic as possible. More and 
more emphasis was placed on modern training methods 
at up-to-date machines looking toward eventual release 
of good men into occupations having a labor shortage. 

Inmates began to feel more definitely the relationship 
between what they did in the institution and what they 
could do on the outside. Unfortunately this has not 
been uniformly true in our penal institutions, but the 
impetus is there. Coupled with this has been the natural 
desire of many probationers, inmates and parolees to 
regain their status in society, to do their share in the 
national crisis, to help their country. 

The results when careful placements in industry are 
made and only suitable employees are offered, have been 
phenomenal. Parolees and probationers are eagerly ac- 
cepted. They have proved to be effective employees 
with few exceptions. The exceptions have sometimes 
been spectacularly bad, but where a vigorous probation 
or parole agency is willing to take immediate. firm reme- 
dial steps, employers understand the situation and stay 
with us. Never before, even in the last war it is safe to 
say, has there been such a breakdown of barriers, such 
a willingness on industry’s part to allow the former of- 
fender to prove he is still a productive citizen. 


Some Figures 


In New York state alone and in one organization 
alone, the New York State Division of Parole, almost 
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99 per cent of the employables are employed—2.06 per 
cent in professional and managerial work; 6.72 per cent 
in clerical and sales work; 35.62 per cent in skilled 
work; 21.65 per cent in semi-skilled work; and 33.95 
per cent in unskilled labor. In December 1943 less than 
one-third of one per cent of the parolees earned less 
than $10 weekly; only 1.06 per cent earned from $10.01 
to $15; 12.43 per cent from $15.01 to $25; 32.25 per 
cent from $25.01 to $35; 35.03 per cent from $35.01 
to $50; 14.51 per cent from $50.01 to $75; and 4.42 
per cent over $75.00 weekly. 

These parolees are engaged in hundreds of occupa- 
tions. They are tool and diemakers, electrical, construc- 
tion, marine and stationary engineers, chemists, barge 
captains, seamen, electricians, blacksmiths, machinists, 
all types of mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, boiler- 
makers, crane operators, welders, riveters, and as Rip- 
ley would say, “believe it or not,” a reporter, a gun 
tester and a female trolley car operator. 


Preserving Our Gains 


How can we preserve these gains? After the war are 
we going back to our earlier experience? Or can we sus- 
tain the splendid interest shown by industry long after 
hostilities cease? I believe we can if we do our part, 
and these are some considerations I should like to put 
before you at this time: 

1) We must after the war turn out men from our 
prison programs equipped to work and prepared to work 
in competitive society. 

2) We must exercise care in selecting individuals 
for probation and parole, and must have the courage to 
deny it to those as yet unfit for life in society. 

3) We must be realistic in our approach to employ- 
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ers, offering only the proper men for the jobs. It should 
always be the fixed policy of probation and parole work- 
ers to scrutinize the entire background of every individ- 
ual sent to a job including his employment history. 
Prior to his referral the man should be interviewed and 
his interests, attitudes and general qualifications care- 
fully noted. By this means employers can be provided 
with a reliable estimate of the individual from every 
angle. The interest of employers in probation and pa- 
role and their good will are almost entirely dependent 
on the suitability of the workers referred to them, and 
as we are desirous of continuing to gain the cooperation 
of employers, probationers and parolees who are will- 
ing, conscientious and qualified must necessarily receive 
first consideration. I speak as an employment man, not 
as a case worker, and I say the employer has got to 
know we are thinking about the proper man for the 
proper job, not just getting any man any job. 

4) We must get entirely over the idea of “selling”’ 
a man at any cost. Let us select the right man for the 
job and we won’t have to sell unqualified labor. Let us 
give the employer a fair deal, give him all the informa- 
tion to which he is entitled, no more but definitely no 
less. Let us be frank, truthful, aboveboard, so employ- 
ers will respect us and have confidence in our judgments. 

5) If we do these things the employer, remember- 
ing the war years, will get our next point, that the em- 
ployment of these men often pays dividends. Proba- 
tioners and parolees properly selected will work as well, 
as loyally, as efficiently as anyone, and whatever the la- 
bor market, should work under the same conditions and 
with the same pay as anyone. In the long run this will 
work to the greater interest of the national economy, 
for the unemployed man who commits a new crime adds 
to the cost of our courts and penal systems, to say noth- 
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ing of the misery and tragedy often consequent to crime. 

6) We must keep up our contacts with wartime em- 
ployers. They are the persons who now know us and 
have benefited by our placement efforts. Let us begin 
with them as our reservoir after the war; let us not con- 
sider them merely wartime friehds who will lose their 
interest later. 

7) We must from now on keep records of the 
achievements of probationers and parolees in the war 
effort. Let us give the record publicity so that the com- 
munity at large will recognize the wisdom and social 
utility of hiring erstwhile offenders. But we must still 
not oversell, we must not claim the picture is all and al- 
ways rosy. We must be realistic and frank. And we 
must not overlook the fact that too much publicity may 
lead the public to think all industry is manned by ex- 
felons. 

8) We must keep pointing up the established fact 
that the man with a job commits less crime, and the man 
with less crime on his record makes a better worker. 

I do not claim to have all the answers. I know that 
case workers have many explanations for the psycho- 
logical blocking some people experience in accepting the 
offender. I do not deny that even with all the precau- 
tions we may take, many employers will lose interest 
after the war. Again I speak as an employment man 
from the business world, and I say only that we must 
face our end of the responsibility and hope for the best 
results. Even if not ideal, they should be better if we 
concentrate on some of the considerations I have out- 
lined and others which you no doubt have in mind. But 
it seems to me as a person in the placement field, that 
even in the economic collapse that may follow the war, 
we stand a better chance of achieving our program if we 
go at it in a business-like way, the essentials of which 
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seem to me to be: sound preparation and training; very 
careful selection for probation and parole; fair and open 
treatment of employers; making probationer and pa- 
rolee placements pay dividends to both employer and 
offender. 





VII_ LEGAL DIGEST 


CPOP od 


Legislation and Court Decisions Affecting 
Juvenile Courts, Probation and Parole, 1944 


FREDERICK W. KILLIAN 


N 1944 regular legislative sessions were held in Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Special sessions in thirty-three states were reported, called 
mostly for limited business. 

A very important product of the year was the new 
law in Rhode Island creating a statewide separate juve- 
nile court following in most important respects the pro- 
visions of the Standard Juvenile Court Act of the 
National Probation Association. In South Carolina the 
legislature passed a law creating a juvenile and domestic 
relations court in certain counties, applying now to Rich- 
land county (Columbia). A state parole board was 
established in Mississippi. In Kentucky a juvenile court 
was created in certain counties. This law leaves much 
to be desired. In Michigan the juvenile court law was 
revised and improved. By amendment to the Oklahoma 
constitution, a permanent pardon and parole board was 
created taking the place of the temporary advisory board 
previously established by statute. The new provisions 
are weak in that they do not distinguish between clem- 
ency and rehabilitation. 

The above statement shows the principal laws passed 
in our field. In New Jersey the bill to continue the life 
of the Juvenile Delinquency Commission for another 
year failed to pass. This commission has enjoyed several 
years of life and has issued some comprehensive and 
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valuable reports. In New York some of the measures 
in an ambitious program are of interest although they 
failed to pass. The governor vetoed a bill providing 
for absolute release and discharge from parole for any 
man honorably discharged from the armed forces; he 
regarded this bill as stigmatizing parole as a form of 
punishment saying that it should be a system of rehabili- 
tation. A bill was introduced providing for a city-wide 
court for youth between sixteen and nineteen as part of 
the New York City Magistrates’ Courts, and a bill 
providing for a division of delinquency control in the 
New York State Executive Department, as well as a bill 
to create county delinquency prevention units. For the 
first time bills were introduced to bring the judges of 
the New York City Magistrates, Domestic Relations 
and Special Sessions Courts into the civil service and 
to have the judges appointed after examination. All 
of these bills failed to pass. 

Still pending in the United States Congress is the bill 
(H.R. 2140) introduced in March 1943, proposing to 
create a Board of Corrections of ten members in the 
Department of Justice with extensive functions with ref- 
erence to sentencing adult and particularly youth offend- 
ers. Another bill pending in the House since December 
1942 (H.R. 7848) proposes to make it a federal offense 
for any person to move or travel in interstate or foreign 
commerce with intent either to avoid prosecution, cus- 
tody or confinement after conviction for murder and 
certain other crimes, or to avoid giving testimony in 
proceedings in a place in which the commission of a 
felony is charged. A bill also pending (H.R. 3239) pro- 
poses that where imposition or execution of sentence has 
been suspended and an offender placed on probation, 
and where a federal court shall find that an offender 
has fully complied with the terms and conditions of pro- 
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bation after conviction of an offense against the United 
States, the conviction shall be automatically set aside 
and held for naught. The bill (S 1578) providing for 
the care and prompt return home of runaways, transient 
and vagrant children of juvenile ages with Social Security 
funds, is still pending in the Judiciary Committee. A 
bill also pending (H.R. 2139) provides that any of- 
fender definitely sentenced in excess of a year shall upon 
release either by parole or by expiration of the sentence, 
with or without good conduct allowance, be treated as 
released on parole for a period of two years; to the 
extent that the additional period extends beyond the 
definite sentence imposed, it shall be part of the penalty 
provided by law and by the definite sentence. 

Acknowledgment is due to the Bar Association of the 
City of New York for permission to use its library, as 
well as to New York University Law School for per- 
mission to use its library and for other courtesies ex- 
tended. 


ARIZONA Salaries A new law provides that the 
salaries of the chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court and his deputies and office assistants shall be fixed 
by the appointing judge with the consent of the board 
of supervisors but shall not exceed 20 per cent above 
the maximum salaries now permitted by law for such 
officer, deputies and assistants. (Chap. 9) 

The 1939 code with respect to the salaries and ex- 
penses of adult probation officers was amended by pro- 
viding that the salary of the adult probation officer and 
of each deputy or assistant shall be fixed by the judge 
making the appointment but shall in no instance exceed 
$250 a month for the adult officer and $225 a month 
for the assistant or deputy. Previously the salary was 
not to exceed $200 for the probation officer, deputies 
and assistants. (Chap. 26) 
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CALIFORNIA Corrections California completely re- 
organized its criminal, penal and correctional system. 
A Department of Corrections was established composed 
of the Director of Corrections, a new official, the Board 
of Corrections, the Adult Authority, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the California Institution for Women, and the 
Youth Authority. The department was vested with pow- 
ers and duties formerly exercised by a number of state 
departments, boards, bureaus and commissions. The 
Youth Authority is incorporated within the new depart- 
ment as an independent entity. 

The Director of Corrections is appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the senate; he 
receives $10,000 a year salary. He is vested with the 
supervision, management, and control of the state pris- 
ons, and the responsibility for the care, custody, treat- 
ment, training, discipline and employment of persons 
confined therein. 

An Adult Authority was created which will exercise 
most of the powers and duties formerly possessed by the 
Advisory Pardon Board and the Board of Prison Terms 
and Paroles. The department has jurisdiction over the 
San Quentin State Prison, the Folsom State Prison, the 
California Institution for Men and the California In- 
stitution for Women. The Adult Authority is composed 
of three members appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of the senate for terms of four years, 
the chairman to be designated by the governor from 
time to time; the original appointments provide for 
staggered terms ending at fixed times. One member is 
to be an attorney, one shall have had practical experi- 
ence in handling adult prisoners and one shall be a 
sociologist in training and experience. Each member must 
devote his entire time to his duties and will receive a 
salary of $10,000 a year. The Board of Corrections is 
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composed of the director and the members of the Adult 
and Youth Authorities, two women selected from among 
its members by the Board of Trustees of the California 
Institution for Women and two from among its members 
by the State Board of Prison Directors. The Board of 
Corrections will study the entire subject of crime, will 
report its findings, conclusions and recommendations to 
the governor and to the legislature at each regular ses- 
sion, and will act as a coordinator of the programs of 
the Adult Authority, Youth Authority, and the trustees 
of the California Institution for Women. 

The State Board of Prison Directors was retained to 
advise the director in the establishment of general poli- 
cies for the operation and maintenance of the prisons for 
men and for the care, custody, treatment, training, dis- 
cipline and employment of their inmates. (Chap. 2, 3d 
Extra Session, Stats. 1943) 


Pardon and Rehabilitation In 1943 the legislature 
added to the Penal Code a provision that a person con- 
victed of a felony who has been released from the state 
prison or other state institution or agency to which com- 
mitted, whether discharged upon completion of sentence 
or released upon parole, may apply for a certificate of 
rehabilitation and for a pardon. The first step required is 
for such person to file with the clerk of the county in 
which he resides a notice of intention to apply for a cer- 
tificate of rehabilitation and for a pardon, and then 
within ten days thereafter to serve a certified copy of 
such notice on the chief of police of the city or the sheriff 
of the county where he resides, giving such officer his 
photograph and fingerprints and full information about 
his residence and occupation, and agreeing to supervision 
by the peace officer and to conformity with any reason- 
able requirements during his period of rehabilitation. The 
statute is not definite with reference to the supervision 
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of a parolee by a peace officer, it simply provides that 
a felony offender on parole may file his notice of inten- 
tion at any time after the effective date of this chapter, 
and his petition for a certificate of rehabilitation at any 
time after one year from the date of his release on 
parole. It would seem that the parole period was in- 
tended to be equivalent to the rehabilitation period. The 
judicial counsel may determine by general rules different 
periods according to the maximum penalties to be pre- 
scribed. During the period of rehabilitation applicants 
must live an honest and upright life and conform to and 
obey the laws of the land. No fees are required of the 
applicant at any stage. 


After the expiration of the minimum period of rehabili- 
tation applicable to him, or if paroled after termination 
of parole, a person who has filed notice of intention and 
has complied with the law may take the second step and 
file in the superior court of the county in which he re- 
sides a petition for the ascertainment and declaration of 
the fact of his rehabilitation and of matters incident 
thereto, and for a certificate of rehabilitation. Counsel 
for the petitioner is provided if necessary. Detailed pro- 
visions cover all aspects of the proceedings on the peti- 
tion. A hearing is had and evidence may be adduced 
concerning the fact of rehabilitation or any violations of 
law committed by the petitioner. 

If rehabilitation is satisfactorily established after the 
hearing, as well as fitness to exercise all of the civil and 
political rights of citizenship, the court may make an 
order declaring that the petitioner has been rehabilitated 
and recommending that the governor grant a full par- 
don. The certificate of rehabilitation constitutes an ap- 
plication to the governor for a pardon. Filing of the 
certificate operates to restore civil rights from that date 
except the right to act as trustee and to hold public office. 
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Reinstatement to rights and privileges such as practicing 
a profession or engaging in occupations where licenses, 
permits or certificates are required is not interfered with 
and remains in such granting authority. The governor 
shall not grant a pardon to any person twice convicted 
of a felony except upon the written recommendation of 
a majority of the judges of the Supreme Court. 

The granting of a certificate of rehabilitation or a 
pardon from the governor hereunder shall be imme- 
diately reported to the State Division of Criminal Iden- 
tification and Investigation which shall immediately re- 
cord the facts reported on the former criminal record 
of the person and transmit such facts to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and thereafter whenever the 
criminal record of such a person is reported by the divi- 
sion it shall also report the fact of his rehabilitation. 

The chapter also applies to persons heretofore con- 
victed of felonies and discharged from the state prison 
or from other state institutions or agencies after com- 
pletion of the term for which sentenced and who have 
led an upright life and complied with the laws and resi- 
dence requirements. Existing pardon laws are not re- 
pealed. This chapter shall be construed as providing an 
additional but not an exclusive procedure for restoration 
of rights and for a pardon. This was stated to be an 
emergency act based upon a pressing demand for men in 
the armed services and industries. (Chap. 400, Laws 
1943) 


InuiNois Decision The Supreme Court of Illinois 
upheld the 1938 statute (Ill. Rev. Stat. 1943, Ch. 38, 
secs. 820-825) concerning criminal, psychopathic persons, 
and providing for their commitment to the Department 
of Public Welfare. The court held that the legislature 
may properly make the classification criminal, sexual, 
psychopathic to apply to persons charged with a crime, 
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to prevent them from being punished for a crime com- 
mitted while so suffering. (People vs Sims, 382 Ill. 472, 
1943) 


KENTuCKy Parole As a war emergency measure the 
governor may parole at his discretion any person under 
sentence of conviction for a felony. (H.B. 397) 

As a war emergency measure the Commissioner of 
Welfare, at his discretion, and with the governor’s ap- 
proval, and subject to law, may parole for service in the 
armed forces or for agricultural or essential war industry 
any prisoner confined in a penal institution if the pris- 
oner has no previous commitment to a penal institution 
for a felony. Persons serving more than ten years and 
not more than twenty-one years must serve a minimum 
of three years before being eligible and persons serving 
more than twenty-one years, or life, must serve a mini- 
mum of five years before being eligible. (H.B. 166) 


Youth A Youth Guidance Commission of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the governor was established, one from 
each congressional district. At least three members shall 
be appointed from the teaching profession, at least three 
from among religious and welfare workers, and the 
others shall be persons competent and interested in 
education and youth welfare. One member shall be desig- 
nated by the governor as chairman and one as vice- 
chairman. The members shall serve without pay and 
shall have the cooperation of all state, county and city 
officials. The commission shall survey the entire field 
of youth welfare, of character education in the schools, 
of character building organizations, and of the admin- 
istration and results of present laws for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. They shall report their findings 
to the governor thirty days prior to the next regular 
session of the legislature. The Commission may summon 
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witnesses and compel their attendance. (New Laws 
1944, p. 67) 


Juvenile Juvenile courts are established in cities in 
certain rural counties. The language of the act is am- 
biguous, but it is apparent that these new courts are 
county courts with reference to substantive law, but 
administratively they are city courts. Police court judges 
act as judges of the new city courts which have exclusive 
jurisdiction within the limits of such cities of all depend- 
ent, neglected and delinquent children. The city prose- 
cutor is clerk of the juvenile session and the city may 
make him a reasonable allowance for his services. Pre- 
vious provisions of law with regard to dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent children and “juvenile criminals” 
apply to all proceedings had in the new court. The judge 
may appoint a probation officer to serve at his pleasure 
if he deems it necessary or advisable, who may be a vol- 
unteer officer or may be paid a reasonable compensation 
not to exceed $1500 annually. Such cities may but shall 
not be compelled to establish, construct and maintain a 
detention home. The expenses of delinquent children com- 
mitted to a reform school are borne by the county as 
legally provided. The city defrays the expenses of the 
juvenile court and, if established, the detention home. 
(New Laws 1944, p. 195) 


LouIsIANA Adult Probation The Code of Criminal 
Procedure (Acts 530-534) with respect to the granting 
of probation in felony cases was amended by providing 
that the judge shall now have all discretion in the use 
of adult probation when the offender pleads guilty or is 
tried without a jury and when the crime committed is a 
felony other than a capital offense. Previously the law 
provided that only first offenders were entitled to pro- 
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bation and then only upon a jury’s recommendation. The 
jury’s recommendation for probation is still necessary 
if the offender was tried before a jury. 


Formerly where any person was found guilty upon 
verdict or plea of a felony other than a capital offense, 
and was recommended for probation, the court, if a 
probation officer was available to it, could postpone sen- 
tencing for sixty days or until the probation officer had 
an opportunity to investigate and submit a written re- 
port. Now, under similar conditions the court may de- 
mand an investigation which the probation officer must 
make within the sixty day period. The provisions for 
full investigation have been retained, and physical and 
mental examination may now be ordered, the provision 
concerning such examinations “‘when practicable” having 
been changed. 


The provision that upon the arrest of a probationer 
by a court warrant or by a probation officer without a 
warrant upon violation of the conditions of probation, 
the court shall cause the probationer to be brought be- 
fore it and may continue or revoke probation and may 
order the execution of the sentence originally imposed, 
is continued, but the amendment adds that this may now 
be done only after a hearing before the judge. Where 
probation is revoked for cause, the amendment provides 
that the offender shall be required to serve the full time 
of the sentence imposed, execution of which had been 
suspended, and shall receive no credit for the time he 
has been on probation. 

The court may now modify or change any condition 
of probation during the period thereof but the period of 
probation may not be reduced to a period shorter than 
the sentence imposed; the old provision that the court 
could terminate probation and discharge the probationer 
upon the recommendation of the Board of Parole at any 
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time during the probation period was repealed. (Act 
No. 147) 


Decision The constitutionality of the juvenile court 
act of Louisiana (Act 30, 1924) was attacked on the 
grounds that it does not provide for compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses, that its application deprives a 
person of liberty without due process of law, and that it 
is arbitrary, unreasonable and oppressive because it per- 
mits a person to be tried, condemned and deprived of 
liberty on hearsay testimony and exparte statements. The 
issue of unconstitutionality was heard by a district judge 
and the plea of unconstitutionality was overruled. Leave 
to appeal to the state Supreme Court was granted and 
the appeal is now pending. (Juvenile Court of Caddo 


Parish, In the Interest of Billy McDonald, No. 8045, 
March 13, 1944) 


MICHIGAN Juvenile A new law, relating to the 
juvenile division of the probate court, generally an im- 
provement over the previous law, was passed which in- 
corporates many of the provisions of the Standard Juve- 
nile Court Act of the National Probation Association. 
Jurisdiction continues to be vested in a juvenile division 
of the probate courts with original, exclusive jurisdiction 
of children under seventeen years of age found within the 
county. The provisions in the previous law whereby chil- 
dren are labeled “dependent,” “wayward,” “neglected” 
or “delinquent” are abolished. The juvenile division also 
has jurisdiction over children under nineteen years of 
age where such jurisdiction has been waived to it by a 
court of chancery pursuant to a custody order incidental 
to a divorce action; also concurrent jurisdiction in pro- 
ceedings concerning any child between seventeen and nine- 
teen within the county who is repeatedly addicted to 
drugs or the intemperate use of alcohol; who repeatedly 
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associates with criminal, dissolute or disorderly persons; 
who of his own free will is found in a house of prosti- 
tution; who is wilfully disobedient to his parents and is 
in danger of becoming morally depraved or who is hab- 
itually idle. 

Provision is made for transferring a case to the 
jurisdiction where the child resides. There are provisions 
for mandatory and optional waiver of jurisdiction by the 
court, as follows: where a child over fifteen years of age 
is accused of any act the nature of which constitutes a 
felony which would involve a maximum penalty of im- 
prisonment for more than five years, the judge of the 
county where the offense is alleged to have been com- 
mitted shall upon motion of the prosecuting attorney 
waive jurisdiction; in case of all other felonies the judge 
may, after investigation and examination, including no- 
tice to parents if their address is known and upon motion 
of the prosecuting attorney, waive jurisdiction; in either 
case the child is tried in the court having general criminal 
jurisdiction of such offense. 

The law provides that an interested person may at 
any time while the child is under the court’s jurisdiction, 
file a petition in writing for a re-hearing upon all mat- 
ters within the provision of the law. The court upon the 
re-hearing may affirm, modify or set aside any order 
reviewed. It is also provided that the court may enter 
an order for supplemental disposition of the case as long 
as the child remains under its jurisdiction. Re-hearings 
are to be conducted as if they were original hearings. 
Appeals may be taken from the juvenile division to the 
circuit court by any person aggrieved or by the prose- 
cuting attorney, and the pendency of appeal shall not 
suspend the order of the court unless so ordered by the 
circuit court. Provision is made for a jury of six to be 
demanded by any person interested or allowed by the 
judge of his own motion. 
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The county agent system has been retained and in 
some respects improved. The county agent is a state 
oficer located in the county but paid by the state. As 
before he is appointed by the governor but hereafter 
must have the recommendation of the probate judge or 
judges in each county. A recommendation to place county 
agents in the merit system was defeated. The county 
agent reports to the State Department of Social Welfare 
and is supervised by a field consultant of that depart- 
ment. The duties prescribed for the county agent remain 
the same as under the old law and are nearly identical 
with those of a probation officer. The county agent is 
responsible for the inspection and licensing of foster 
boarding homes. Where there is a probation officer in 
the same county, the agent functions as one unit of the 
social service department of the juvenile court. Under 
the old law county agents received salaries only in coun- 
ties of 150,000 or more population, otherwise they re- 
ceived fees of $5 a day. The new salary provisions over- 
come the difficulty under the old law whereby county 
agents could not be paid for work done on any case 
before a petition was filed no matter how much better 
it would be for some cases to be adjusted informally. 
The law as changed provides that each agent shall re- 
ceive $3.50 for each half day or $7 per day for each 
full day, said compensation to be paid monthly by the 
state. In counties of 30,000 to 75,000, the county agent 
shall receive an annual salary of $2250; of 75,000 to 
150,000, $2500; of 150,000 or over, $3000; over 
$00,000, $3500. Where county agents receive salaries they 
must devote their entire time to their duties. Salaried 
assistants may be appointed for the larger counties. 

The new law continues the provision that probation 
officers may be appointed by the probate judge in each 
county and paid by the county such compensation as the 
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supervisors may appropriate. At the judge’s discretion 
they may be authorized and empowered to perform 
county agent duties. Voluntary probation officers may 
also be appointed without compensation. The judge may 
designate a county agent or probation officer to act as 
referee in taking testimony of witnesses and hearing 
statements of parties upon the hearing of petitions where 
the parties in interest do not object. (Public Act No. 54) 


MississipP1 Parole A state parole board was estab- 
lished consisting of three members appointed by the 
governor from each of the three supreme court districts 
for six year staggered terms. The chairman’s salary is 
$3600 with allowance for certain expenses; he is desig- 
nated by the governor. The other two members receive 
a per diem of $15 while the board is in session, limited 
to ten days a month. Stenographic help is provided. 

The law applies to every prisoner confined in the Mis- 
sissippi State Penitentiary for a definite term or terms 
of one year or over or for the term of his or her natural 
life, and where the prisoner has complied with the rules 
and has served not less than one-third of his sentence and 
not less than ten years of a life sentence. Not eligible 
for parole are prisoners whose records show them to be 
confirmed and habitual criminals, with three felony con- 
victions. No prisoner is eligible until he shall have served 
nine months of his sentence. 

Parole may be initiated by the board on the report of 
the superintendent of the penitentiary, on the application 
of the prisoner or of any party in his behalf. Applica- 
tions of prisoners convicted of murder, rape or robbery 
with firearms are not entitled to consideration unless 
notice of intention to apply therefore is published in a 
newspaper. The board fixes the terms and conditions 
of parole and the limits of the parolee’s residence. No 
parole may be granted except by unanimous vote of all 
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the members and with the approval of the governor. 
The parolee remains in the legal custody of the superin- 
tendent of the state penitentiary. 

A parolee may be retaken on the warrant of the super- 
intendent of the penitentiary if he, the board, one of its 
employees or a county agent has reliable information con- 
cerning violation of parole. If retaken, the prisoner may 
appeal in writing to the board why his parole should not 
be revoked and the board may then or any time in its 
discretion revoke the parole or modify the terms thereof. 
If parole is revoked the prisoner shall serve the remainder 
of the sentence originally imposed unless the board later 
grants a second parole. Time out on parole shall not 
diminish the length of time for which a person was sen- 
tenced. 

County welfare agents, sheriffs, and the members of 
the parole board are appointed parole officers for the 
state penitentiary and shall supervise parolees and aid 
them in obtaining employment and shall take reports 
concerning them. Clothes, transportation within the 
state, and $5 are furnished to paroled prisoners. The 
board is also required to investigate any person seeking 
a pardon or suspension [commutation] of sentence and 
advise the governor concerning the merits of the re- 
quest. It makes rules and regulations and reports in 
detail to the legislature. The power of the governor to 
grant pardons, commutations or good time allowances 
is not revoked or impaired. (S.B. 22) 


New Jersey Probation In other than first class 
counties having a population of over 400,000 (Bergen), 
the judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
may now participate with the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the appointment by majority of a chief 
probation officer for such county. On application of the 
chief probation officer they may provide such men and 
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women probation officers as may be necessary. (Chap. 
190) 

Adoption The provisions of law with reference to 
the adoption of minor children (Revised Statutes 9 :3-1 
and 9:3-4) were amended. A petition to adopt a minor 
child and change its name must be made through the 
Orphans Court of the county in which the petitioner or 
the minor child resides. The petition may be made by 
any unmarried person of full age, by a husband with 
his wife’s consent or a wife with her husband’s consent 
or by husband and wife jointly. Minor children may not 
be placed for adoption within the state by any person, 
firm, corporation, association or agency except with ap- 
proval of the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
Such unauthorized placement is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. The prohibition does not 
apply when they are placed with persons within two de- 
grees of relationship. The Department of Institutions 
and Agencies establishes and maintains a list of all per- 
sons, firms, corporations, associations and agencies ap- 
proved for this purpose and such lists are available for 
inspection. 

The petition must be accompanied by a written consent 
obtained from the child if above the age of fourteen, 
and in any event from the parents, or one parent if the 
other is not available or disqualified; or the legal guard- 
ian if neither parent qualifies. The consent of either 
parent, whether the minor child be legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, shall be valid and binding irrespective of the age 
of such parent at the time of granting consent for adop- 


tion. (Chap. 239) 


New York Probation The code of criminal proced- 
ure was amended changing the title of the chief probation 
oficer of Erie county to director of probation. The law 
gave the director power to appoint all members of the 
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staff: deputies, probation officers, clerks, stenographers, 
etc. Previously, all probation officers and deputies were 
appointed by the judges. The present director continues 
to hold office together with the staff but hereafter the 
director is appointed by the trial justices of the Supreme 
Court residing in Erie county and the county judges and 
the judge of the Children’s Court or a majority of them. 
(Chap. 568) 

Compact In February Governor Dewey signed the 
interstate compact for the supervision of persons on 
parole and probation. This made New York the thirty- 
eighth state to enter the agreement. 

Decision The question whether certiorari to review 
an act of the parole board denying parole was proper 
arose in Matter of James J. Hines. The Supreme Court 
denied the petition for certiorari to review the action 
of the parole board and the Court of Appeals affirmed. 
It was held that parole is an act of discretion, and even 
if denial thereof is claimed to be arbitrary, is not a sub- 
ject for review, and that neither mandamus nor cer- 
tiorari will lie if statutory provisions have been complied 
with. (Court of Appeals, N. Y. Decision No. 197-1944) 

Youth The adolescent courts in the counties of Kings 
and Queens (part of New York City) were again con- 
tinued as special city magistrates courts until July 1, 
1945. The life of these courts has been continued yearly 
by the legislature for several years. (Chap. 289) 

The provisions of the code of criminal procedure with 
reference to youthful offenders were rewritten with new 
titles and section numbers, generally following the pro- 
visions of the previous law but with important additions. 
The old law defined a youthful offender as a person who 
committed a crime not punishable by death or life im- 
prisonment, and a youth as a minor over sixteen and 
under nineteen years of age, and provided that defend- 
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ants be tried as youthful offenders where a grand jury 
had found an indictment and where it or the district 
attorney recommended to the court, or where the court 
on its own motion determined, that the defendant be 
examined, investigated and tried to determine whether 
he should be adjudged a youthful offender. Then if the 
defendant consented to such examination the indictment 
was held in abeyance and if so determined he was tried 
as a youthful offender; but if the court did not approve 


of such recommendation then the indictment was deemed 
to be filed. 


Certain safeguards and protections for the benefit 
of the youthful offenders are added and the new law 
broadens the procedure so that now a minor between 
sixteen and nineteen may be tried as a youthful offender 
where an information has been laid charging him with 
the commission of a misdemeanor as well as where an 
indictment has been found. The new law makes addi- 
tional provision, in the event that the defendant enters 
a plea of not guilty or if the court on its own motion so 
directs, for a summary trial to determine whether the 
defendant shall be adjudged a youthful offender; such 
trial is without a jury. The new law also provides that 
if the defendant enters a plea of guilty to the charge 
of being a youthful offender, or if after summary trial 
the court shall find he committed the acts charged against 
him in the indictment or information, the court shall 
adjudge the defendant to be a youthful offender and the 
indictment or information shall be considered a nullity. 
Under the new law the court’s power after adjudicating 
a person a youthful offender is more specifically set forth: 
it may commit the defendant, suspend sentence, or impose 
sentence and suspend the execution of judgment, and in 
the latter two cases the defendant may be placed on 
probation for a period not to exceed three years as pro- 
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vided in the old law, but now the court in its discretion 
may from time to time while probation is in force, extend 
such probation period not to exceed five years including 
the original probationary period. Privacy of proceedings, 
trials separate from those of criminals, and religious pro- 
tection are provided for as under the old law. The new 
law adds that the age of the offender at the time of the 
commission of the crime shall determine whether he is 
entitled to the benefits thereof, and that its provisions 
shall apply to crimes committed prior as well as sub- 
sequent to the effective date of this enactment. Generally 
the new law broadens the scope of the jurisdiction and 
power of the court over youthful offenders and makes 
more precise the wording of the statute. (Chap. 682) 


OKLAHOMA Parole The people approved an amend- 
ment to the state constitution relating to executive 
clemency. A Pardon and Parole Board composed of 
five members, three to be appointed by the governor, 
one by the chief justice of the Supreme Court, one by 
the presiding judge of the Criminal Court of Appeals, 
was created. The appointed members hold office during 
the governor’s term. The board makes impartial investi- 
gations and studies applications for commutations, par- 
dons and paroles, and by a majority vote recommends to 
the governor applicants deemed worthy of clemency. 
The governor has power to grant commutations, par- 
dons and paroles for all offenses except impeachment 
cases on conditions and under restrictions and limitations 
which he may deem proper, subject to regulations pro- 
vided by law. He also has power to grant reprieves or 
leaves of absence not to exceed sixty days without action 
of the board. He must report at each regular session of 
the legislature cases acted upon. (Const. Art. 6, Sec. 10) 

Juvenile (Tulsa city) The power to appoint the pro- 
bation officer and the two assistant probation officers 
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was taken from the Board of City Commissioners and 
placed in the juvenile court judge. Under the old ordi- 
nance the Juvenile Court Board had the right to conduct 
competitive examinations and make recommendations to 
the Board of City Commissioners, the appointments rest- 
ing with the board. In the original ordinance selection 
from the approved list was mandatory. The Juvenile 
Court Board does not now have the right either to con- 
duct examinations or to make recommendations. (As a 
matter of practice, the judge asked and followed the 
recommendations of the Juvenile Court Board as to a 
certain reappointment. ) 

The appointment of superintendents and other staff 
members of the juvenile homes continues on the same 
basis as heretofore; that is, recommendations are made 
by the Juvenile Court Board to the Board of City Com- 
missioners after competitive examination if thought 


necessary by the board. (Tulsa City Ordinance, No. 
4855) 


Ruope IsLanD Juvenile A new state juvenile court 
act was passed following in most important respects the 
provisions of the Standard Juvenile Court Act of the 
National Probation Association. The court has jurisdic- 
tion over persons under eighteen years of age except 
those violating motor vehicle ordinances. Other courts 
finding that they have before them persons under eigh- 
teen at the time of committing an alleged offense must 
transfer such cases to the juvenile court. The jurisdiction 
of the court is original and exclusive with reference to 
delinquent, wayward, dependent, neglected and mentally 
defective children as well as in actions concerning child 
marriages. The latter jurisdiction was formerly vested 
in the domestic relations court. It has jurisdiction in 
disputed paternity cases, and adoptions are to be trans- 
ferred to the court in 1945. Jurisdiction may be retained 
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until a child reaches twenty-one years of age. Waiver of 
jurisdiction for delinquents over sixteen is provided. The 
court also has original jurisdiction over adults contrib- 
uting to delinquency, or who abandon or desert children, 
but it may waive this jurisdiction. Adults charged with 
offenses are entitled to a jury trial unless they waive it. 
Separate detention for children must be provided. 

The court has all the powers of an equity court for 
the purpose of enforcing maintenance orders for minors 
and is a court of record. Of special interest is the long 
term provided for the two judges—ten years upon their 
reappointment after 1949 and 1950. The chief judge 
receives a salary of $9500, the associate judge $8500. 
They are appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate and must be members of the Rhode 
Island bar in good standing and have a knowledge of 
social problems and procedure and an understanding of 
child psychology. The judges hold circuit sessions at 
least monthly in each county of the state. 

An intake department with three supervisors is estab- 
lished to receive applications and complaints, to investi- 
gate them and report to the judge before the formal 
petition is filed. The state department of social welfare 
facilities shall be at all times available to the court. 
Probation counselors will be assigned to the court by 
the state administrator of probation and parole with the 
judge’s approval. 

Religious affiliation is protected. Appeals are allowed 
and may be taken to the superior court. (Chap 1441) 


SOUTH CAROLINA Juvenile A juvenile and domestic 
relations court was created in counties containing a city 
with between sixty and seventy thousand population 
(now applying to Columbia, Richland county). The court 
is divided into a Children’s Court and a Family Court. 
The provisions governing delinquency as well as deten- 
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tion, records, and hearings in the Children’s Court divi- 
sion embody many of the safeguards of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. Children are designated delinquent, neglected, desti- 
tute and physically handicapped. Each classification is 
described in detail. The age limit is eighteen years, and 
delinquency is defined as the commission of one of a 
number of separately listed offenses. 

The judge must be a lawyer and a resident of the 
county. He is selected by a majority of the Bar Asso- 
ciation and holds office for five years; he is removable 
for cause by the local bar after hearing and full safe- 
guards. 

The probation officers’ duties are fully set forth in 
the act. They are appointed by the judge. An appeal 
may be taken to the Court of Common Pleas by any 
party from any final order or judgment and the appellate 
court may reverse or afirm, wholly or partly, or may 
modify the decision. The Children’s Division may ap- 
point guardians of the person for children and make 
adoption orders, and may determine custody questions 
if related to the problem of immediate care. The court 
may waive jurisdiction by referring delinquent children, 
whom it may conclude should be tried criminally, to a 
magistrate. The court has jurisdiction over adults con- 
tributing to delinquency. Children must be transferred 
from other courts where they are actually or apparently 
under eighteen years of age. Probation is limited to five 
years not to continue beyond the twenty-first birthday. 
Medical, psychological and psychiatric examinations are 


provided for. (Act No. 509) 


Texas Decision The juvenile court act (Chap 204, 
Laws 1943) was declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The court made the following points: that the 
juvenile court act sets up a complete jurisdiction and 
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procedure for hearing juvenile delinquency cases and 
there is no other law civil or criminal to govern cases 
and situations designed by the act and placed within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of that court; that the provisions 
for the exclusion of the general public were proper; 
that the commitment of a minor is not a “conviction” ; 
that the act does not violate any provisions of the Bill 
of Rights; that under the present act the accused (a 
juvenile) is entitled to have a trial by an impartial jury 
regardless of provisions of other laws regulating the 
method of impanelling juries and fixing jury fees. (In 
re Dendy, 175 S.W. 2d. 297, 1943) 


VirGINIA_ Probation and Parole The probation and 
parole law was amended in the following respects: from 
July 1, 1944 and thereafter the two per diem members 
of the parole board shall not receive the per diem ($15) 
for more than 200 days in a fiscal year (200 days in 1943 


and 100 days thereafter under the law before amend- 
ment). It is now specifically provided that nothing in 
the act shall be considered as requiring the investigation 
or supervision of cases before the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court under the law. 

Section V (4) requiring probation and parole officers 
to investigate the prison and criminal records, the physi- 
cal and mental condition and the social background and 
environment of every person convicted of a misdemeanor 
and sentenced for a term of more than thirty days, and 
to recommend to the court the release of all such prison- 
ers whose release, as shown by the said investigation, 
will be for the best interest of such person, his family 
and the commonwealth was omitted. 

Provisions concerning eligibility for parole were 
changed. Now persons convicted of a felony and sen- 
tenced and committed to any state penal institution shall 
be eligible after serving one third of the term of im- 
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prisonment imposed, or after serving twelve consecutive 
years of the term of imprisonment imposed if one third 
of the time of the imprisonment imposed is more than 
twelve years. The change specifies the places to which 
prisoners are committed and adds the provision concern- 
ing serving twelve consecutive years. (Chap. 197) 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations A new section was 
added to the law concerning the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court providing that in any city having a popu- 
lation of 190,000 or over, the judge may appoint one or 
more suitable persons qualified to practice law, as ref- 
erees to hear and determine any matters or cases assigned 
him by the court, to conduct hearings and to report to 
the court his findings of fact and recommendations. Such 
persons shall have the power and authority of justices 
of the peace in performing these duties, and are subject 
to removal by the judge. Referees report to the court in 
writing unless the written report is waived by the parties 
and their recommendations when approved by the judge 
become the judgment of the court. Any person in interest 
has the right to secure a review of the referee’s report 
and to introduce further evidence if a request to review 
is made within ten days after entry of the report of the 
referee. It is also provided that if the judge of the 
court and a substitute, whose appointment was previously 
provided for by law, are absent or unable to serve, such 
referee, at the request of the judge or substitute justice, 
shall have the power to hear and determine cases com- 
ing before the court subject to the right of a party in 
interest to apply for a review of the referee’s judgment 
within ten days after its entry, and such review shall be 
before the judge or substitute justice and the parties 
may then introduce further evidence. Appeals are allowed 
from any final order or judgment entered by the court 
under the provisions of law. Compensation of the ref- 
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eree is fixed by the governing body of the city upon the 
judge’s recommendation. (Chap. 169) 

The law with reference to the jurisdiction of special 
justices acting as conservators of the peace within the 
corporate limits of the city for which they were elected 
was amended with respect to their jurisdiction over chil- 
dren. The amendment provides that they shall have 
jurisdiction where the condition or situation of the child 
is alleged to be such that its welfare demands adjudica- 
tion as to its disposition, control and custody, but in such 
cases the jurisdiction shall be concurrent with and not 
exclusive of that of courts having equity jurisdiction. 


(Chap. 170) 


UNITED STATES Decisions Two decisions on proba- 
tion by the United States Supreme Court published too 
late for inclusion in the 1943 Yearbook are of interest. 

In the first case one Frank Roberts pleaded guilty to 
a violation of the federal code and the district court 
entered a judgment sentencing him to pay a fine of $250 
and to serve two years in a federal penitentiary. Acting 
under the authority of the federal probation law, the 
court suspended execution of the sentence conditioned 
upon payment of the fine, and ordered the petitioner’s 
release on probation for a five year period. The fine was 
paid and the prisoner released. In June 1942 the court 
after a hearing revoked the probation, set aside the 
original sentence of two years and imposed a new sen- 
tence of three years. This action was affirmed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


The United States Supreme Court granted a certiorari 
because of the importance of the questions raised and held 
that having exercised its discretion by sentencing an of- 
fender to a definite term of imprisonment in advance 
of probation, a court may not later upon revocation of 
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probation set aside that sentence and increase the term 
of imprisonment. The majority opinion interpreted the 
law so as to give the lower court power to revoke pro- 
bation and suspend sentence, but held that the power to 
set aside the original sentence is not expressly granted 
and that it could not find this power by inference. The 
opinion states that the law provides alternative methods 
for sentencing prisoners. Under one, where execution of 
sentence is suspended, the defendant knows that a fixed 
sentence for a definite term hangs over him; under the 
other he is made aware that no definite sentence has been 
imposed and that if his probation is revoked the court 
will at that time fix the term of his imprisonment. The 
court said, ‘“‘No case has been found wherein the court, 
upon revocation of the suspension of execution, increased 
the original sentence.” (Frank Roberts, Petitioner vs 
the United States of America, Oct. Term, 1943, No. 19, 
decided Nov. 22, 1943) 


In the second case, Fred Toyosaburo Korematsu, a 
Japanese, was found guilty by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California of remain- 
ing in the city of San Leandro in violation of law and 
of the orders issued by the President. The court placed 
Korematsu on probation for five years; pronouncing 
judgment (sic) was suspended. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals doubted its jurisdiction to hear an appeal from 
a probation order made by the district court which did 
not first formally pronounce sentence and certified that 
question to the United States Supreme Court as follows: 
“After a finding of guilt . . . in which neither imprison- 
ment in a jail or penitentiary, nor a fine is imposed, is 
an order by the district court that the convicted man be 
placed on probation for a period of five (5) years a 
final decision reviewable on appeal by this circuit court of 
appeals ?”’ 
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The court answered in the affirmative, saying that a 
probation order is ‘‘an authorized mode of mild and 
ambulatory punishment, the probation being intended as 
a reforming discipline. . . . The difference to the proba- 
tioner between imposition of sentence followed by pro- 
bation . . . and suspension of the imposition of sentence 
... is one of trifling degree. . . . The end of probation is 
served in the same fashion whether or not probation is 
preceded by imposition of sentence.” (Fred Toyosabura 
Korematsu vs the United States of America, Oct. Term 


1942, No. 912, decided June 1, 1943). 








VIII THE NATIONAL PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 


COOr> 
Review of the Year 1943-1944 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 


Executive Director 


HIS report summarizes the activities of the National 

Probation Association for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1944, the thirty-seventh year since the estab- 
lishment of the Association, and the twenty-third year 
since its incorporation as a national social agency with 
a paid staff. During the year twenty-seven persons were 
employed full-time: the executive director, two assistant 
directors (one for professional and one for financial 
work), two field consultants, a publicity director, the 
director of the western office and an assistant in charge 
of financial work in the west, a membership representa- 
tive, a librarian, an office manager, and a clerical staff of 
sixteen, including one secretary in the western office. 
In addition a research worker and temporary clerks were 
employed part time during the year. The work of the 
Association is supervised by an active Board of Trustees, 
assisted by the Professional Council, an advisory body 
appointed by the president of the Association and made 
up of leaders in probation and parole from all parts of 
the country, by special committees, and by the national 
membership. 

The Association conducts local and state surveys of 
probation and parole systems, of juvenile and domestic 
relations courts and of other community agencies dealing 
with delinquency; it gives consultive service to these 
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agencies by correspondence and field visits; it drafts 
juvenile court, probation and parole laws, and aids in 
promoting their enactment; gives service to civil service 
and other personnel boards in conducting examinations 
and in securing the appointment of qualified probation 
and parole officers; promotes training of officers through 
institutes and study courses; aids judges and local authori- 
ties in improving the administration of probation and 
parole; conducts national and regional conferences; pub- 
lishes literature which is available to all workers and 
others interested; carries on research work, and serves 
as a clearing house of information in this field for the 
entire country. 

Field services for the extension and improvement of 
juvenile courts, probation and parole work, usually given 
at the request of judges, probation and parole executives 
or state and local agencies, have been carried on this 
year in twenty-seven states. The more important field 
projects undertaken during the fiscal year are summar- 
ized by states as follows: 


Surveys and General Field Work 


ARIZONA On request of the governor a state survey 
of probation and parole, including a study of the Phoenix 
juvenile court with special reference to detention and 
assistance on plans for a new building, was made by the 
western director. 


CALIFORNIA A field consultant spent four months in 
San Diego conducting a survey covering the juvenile court 
and related agencies dealing with delinquency. A full 
report was published and recommendations were fol- 
lowed up. Assistance was given to civil service commis- 
sions in one or two larger counties in conducting exam- 
inations for probation officers. 
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INDIANA A consultation visit was made to Indian- 
apolis to confer with the juvenile court judge and staff 
and with committees on plans for a new building, legis- 
lation, and constitutional problems. 


Iowa A three day consultation visit was made to 
Des Moines regarding a juvenile police bureau and im- 
proved facilities for handling delinquency. 


MINNESOTA A field consultant spent a month in St. 
Paul studying treatment of girls’ problems in the juve- 
nile court, police department, schools and other agencies. 
A report was submitted and followed up. Marked im- 
provement has resulted. 


Missourt A thoroughgoing survey of the juvenile 
court, detention home and county institutions for depend- 
ent and neglected children in Jackson county (Kansas 
City) was begun by two staff members. For the fourth 
time the Association prepared questions and conducted 
an oral examination for state probation and parole offi- 
cers. 


NEw JERSEY Assistance was given on provisions of 
the proposed state constitution and many local visits were 
made. 


RHODE IsLAND Field service was given in the drafting 
and passing of a state juvenile court law. 


UTaH Visits were made and assistance given in the 
improvement of state juvenile courts and the organiza- 
tion of the state child welfare division. 


Wyominc The western director developed interest 
and laid the groundwork for a statewide effort to develop 
juvenile courts and improved probation and parole. 


OTHER FIELD Visits_ Cities were visited by our rep- 
resentatives in most of the states of the Union for pur- 
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poses of consultation and assistance, and to promote 
interest and development of services. 


Conferences, Institutes and Addresses 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE The annual conference of 
the Association was held in St. Louis in April 1943. The 
meeting extended over three days with sessions in con- 
nection with the National Conference of Social Work 
which followed. Delegates were present from nineteen 
states. A constant information service was maintained. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS OF CORRECTION Joint sessions 
were held with the American Prison Association and the 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies in connection 
with the annual congress held in New York in October 
1943. A literature table was maintained. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE A two day regional meeting 
of the Western Probation and Parole Conference was 
held in Portland, Oregon in June 1943. The arrange- 


ments were made by the western director of the Asso- 
ciation. 


FEDERAL PROBATION INsTITUTES During the year 
representatives of the Association participated in two 
regional training institutes for federal probation officers. 
Each lasted five days. Local and state officers attended. 


ARKANSAS. An institute was conducted at the State 
Conference of Social Work. 


CALIFORNIA The western director participated in a 
seminar at the University of Southern California Grad- 


uate School of Social Work. 


Georcia A field consultant conducted a two day train- 
ing institute for state probation and parole officers. 
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New JERSEY We participated in a federal-state con- 
ference on social protection. 


NorTH CAROLINA We assisted at a statewide insti- 
tute conducted by the State Board of Charities and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


OTHER ApprEsses Addresses were also made at con- 
ferences and meetings held in Florida, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania and Wyoming. A list- 
ing of addresses by staff members during the year is as 
follows : 


Mr. Chute 16 
Mrs. Bell 15 
Mr. Hiller 20 
Mr. Wales 19 
Mr. Nagle 1 
Mr. Kitts 1 
Mr. Streit 1 

73 

Publications 


Delinquency and the Community in Wartime Year- 
book for 1943, 307 pages, containing the proceedings of 
the annual conference. The following papers ‘were re- 
printed from the Yearbook in pamphlet form: 


American Culture and the Treatment of the offender Donald 
R. Taft 

Using Probationers and Parolees as Manpower in the Military 
Service Joseph H. Hagan 

Young Camp Followers Whitcomb H. Allen 

Community Cooperation in Social Treatment of the Prostitute 

and Promiscuous Girl Raymond F. Clapp 

The Juvenile Court in a War Industries Area Max Spelke 

The Bar and Crime Prevention Harold H. Krowech 

Communication Lines Between the Children’s Court and the 
Training School Harold F. Strong 
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Children in Jail Roy Casey 

A Psychiatric View of Personality in Children Richard L. 
Jenkins 

Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice, a study 
manual by Helen D. Pigeon, second printing, June 


1, 1943 


Probation the bimonthly magazine, five issues and 
index 

Newslet the news bulletin for probation officers, spon- 
sored by the Professional Council, four issues 

The Child Who Goes Wrong in Wartime pamphlet 
reprint from Household Magazine, Charles L. Chute 


Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime reprint from Pro- 
bation, Charles L. Chute 


National Probation Association, What it is—how it 
works leaflet 

The Juvenile Delinquency Problem in San Diego re- 
port of a survey by Francis H. Hiller 

Appeal leaflets and blanks, circulars, programs of con- 
ferences and announcements. 


Motion Picture 


Our juvenile court sound film, “Boy in Court,”’ is still 
in demand in this and other countries. Up to the end of 
the fiscal year ninety-seven 16mm. prints and one 35mm. 
print were sold and rentals continue. : 


Inservice Training 


The training manual Probation and Parole in Theory 
and Practice is in constant use. Plans are being made 
for institutes in different parts of the country with courses 
based on the manual. 


Professional Council 


The council, under the chairmanship of Ralph Hall 
Ferris, director of probation of Michigan, held two well 
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attended meetings, one in St. Louis in April and another 
at the New York office in November. A number of active 
committees assisted the Association in various phases of 
its work. 

General Work 


General advisory service to probation and parole off- 
cers, judges and others has been given throughout the 
year by correspondence, interviews and literature. Gen- 
eral publicity was carried on by a well trained publicity 
director through numerous newspaper releases and the 
preparation of special articles. The Association con- 
tinues to serve as a clearing house of information for 
the whole country in the field of probation and parole. 
Publications and exhibit material have been loaned to 
many conferences and institutes. Many persons visit the 
office of the Association to secure information, including 
applicants studying for civil service examinations in pro- 
bation and related fields. The demand upon the Associa- 
tion for assistance in placing candidates in probation and 
parole positions grows, as do requests for aid in setting 
up and helping on civil service examinations. Because 
of the increase of juvenile delinquency and efforts for 
its prevention, requests for cooperation are increasing 
from many war and private agencies. 


Board and Staff Changes 


During the year there have been the following changes 
in the Board of Trustees: at the annual meeting in St. 
Louis in April 1943, seven members were reelected to 
the board, and the following new members were elected 
to fill vacancies: Mrs. Leopold K. Simon of New York, 
Charles H. Johnson of New York, Judge Paul N. 
Schaeffer of Reading, Pa., and Monsignor John O’Grady 
of Washington, D. C. 
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Suzanne A. Wunder replaced Gilbert Cosulich as pub- 
licity director, and two new appointments to the staff 
were made, Frederick W. Killian as research consultant 
and Charles H. Miller as field consultant. 


Membership and Financial Support 


The total paid up membership of the Association on 
March 31, 1944 was 26,288, an increase of 3312 over 
the previous year and 7350 over the year ending March 
31, 1942. The classified membership contributions for 
the year are shown in the following table: | 


Membership Contributions Received 
from April 1, 1943 through March 31, 1944 


Number of Contributors 
Amount Contributed Renewal New 


Under $ 2 1382 338 
Only 2 5491 1592 
2.01 to 4.99 inc. 1202 198 
to 9.99 “ 7573 2137 
to 24.99 “ 3966 1185 
to 49.99 “ 693 285 
to 99.99 “ 113 32 
57 
3 


Total 20,480 
Grand Total 


The great bulk of contributions for the work of the 
Association is from renewal of citizen member dues. 
As indicated by the above table a large majority con- 
tributes small amounts and these are continued from 
year to year. In spite of many other demands upon our 
contributors, their loyal interest has held during the past 
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year. The Association has been aided in many cities by 
judges and other prominent persons who have acted as 
sponsors in sending out financial appeals for the work. 
Through an increased number of local appeals more new 
contributors enrolled during the fiscal year than during 
the previous year. 

The Association has members and contributors in every 
state in the Union and in many foreign countries. As 
indicated by the treasurer’s report we were able to close 
the year with a working surplus in the general fund. 
The Association has no endowment fund but a perman- 
ent reserve fund has been built up to which are assigned, 
by action of the Board of Trustees, legacies and certain 
large gifts, some of them memorials to deceased friends. 
This fund is managed by our finance committee and is 
invested in industrial and government bonds and in 
stocks, and brings a small regular interest return. 

Interest in the work of the Association continues to 
grow. As it is the only national organization in its field, 
we find that demands and opportunities for service are 
unlimited. In return for the generous assistance of our 
members and contributors throughout the country, we 
are making every effort to carry on the work as eco- 
nomically and as effectively as possible. We bespeak the 
continued interest and assistance of all who read this 
report. 





a 


Treasurer’s Report 


The following is a copy of the statement submitted by 
our auditors: 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 
DIsBURSEMENTS, BY FUNDS, FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
Marcu 31, 1944 


GENERAL FUND 


BALANCE, Aprit 1, 1943 $ 32,574.81 
RECEIPTS: 


Dues and subscriptions $166,729.47 
Local contributions for field services 2,494.36 
Sale of publications 

Income from investments 

Interest on bank balances 

Film sales and rentals 

Miscellaneous 


172,757.86 
$205,332.67 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Salaries $ 71,321.25 
Extra service (compensation) 6,476.10 
Travel expense 13,226.09 
Printing 10,099.54 
Multigraphing 

Postage and express 

Rent 

Office supplies 

Telephone and telegraph 

Equipment 

Purchase of publications 

Miscellaneous 


Transfer to Reserve Fund 


151,298.59 
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BALANCE, Marcu 31, 1944: 
On deposit : 


Operating account ............ $ 29,194.03 
ES cio ikat eae ee 23,765.05 
MEL ites vans sidees 75.00 
Travel expense funds............ 1,000.00 


—______-$ 54,034.08 


RESERVE FUND 
BaLance, Apri 1, 1943: ' 


Cash (on deposit with savings banks)$ 1,456.31 
Investments—bonds and stocks at cost 63,852.57 


$ 65,308.88 

Transfer from General Fund................... 20,037.00 
a aia i led a $ 85,345.88 

Net loss on sales of investments during the year.... 2,092.26 


BALANCE, Marcu 31, 1944: 


Cash on deposit: ‘ 
With savings banks............ $ 1,737.75 
With custodian of investments 
(Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 

Ai eh Rtn ete aha kad 1,704.25 

Investments—bonds and stocks at cost 79,811.62 


$ 83,253.62 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation Association, Inc.: 


We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1944 and have verified the securities of the 
reserve fund and the cash balance of the general and reserve 
funds as of that date by certifications obtained from the custodian 
and the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your general and 
reserve funds for the year ended March 31, 1944, and the in- 
vestments of the reserve fund at March 31, 1944. 


(Signed) Haskins & SELLS 
New York, April 11, 1944 
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SOME OF THE SOURCES OF THE RESERVE FUND 
LEGACIES 


1926 Mrs. Annie R. Miller, Newark, 
New Jersey 

1927 Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia. . 

1929 Mrs. §S. Edith Van _ Buskirk, 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 

1931 Mrs. Winifred Tyson, New York 

1933 John Markle, New York 

1939-41 Georgiana Kendall, New York.. 


$14,794.75 
MEMORIALS 


1924 Wilhelmine F. Coolbaugh, Chicago.$ 1,000.00 
1925 Joseph L. Boyer, Detroit 500.00 
1930 V. Everit Macy, Westchester coun- 

ty, New York 1,850.00 
1932 George Eastman, Rochester, New 

York 1,500.00 
1934 Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins and 

the Hartley Corporation, New 


Yor 11,150.00 
1936 Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit .. 2,150.00 


1937. Mrs. Fannie B. Look, Los Angeles 5,000.00 


$23,150.00 
SpeciAL Girts AND Lir—E MEMBERSHIPS 


1925. Mrs. Leonard Elmbhirst, New 

York 
1927. Mrs. Lilly A. Fleischmann, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio 
1936 Mabel I. Hilliard, Donnellson, 

Ohio 
1937— Henry Ford, Dearborn, 

0.00 
$ 5,025.00 


$42,969.75 


HENRY DEForEst BALDWIN, Treasurer 
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TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over on March 31, 1944 
amounting to $436.59, subsequently paid. 

2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the general fund, which is our operating account for carry- 
ing on the work, and the reserve fund. The latter has been built 
up from time to time by setting aside various sums from current 
receipts. The board of trustees has considered this fund essen- 
tial to protect the Association in case of emergencies which might 
bring about a reduction in annual contributions. The Associa- 
tion has received from time to time certain legacies and also gifts 
of substantial amounts. While none of these legacies or gifts 
have been restricted in any way as to their use in the work of the 
Association, it has seemed to the trustees that the Association 
would be carrying out the purpose of the donors in treating them 
as part of a special fund, of which the principal should not be 
used except in case of emergency. Therefore it was decided that 
such legacies and gifts might properly be looked upon as among 
the sources of the reserve fund and should be set forth in this 
report. These legacies and gifts have not been separately invested. 





Minutes 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, Onlo, May 20, 1944 


PPROXIMATELY one hundred members of the 
Association attended the annual meeting at which 
President Roscoe Pound presided. 

Judge George W. Smyth, vice president of the Asso- 
ciation, presented a brief report on behalf of the Board 
of Trustees. 

The executive director presented an informal report 
covering the work of the Association for the past year. 
Ralph G. Wales, director of the western office, spoke 
briefly on the work and problems of the western branch. 

Joseph H. Hagan, newly elected chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Council, presented the action and recommenda- 
tions of the Council at its annual meeting in Cleveland 
on May 18. He stated that some of these recommenda- 
tions had been embodied in resolutions to be presented 
by the committee on resolutions. 

William D. Barnes, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, presented the report of the committee with 
the following five resolutions, each of which was ap- 
proved and adopted: 


1) Whereas, the general subject of the thirty-eighth an- 
nual conference of the National Probation Association is war- 
time social measures to check delinquency and crime, and 
WHEREAS, the experiences of World War I and the present 
global war give convincing testimony that an increase in crime, 
both juvenile and adult, will follow cessation of hostilities ; 
Be Ir Resotvep: That the National Probation Associa- 
tion reaffirm its faith in the validity of the professional services 
of probation and parole officers in the prevention of crime, and 
that it recommend: 1) continuing study and planning by au- 
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thorities in these fields to meet the problems arising from the 
present war; 2) the devising of ways and means of meeting 
the crime invasion of the postwar period, while conserving 
wartime gains such as acceptability of probationers and pa- 
rolees in employment; 3) continued encouragement of the 
wartime interest of laymen in our profession; 4) preparation 
to meet the special problems caused by the return of exservice- 
men and the displacement of present industrial workers, by 
adequate increases in staffs and services of probation and pa- 
role departments. 


2) Wuereas, psychiatry has demonstrated its usefulness. as 
an aid in diagnosing and treating mental maladjustment, and 
it would be beneficial to integrate it more adequately with the 
prevention and treatment of delinquent behavior; 

Be Ir Resotvep: ‘That the National Probation Associa- 
tion urge more extensive psychiatric service in our courts not 
only for diagnosis and advice, but for therapy, particularly 
for individuals requiring extended treatment and in the com- 
plicated behavior problems of alcoholics. 


3) WHEREAS, the interstate compacts for transfer of proba- 
tioners and parolees have been fostered by the leaders of the 
National Probation Association from the beginning, and 

WHEREAS, a committee on interstate cooperation appointed 
by the Professional Council of the Association has completed 
a study on the operation of these compacts and returned a re- 
port containing recommendations to facilitate such transfers 
and to strengthen the compacts; 

Be It Resotvep: That the National Probation Associa- 
tion, in acknowledgment of the importance of the interstate 
compacts and in recognition of these recommendations coming 
from the Professional Council, appoint an Association com- 
mittee on interstate cooperation, with power to confer with 
other such continuing agencies as the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the American Parole Association, federal and state 
governmental authorities, to facilitate the operation of the 
compacts by clarification of the enabling act, revision of rules 
and regulations, and implementation through more effective 
organization. 


4) WHEREAS, inservice training is now recognized as essen- 
tial in progressive probation and parole administration, and 

WHEREAS, a manual published by the National Probation 
Association has proved to be a valuable textbook for training 
institutes ; 
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Be Ir Resotvep: That the National Probation Associa- 
tion give increased emphasis and intensive effort to the devel- 
opment of inservice training through institutes as recommend- 
ed by the Professional Council. 


5) Be Ir Resotvep: That the National Probation Asso- 
ciation appreciates the hospitality of the busy convention city 
of Cleveland, and expresses sincere and hearty thanks to the 
local committee of arrangements for its efficient preparations 
for the thirty-eighth annual conference; to the Cleveland Con- 
vention Bureau; to the Statler Hotel; the local press; the dis- 
tinguished speakers on the program; the faithful staff of the 
Association; and to the many others who have given their 
time to make this an effective and enjoyable conference. 


WIxLuiaM D. Barnes, Hartford Chairman 
IRENE Kawin, Chicago 
Howarp R. Husu, Minneapolis 


Judge Herbert G. Cochran of Norfolk strongly en- 
dorsed the new juvenile court play Pick-Up Girl which 
he had recently seen in New York. He urged that the 
Association take steps to cooperate with the producers 
and bring about the making of a moving picture from 


the play. Upon motion of Judge Cochran it was 

VorTeD, that the promotion of the play and movie 
be considered by the board and staff of the Association, 
and if the board approves, that the president be asked 
to appoint a committee for this purpose. 

Judge Rulon W. Clark of Salt Lake City urged that 
the Association give consideration to providing further 
staff for our western office so that we may give more 
adequate service to the western states. 

William Oldigs of Milwaukee recommended that the 
Association take steps, in cooperation with colleges, 
schools of social work, and other organizations, to urge 
that more men, particularly returning war veterans, be 
given opportunity to take training courses in prepara- 
tion for social work, including probation and parole. 


VoTED, that the suggestion of Mr. Oldigs be referred 
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to the Board of Trustees of the Association for consid- 
-eration. 


Frederick A. Breyer of Cincinnati urged the Associa- 
tion to impress upon selective service boards and direc- 
tors the essential service of probation officers in order 
to exempt them from the draft. 

Charles H. Z. Meyer, chairman of the committee on 
nominations, presented the following report: 


The committee has met and desires to nominate for re- 
election to the Board of Trustees of the Association for the 
regular term of three years the following nine members of the 
board, whose terms expire at this time: 

Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, Ohio; Henry deForest 
Baldwin, New York; Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, New York; Mrs. 
Dora Shaw Heffner, Los Angeles; Daniel E. Koshland, San 
Francisco; Joseph P. Murphy, Newark, New Jersey; Lau- 
rence G. Payson, New York; Roscoe Pound, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark, New Jersey. 

We also nominate the following new member of the board 


for the three year term to fill the remaining vacancy: Dr. 
Frank J. O’Brien, New York City. 


CuHares H. Z. Meyer, Chairman 
Jupce Georce W. SmMyTH 
RUSSELL JACKSON 


VoTED, that the report of the committee be approved 
and the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous bal- 
lot for the election of the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees nominated therein. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CHARLEs L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 


YX ; 
Minutes 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
May 18, 1944 


HE annual meeting of the Professional Council 
was preceded by a dinner at the Hotel Carter. 
Present were: Ralph Hall Ferris, Chairman, Lansing, 
Michigan; Mrs. Margaret A. Afflis, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Harry R. Argento, Rochester, New York; Wil- 
liam D. Barnes, Hartford, Connecticut; Reuben C. 
Brustuen, St. Paul, Minnesota; Joseph Y. Cheney, Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Edward J. Crawley, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Genevieve Gabower, Washington, D. C.; Joseph H. 
Hagan, Providence, Rhode Island; Frank W. Hagerty, 
Olympia, Washington; L. Wallace Hoffman, Toledo, 
Ohio; Patrick J. Hurley, Boston, Massachusetts; How- 
ard R. Hush, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Russell Jackson, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Irene Kawin, Chicago, Illinois; 
Charles H. Z. Meyer, Chicago, Illinois; Francis C. 
Reagan, Concord, New Hampshire; Andrew B. Steele, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Charles L. Chute, Secretary, 
New York City. Invited guests: Judge George W. 
Smyth, vice president of the Association, and the follow- 
ing members of the staff: Mrs. Marjorie Bell, Ralph G. 
Wales, J. Stewart Nagle and R. Garnier Streit. 
The minutes of the last meeting of the council on No- 
vember 19, 1943, in New York City were approved. 
Judge Smyth was called upon to say a few words on 
behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Association. He 
stated that the board is always interested in reports re- 
ceived from the Professional Council and is anxious to 
have as close cooperation as possible between the Coun- 
cil and the board and staff. It is glad to have the chair- 
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man of the Council attend and report in person at one of 
the meetings of the board each year. Recommendations 
of the council are given careful consideration. The As- 
sociation is endeavoring to be of as much practical serv- 
ice as possible to probation and parole departments 
throughout the country and is particularly interested in 
efforts to raise the standards and quality of the work. 

A vote of appreciation to Judge Smyth for his at- 
tendance and remarks was passed unanimously. 

Following the reading of letters from absent mem- 
bers, some of whom objected to holding the annual meet- 
ing in advance of the conference sessions, the chairman 
called for discussion regarding the time of meeting. 
The members present agreed unanimously that the meet- 
ing held in advance of the conference, which enabled us 
to spend an entire evening in discussion, was highly de- 
sirable. Some suggested that a meeting should be held 
even earlier. It was recommended that the members 
hereafter be advised well in advance of the time of hold- 
ing meetings and that the meeting should be announced 
in the conference program. 

The chairman called for reports of committees. 


Committee on Conference Programs 


In the absence of the committee chairman, Mr. Har- 
per, Mr. Ferris stated that the excellent program of 
the annual conference this year was the best evidence of 
the successful work of this committee. 


Committee on Inservice Training 


In the absence of the chairman, Mr. Murphy, the sec- 
retary gave a brief report on the sale and distribution 
of the manual and plans for developing institutes or 
other training. Lack of special staff, difficulties in trav- 
eling and other wartime conditions have delayed the fur- 
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ther development of organization of institutes by the 
NPA. However, the staff has participated in several 
conferences and institutes during the past year and is 
planning further work in this direction. 

There was general agreement that the committee 
should develop its work and the Association should es- 
tablish a permanent inservice training service. It was 
suggested that the committee prepare outlines and other 
practical material to supplement the manual for use in 
various institutes and courses. 


Committee on Interstate Cooperation 

Mr. Barnes, the chairman, presented a prepared re- 
port of progress on the work of this committee. This 
report summarized returns from a questionnaire sent out 
by the chairman, and made specific recommendations 
which were embodied in a resolution (number 3) passed 
at the annual meeting of the Association. 

VoTED, that the report of this committee be accepted 
and its recommendations be approved. 


Committee on Standards 

Mr. Hoffman summarized the results of the question- 
naire sent out last year. He reviewed the report and 
recommendations of the committee which were adopted 
at the council meeting in New York last November. To 
carry out the request of the council that the committee 
develop a set of practical personnel standards for pro- 
bation and parole officers, he stated that another ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to the same group as before ask- 
ing the opinion of representative probation officers, both 
chiefs and staff members, as to desirable and attainable 
qualifications for entering probation work. Mr. Hof 
man asked the cooperation of the members present in 
sending in completed questionnaires. After the results 
are tabulated a meeting of the committee for discussion 
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and formulation of personnel standards will be held. 
The request of the council that the committee develop, 
in cooperation with the staff of the Association, a state- 
ment defining the responsibility, duties and functions of 
probation officers will also be taken up at the committee 
meeting. 

VoTED, that the report of the committee on stand- 
ards be accepted and approved as a report of progress. 


Other Business 


After a discussion of the functions of the committees 
and the methods of creating and continuing them from 
year to year, it was 

VoTED, that the four above mentioned committees 
together with the executive committee created at the 
last annual meeting of the council, be continued as stand- 
ing committees of the council, the members of which 
shall be appointed by the chairman each year following 
the annual meeting. 

Mr. Ferris called for nominations for chairman of the 
council for the coming year. Joseph H. Hagan and Mil- 
ton Weiffenbach were nominated. A ballot was taken 
and Mr. Hagan was elected by a majority vote. 

VoTED, that the election of Mr. Hagan as chairman 
of the council be made unanimous. 

Nominations for vice chairman resulted in the names 
of Mr. Weiffenbach and Edward J. Crawley. A ballot 
was taken and Mr. Crawley was elected by a majority 
vote. 

VorTeED, that the election of Mr. Crawley be made 
unanimous. 

Mr. Chute was unanimously re-elected secretary. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:00 p.m. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Secretary 
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Western Office 105 MontGomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


OFFICERS 


President and Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Roscozk Pounp. . . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


Vice President 


Gsorce W. SmytH . . . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 


Treasurer 


Henry DeForest BALDWIN . 
Attorney 


Honorary Vice Presidents 


Paut V. McNutr. .. . . . . Washington, D. C. 


Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


Epwarp F. WalrkE. . . . . . . . +. Minneapolis 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Terms Expire 1947 


PauL W. ALEXANDER Pas ok Lx pies ess, tos’ vs weet 
Judge, Juvenile Court 
*+HENRY DEFoREST BALDWIN . . . . . . New York 
Mrs. Sipngy C. Borc . . . ». New York 
President, Jewish Board of a 
Mrs. Dora SHAW HEFFNER . . . . ._ Los Angeles 


State Director of Institutions 


DANIEL E. KosHLAND . 


; San Francisco 
Vice President, Levi Strauss and Company 


*JosepH P. MurpHy . . . . Newark, New Jersey 
Chief, Essex County Probation Service 

tLaureNce G. Payson . . . New York 
Assistant Vice President, Bankers Trust Company 

tRoscozk Pounp . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 

TARTHUR T. VANDERBILT . . . «. Newark, New Jersey 


Terms Expire 1946 


HENRIETTA ADDITON.. . . . Bedford Hills, New York 
Superintendent, Westfield State Farm 
Invinc W. HALPERN . . . New York 


Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions 
CuHaRLES W. HorFMAN 


Cincinnati 
Judge, Court of Domestic olations 
CuHarLtes H. JOHNSON... . New York 
Member, New York State Board of Social Welfare 
Sam A. LEWISOHN. . - » »« Mew York 


Member, State Commission of ‘Correction 
WitiiaM M. MaAtrTsie ; 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Errors 


Pau N. SCHAEFFER . 
President Judge, Court of Common Pleas 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Leopotp K. Simon. . . . . . . New York 

G. Howtanp SHAW. . . . . +. Washington, D. C. 
Assistant Secretary of State 

*tFraNK C. VAN CLEEF .. . . . . °. New York 


Investment Counsel 


* Member of executive committee 
+t Member of finance committee 
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Terms Expire 1945 


SANFORD BATES. gceltcgen pip ikke a a 
Member, State Board of Serele 

*CHarLes L. CHUTE . . . . New York 
Executive Director, National Peebation Misuctiales 


*tEpwin L. Garvin. . . . . . Brooklyn, New York 
Justice, Supreme Court 


SHELDON GLUECK Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Professor of Criminology, Harvard Law School 


Dr. Frank J. O’Brien . . . . Brooklyn, New York 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 


Ricut Rev. Mscr. JoHN O’Grapy . Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities 
*Mrs. WILLARD PaRKER . . . . . . . New York 


TimotHy N. PFeirrer . .. . . . . New York 
Attorney 


Louis N. RosBINson . Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


*tGrorce W. SMYTH . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester Children’s Court 


STAFF 
CuHarces L. CHUTE 


Executive Director 
Maryjoriz BELL 


Assistant Director 


Francis H. Hitter . .. . . . .. = Field Consultant 
CuHartes H. Mitter. . . . . .. =-...~=s~ Field Consultant 
FrepericK W. KILLIAN YY 
Ratpo G. Watts . . . . . Director, Western Office’ 
Witt C. TurnstapH . .... .. Director, Western Office® 
Frep Finstky . . . . . . . . . Field Consultant* 


Research Consultant 


SUZANNE A. WUNDER . 
Mary DEV. PaascH SD ag Sac a Librarian 
Satuize H. UNpERwoop .. . . . . Office Manager 


Public Information Director* 


Financial and Membership Staff 
J. Srewart NaGLe Assistant Director 
R. Garnier STREIT Membership Representative 
Leroy H. Kitts . . . Assistant Director, Western Office* 
* Member of executive committee 
+ Member of finance committee 


1 Resigned October 1944 3Resigned June 1944 
2 Appointed October 1944 * Appointed November 1944 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Jupce Fiorence E. ALLEN 
Cuarves C. BuURLINGHAM 
Jupce Hersert G. CocHRAN 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
BERNARD FLEXNER 

Mrs. Harry Harr 

Jupce STANLEY H. JOHNSON 
GerorceE MacDona.p 
SPENCER MILLER, Jr. . 
RayMonp Mo ey . ; 
Mrs. W. L. Murpocu . 
Mrs. Girrorp PINCHOT . 
Victor F. Ripper . 

JosEPH SIEGLER 

NaTHAN A. SMYTH 

AvsBert A. SPRAGUE 

Henry W. Tarr . 

Mrs. Lewis S. THOMPSON . 
MiriAM VAN WATERS . 


Mrs. Marjori£E Peasopy WAITE . 


Mrs. Percy T. WALDEN . 


Rassi STEPHEN S. WISE . 
B. Lorinc YOUNG . 


Cleveland 

. «. New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 
New York 

New York 

Chicago 

Denver 

New York 

Sinn New Jersey 
New York 
Slenhiabene: Alabama 
Milford, Pennsylvania 
. . New York 
~ New Jersey 
New York 

Chicago 

. . New York 

" Red Bank, New Jersey 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Curr Justice Cart V. WEYGANDT 
Mrs. THomas RAEBURN WHITE 


Columbus, Ohio 
Penllyn, Pennsylvania 
New York 

Boston 


WESTERN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ARIZONA 


H. L. DUNHAM 
J. R. McDouca.ti 


CALIFORNIA 


Jupce SaMuet R. BLAKE 
Mrs. Dora SHAW HEFFNER 
Kart Ho.ton 

DanigEL E. KosHLAND 


Phoenix 
Phoenix 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
. Sacramento 
Los Angeles 
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RicHarp A. McGee 
Matcotm’ McNacGHTEN 


Very Rev. Mscr. THomas J. O’Dwyer . 


Rassi Irvinc F. REICHERT 
GovERNoR EARL WARREN 
Jupce ATWELL WestTWICK 


COLORADO 

Very Rev. Mscor. JoHN R. MuLroy 
IDAHO 

Jupce Tuomas B. KELty 


MONTANA 
Rev. Frank L. HARRINGTON 


NEVADA 
Rev. Donatp F. CarmMopy 
Jupce Frank H. Norcross 
NEW MEXICO 
Jupce Cotin NEBLETT . 


OREGON 
Wayne L. Morse 


WASHINGTON 
Puiuip S. BRooKE 
Jupce WiiuiaM G. Lone 
Jupce F. G. REMANN 
WYOMING 
Jupce T. Brake KENNEDY 


Sacramento 
Los Angeles 


. Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Sacramento 


Santa Barbara 


Denver 


Wallace 
. Butte 


Las Vegas 
Carson City 


. Santa Fe 
Eugene 


Spokane 
Seattle 
. Tacoma 


Cheyenne 


PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


JosepH H. Hacan, Chairman 
Epwarp J. Craw.ey, Vice Chairman 
Cuarces L. Cuute, Secretary 
Mrs. Epwina MItTcHELL 
Mrs. Pat PoInDEXTER 

O. F. SNEDIGAR 

Kari Horton 

Frank C. DILLON 


Providence 
Cleveland 
New York 


. Montgomery, Alabama 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Oakland, California 

Sacramento, California 


Denver 
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Wi.uiaM D. BarNgEs . 
RicHarp K. Gopwin . 
GENEVIEVE GABOWER 
Lewis J. Grout . 
JosePpH Y. CHENEY 
Epwarp B. Everetr 
Lottie RAMSPECK . 
IRENE Kawin . ; 
Cuarites H. Z. Meyer. . 
Mrs. Marcaret A. AFFLIS . 
Joun P. Jarvis . 

Gus L. HEIcKEN 
Paut E. SEIDLER 
RotHe HILceEr . : 
WituaM L. StucKErtT 
Patrick J. HURLEY 

B. Lorinc YOUNG . 
RALPH HALL FErris 
A. Ross Pascogr 
Howarp R. Husu . 
REUBEN C. BRUSTUEN 
Joun J. DoyLe 

Epwin B. ZEIGLER . 
Dona_p W. BUNKER 
ANpbREW B. STEELE 
Mitton WEIFFENBACH 
Mrs. Ciara S. WITHEE 
Francis C. REAGAN . 
Mas V. LyncH 

JosepH P. Murpuy 
Davin DRESSLER . 
Epwarp P. Voz . 
CuLarENCE M. Lezgps . 
Patrick J. SHELLY 
Harry R. ARGENTO 
WILuiiaM J. Harper . 
WiiuiaM Dunn, Jr. . 
J. Harris SAMPLE 
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Hartford, Connecticut 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Kaa Indianapolis 
. Frankfort, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
New Orleans 
Portland, Maine 
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. Lansing, Michigan 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Raleigh, North Carolina 
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A. W. Cunz . . . . Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
L. Wattace HoFFMAN .. . . . . Toledo 
Dr. G.I. GrarpiInt . . . tt arsbinen, Pennsylvania 
Lron T. STeRN . . . . . +. +. ~~. ~~ Philadelphia 
Wa ter J. Rome. . . . . . Pittsburgh 
ke ge ge es oe Columbia, South Carolina 
R. D. GreENLAW ... . . . Nashville 
W. H. Gemma. ee . Houston 
a a ae ‘Salt Lake City 
Houus F. Btopcerr . . . . . Montpelier, Vermont 
Carrot, R. Minor. . . . . . Richmond, Virginia 
Frank W. Hacserty. . . . . Olympia, Washington 
eee 
Wiiuiam Otpics. . . . . . . . . Milwaukee 
Cart A. DaAttamM .. . . . . Cheyenne, Wyoming 


COMMITTEES OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
COUNCIL 


Executive 


JosspH H. Hacan, Chairman RatpH Hatt Frrris 
Wituiam D. BarNEs WiLuiaM J. Harper 
Caries L. CHUTE L. Watiace HoFFMAN 
Epwarp J. CRAWLEY JosrpH P. Murpuy 


Inservice Training 


JosepH P. Murpny, Chairman Howarp R. Husu 


A. W. Cine Cuarves H. Z. MEver 
GENEVIEVE GABOWER WILu1AM OLDIGS 
Lewis J. Grout Wituram L. Struckert 


Wi.turaM J. Harper 


Interstate Cooperation 


Wi.uiaM D. Barnes, Chairman’ A. Ross PAscor 
JoszepH Y. CHENEY Francis C. REAGAN 
JosrpH H. Hacan 
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Programs 
WIiLuiiaM J. Harper, Chairman CLARENCE M. LeExEps 
Harry O. ARGENTO W. E. Rosertson 
Joun J. Dove ANDREW B. STEELE 
Davip DREssLER Mitton WEIFFENBACH 
Kari Ho.ton 

Standards 
L. WaALLAcE HoFFrMAN, Chairman CLARENCE M. LEEDS 
Lewis J. Grout Cuarves H. Z. Meyer 
Frank W. HAGERTY Lzon T. STERN 
IRENE KaAwIN Mrs. Ciara §. WITHEE 


The chairman and secretary are ex officio members of all com- 
mittees. 
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By-laws 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942. 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole 
work, both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations 
and research ; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 
courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation ; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting 
the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and _ its 
prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organi- 
zation members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of 
$2 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made for 
the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association of 
probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national 
associations, the Board of Trustees may authorize a reduction 
of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be 
those who contribute $5 or more annually to the Association. 
Supporting members shall be those who contribute $10 or more 
annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those 
who contribute $25 or more annually to the Association. Patrons 
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shall be those who contribute $100 or more during a single calen- 
dar year. Life members shall be those who contribute $1000 or 
more to the Association. Organization members shall consist of 
organizations, courts or institutions which shall contribute $10 or 
more annually to the Association. Members who fail to pay their 
dues after reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or execu- 
tive director shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their 
successors are elected, and an executive director who shall be 
elected by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also 
in its discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for 
such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president, or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treas- 
urer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and 
shall report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive 
director shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He 


shall be paid such compensation as may be determined by the 
board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of. the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 
pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
The twenty-one directors now in office, whose terms expire sub- 
sequent to the annual meeting in May 1932, shall continue to 
hold office as trustees until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were respectively elected. At the annual meeting in May 
1932 nine additional trustees shall be elected, three for terms of 
one year each, three for terms of two years each, and three for 
terms of three years each. At each annual meeting thereafter 
ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. The 
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board may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among 
the officers or members of the Board of Trustees for the unex- 
pired term. The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall 
preside at the meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a mem- 
ber of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Association and shall administer 
the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association 
at the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association 
may require. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by 
the board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. 
Such committee shall have the powers and perform the duties 
of the Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. 
Three members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such 
a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for 
by the board: 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council 
shall consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed 
by the president in such manner that the terms of one-third 
of the members shall expire on December thirty-first of each 
year. Members shall serve for terms of three years and until 
their successors are appointed. A vacancy may be filled by the 
president at any time for the unexpired term. The council shall 
elect its officers at its annual meeting held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Association. The council shall make 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees in regard to all matters 
concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the 
Association shall be appointed by the president each year to 
nominate candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be au- 
thorized by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be 
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appointed by the president, unless otherwise directed by the As- 
sociation or by the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
third Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may 
be determined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held 
as determined by the trustees. Ten members shall constitute 
a quorum. Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be held at 
such times and places as the board may determine. One-third 
of the members shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 


—————_-9—____—— 


Program of the National Probation 
Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu- 

sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 
probation and parole service, juvenile and other special- 
ized courts for effective dealing with child and family 
problems. It is concerned with the coordination of pro- 
bation, parole and institutional work, and interested in 
all measures for constructive social treatment and the 
prevention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency ; 

2) an active continuing board of trustees made up of promi- 
nent judges, probation and parole executives, and repre- 
sentative citizens; 


3) an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


its working program the Association: 


conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation 
and parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and 
cooperates with local committees and agencies to maintain 
and develop effective probation, parole and social court 
organization ; 


drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and 
juvenile courts, and assists in securing the enactment of 
these laws; 


aids judges and probation and parole executives in secur- 
ing competent officers and assists the officers and other 
qualified persons in obtaining placements ; 


promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and 
cooperates with state departments and associations; 
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5) conducts a national conference and assists with special con- 
ferences and institutes for training workers; 


6) carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field; 


7) serves as a clearing house for information and literature 
on probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations 
courts, and crime prevention, for the entire country; 


8) publishes a bimonthly magazine, Probation, with informa- 
tive articles; the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of 
the annual conference; a Directory of Probation Officers 
in the United States and Canada; summaries of juvenile 
court, probation and parole legislation; case record forms; 
reports of surveys and studies; and practical leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine, Proba- 
tion, and the Yearbook upon request. 


Membership classes: active, $2; contributing, $5; sup- 
porting, $10; sustaining, $25; patron, $100 or over. 


The Association is supported entirely by membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Associa- 
tion are deductible from income tax returns. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to The National Probathion 
Association, Inc., incorporated under Article Three of 
the Membership Corporation Law of the State of 
New York, to be applied to the benevolent uses and 
purposes of said Association, and under its direction 
[here insert description of the money or property 
given | 
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